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WueEN men first take notice of the physical world, what is 
it that they apprehend? First they apprehend matter in 
solid or liquid form; and they appreciate it initially by 
its resistance, that is by their sense of force or muscular 
sense, bumping up against objects and learning to avoid 
them. Next they similarly feel the resistance of the 
air, and so arrive, some time later, at the notion of matter 
in the gaseous state, which may be said to involve some 
element of discovery, not yet made by small children and 
animals. After this there was a long interval, until some of 
the Ancients became impressed with the space between the 
Pieces of matter, and so began to emphasise the importance 
of what they called ‘“‘ the void.” They found that the 
universe consisted of portions of matter in its various 
forms, separated by empty space, which at first and for the 
generality of mankind still seemed to be mere interruptions 
or gaps in the continuity of matter. Matter still seems to us 
the important thing because it is for that that we have special 
senses. We realise that it has certain properties which we 
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can easily explore, and only the most philosophical of us go 
beyond matter and inquire whether empty space or vacuum 
has any properties. The properties of vacuum certainly 
make no direct appeal to our sense organs, and must be 
entirely a subject of inference. Still in comparatively early 
days it was found that certain things went on there ; that 
light, for instance, was transmitted by, or at any rate existed 
in, empty space. Light is generated by matter and absorbed 
by matter and gives us information about matter at a 
distance ; but for a long time it told us nothing about what 
conveyed it, or indeed whether it was a thing that was 
conveyed, whether it was a thing that travelled with any 
velocity, or whether it merely existed simultaneously as a 
connection between the particles of matter. 

Then in the early nineteenth century it was found that 
light had a definite speed of travel, which was the first 
information obtainable about the properties of space. Light 
was perceived to be an affection of space, not of matter. It 
travelled at a tremendous rate that no matter could hope to 
compete with, a million times quicker than sound—sound 
being the quickest kind of effect transmitted by matter. 
Light at first was thought to be corpuscles shot out from 
bodies and flying at an immense speed quite freely, until they 
encountered some other body of matter, when they produced 
some visible or tangible or otherwise detectable effect, the 
first effect noticed being that they stimulated our sense-organ 
the eye whenever they entered it, and thus gave us informa- 
tion, not about the corpuscles nor about the medium through 
which they travelled, but about the material object from 
which they came. 

The eye had the property of analysing this impression 
into different kinds of colour; but when this analysis was 
carried further, as by Newton it was by means of a prism, it 
was found that there were many kinds of light that did not 
affect the eye, though some kinds, the ultra-violet, affected 
photographic plates, and all kinds, especially the infra-red, 
generated heat in the bodies which absorbed them. Then, 
by more refined observation, and by studying the theory of 
shadows, it was found that light had a periodic property, 
that it involved a process that repeated itself rapidly at 
regular intervals ; thus causing fringes and rings and bands 
and other interference phenomena, which could only be 
accounted for by something periodic in space and time and 
therefore akin to the periodic progressive phenomenon called 
a ‘* wave.” 
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And so at the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
wave theory of light was born, not indeed wholly for the 
first time, for Newton had observed some of these phenomena, 
and had attempted to account for them by endowing his 
corpuscles with some periodic or revolving character. But 
the wave theory seemed at first to abolish corpuscles alto- 
gether, it took their place and did instead ; it was thought 
that light consisted of waves travelling in a medium which 
fills space—this medium being possessed of the properties 
necessary for the transmission of waves. Accordingly a 
further inference was made; the medium which fills space 
was discovered and called the ether. 

Many hypotheses were made concerning this ether; 
right down to the times of Lord Kelvin it was considered an 
exceedingly rarefied kind of matter, and many attempts were 
made to investigate its properties experimentally, all of 
which ended in failure, so that some philosophers at the 
present day find themselves able to doubt whether such a 
medium actually exists. Everyone admits space, however, 
and time, as the two essentials to a periodic movement, of 
whatever kind it might be; and accordingly it is now the 
fashion to speak of space-time as the representative of the 
ancient void or vacuum, without necessarily supposing it to 
beasubstantial reality, and yet admitting that it has physical 
properties, which we can hope to investigate by experiment. 

There is some doubt whether the ether ought to be called 
asubstance : it differs from every substance so far known to 
us, yet it is very fundamental and therefore substantial. 

No one now supposes that the ether is a rarefied form of 
matter, or that its properties can be expressed in terms of 
mechanism or material behaviour. It is evidently something 
more fundamental than matter, something of whose proper- 
ties we have very little knowledge, but still something of 
which the importance is recognised, so that the attention of 
physicists is more and more directed rather specially to it. 

The universe is now regarded not so much as an assem- 
blage of material molecules interrupted by empty space, but 
rather as a great region of space-time interrupted here and 
there by a particle of matter ; for it has now been found that 
matter is essentially discontinuous, and on the average rare ; 
that it consists of minute particles separated from one 
another by considerable intervals, only joined up and con- 
nected into a coherent whole by the space in which they are 
immersed. And instead of explaining space in terms of 
matter, the attempt is now being made to explain matter 
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in terms of the space or space-time in which it exists, a stud 
which has not made very much progress, though an immense 
amount has been discovered. 

Physicists have been helped in this quest by the incidenta] 
discovery of some further properties, which are now found to 
be really properties of space, namely the electric and magnetic 
fields, which to the Ancients were remotely known in the 
form of affections of special kinds of matter ; such as amber 
which when rubbed attracted light bodies, and the iron-ore 
called lodestone, which exerted a specific attraction on bits 
of iron. These incipient phenomena under careful scrutiny 
have shown themselves not to be material properties at all, 
but properties of the vacuous space in which the bodies 
existed. 

Faraday began this attention to space in connection with 
electricity, directing our attention from the charged bodies 
to the space surrounding them, and showing how the 
behaviour of the bodies could be modified by varying their 
surroundings. Conductors were only the boundary of an 
electric field outside them ; all the real happenings occurred 
in space. He also mapped out the conditions of a magnetic 
field by the use of iron filings, which grouped themselves 
into certain patterns, illustrating the stresses and strains 
which occurred in the region, the vacuous region, near a 
magnet. He used filings as an indicator or demonstration 
of the magnetic field, which field was really independent of 
any particular mode of observing its effects. 

This extension of the idea of the properties of space has 
gone on developing, so that when an electric current was 
discovered—which again was only in the nineteenth century 
—it was gradually perceived and taught that the electric 
energy thus transmitted by a conductor was really conveyed 
by the space round it, and that the conductor directed the 
path of the energy merely by dissipating such portions as 
came into it from outside. The rate at which a telegraphic 
signal could be conveyed was not dependent on the matter 
of the conductor, but was a property of the space around it, 
that the electric impulse in fact travelled with the speed of 
light ; so that at one time it was uncertain whether anything 
really travelled along the conductor at all. Maxwell himself 
seemed doubtful about this longitudinal flow. 

Then, at the end of the nineteenth century, it was found, 
surprisingly, that electricity too was essentially discon- 
tinuous, like matter, and that there were small particles of 
electricity called electrons, which really were impelled along 
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a conductor conveying a current. But the rate at which 
those particles moved was not known in most cases, and in 
the few cases when it became known it was found to be 
exceedingly slow, much slower even than sound, that it could 
rather be called a creep or a crawl than the instantaneous 
flash with which the energy really travelled to the distant 
station. 

So once more it was found that in electricity, in magne- 
tism, and in light, the really effective medium, whatever it 
was, existed in space-time, and that the movements of the 
particles of matter were only an index, a demonstration, a 
phenomenon which could be observed ; it was found that the 
perceptible motions of matter were consequent upon a real 
activity which was operative in that which appealed to 
our senses as empty space, or in other words did not appeal 
atall. And so gradually we have come to the conclusion that 
the atoms of matter and of electricity have no motive power 
of their own, but that they are obedient to the resultant 
forces that act upon them; in other words that they take 
the path of least resistance, and simply drift wheresoever 
they are urged. True, the urging may be due to or in 
consequence of the existence near them of other masses of 
matter, but the urging is done by a machinery which is not 
mechanical, but rather what I should call etherial, that is 
tosay by a state of the space or medium in which the particles 
find themselves. The whole of the activity therefore is a 
matter of inference, not of direct perception. All that we 
are able to perceive is the motion of the particles, but these 
are not primary, they are secondary results of some primary 
activity which makes no appeal to the senses at all. 

Some conception of this revolution in ideas was dimly 
grasped by Newton in connection with his theory of astro- 
nomy, or rather by Newton and his successors. The very 
existence of matter was found to endow it with a singular 
property of appearing to attract all other pieces of matter, 
so that for the most part they revolved in orbits round each 
other exactly as if they were mutually attracted. This 
attraction might be due to an electric or a magnetic or a 


| gravitational field, but anyhow it was not action at a 


distance, it was due to something which existed in space and 
tended to drive the pieces of matter together. Only their 


| motion enabled them to keep apart. In so far as they moved 


they were supposed to be endowed with energy, and all 
through the nineteenth century this energy seemed to belong 


_ to the particles, until in the twentieth century Einstein 
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suggested that even this property did not really belong to 
them, but was the sign and symbol of an energy which real} 
resided in space, a far greater energy than anything that 
had yet been discovered, and of which the locomotion of the 
particle was only a faint residual outcome. The real out- 
standing absolute speed was the velocity of light. All else 
was relative. The motion or momentum of a particle could 
be expressed in terms of the space near it. The electric 
theory of matter had already shown that the inertia or mass 
of the particle did not really belong to it, and was in fact 
not constant, but could increase to any desired extent when 
it moved with sufficient rapidity through the medium ; and 
further that the energy of the whole motion was representable 
as the energy of this small increase in mass moving with the 
velocity of light. The expression for the momentum mv of 
a particle is p= V m? — m,*.c; that is a minute mass 
moving with the velocity of light. So that this velocity ¢ 
comes in every time. The mass of the particle did not 
belong inalienably to that particle, but was due to the 
properties of the space near it, and was modified by the 
conditions existing in that space. In other words the 
particle had no energy at all, space contained the whole of 
the energy, and the motion of the particle was only an 
indication or index or demonstration of the remarkable 
properties of space near it under different conditions. 

But these conditions we have no means of ascertaining 
except by observing the particle, and accordingly it requires 
an effort to realise them, that is, to realise that therein is the 
real happening underlying even so simple seeming a thing 
as the locomotion of a piece of matter. Locomotion is the 
only thing which our muscles enable us to bring about, and 
it therefore constitutes the means whereby we explore the 
universe. When we see the needle of a galvanometer deflect, 
we say that it is the sign or symbol of the unknown entity 
called an electric current in its neighbourhood ; just as when 
we see a dead leaf careering about and apparently amusing 
itself, we know that it is the sign or symbol of an air vortex, 
which is the real activity demonstrated by the motion 
of the leaf. When we see a tree bending and moving about, 
its branches waving, we take it as the index of a gale of wind. 
The clouds drift about in the viewless air ; the real happenings 
only make appeal to the senses by their operation on the inert 
portions of matter subject to their influence. Everything 
observable is completely inert; it is a mere pointer or index. 
The moral of it all is that when we seek the real causes of 
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things, Which is the object of science, we must turn our 
attention away from the pointer-readings and other index 
demonstrations, and concentrate on that which cannot be 
directly observed, but which can only be inferred by the 
action of the mind. 


ANIMATED MATTER. 


Among the properties of matter which have been observed 
from the most ancient times is one to which so far I have made 
no reference. Certain pieces of matter were endowed with 
what seemed to be a real spontaneity. They were not 
merely pushed about, like the inorganic variety, they seemed 
tomove of their own volition. They were not merely pushed 
from behind, they seemed to have the power of anticipation. 
Their locomotion seemed to have something purposive in it ; 
that is, it was directed towards something in the future. 
They not merely avoided dangers in the present, but they 
sought for food in the future. They did many other things 
of a kind impossible to inorganic matter ; they fed and grew 
and reproduced, and handed on their activity to generations 
ahead. These pieces of matter were called animated. The 
nature of animation was unknown, and is unknown to this 
day; but it was something that had to be investigated by 
aid of the behaviour of the matter affected. We had to study 
the behaviour of material bodies; and the properties of 
animated matter are now by bio-chemists and bio-physicists 
being carefully observed, especially in some of their simpler 
and more instructive forms. Experimental bio-physics and 
bio-chemistry are being pursued successfully at Cambridge 
and in America and Europe. The Strangeways Laboratory 
at Cambridge is an admirable institution, which I have 
visited, where the properties of live tissue are studied in their 
simplest form. 

The properties are very peculiar. There seems to be a 
certain size and shape appropriate to each live organism, 
although it is made up of a great number of cells, each cell 
having a kind of individual life of its own. So much so that 
if it is damaged, as by a wound or amputation, the organism 


_ tends to restore itself and replace the missing parts, with 


more or less success : as if there were some standard or norm 


' which was aimed at and to which it tended to return. It is 


familiar that cuts heal, even in the highest organisms; in the 
lower, the recuperative processes are still more remarkable. 
If you cut off the leg of a newt the animal soon reproduces a 


new limb. If you tear a starfish in half, each portion 
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replaces what is missing, and the result is two starfish insteaq 
ofone. The structure of an organism does not depend on the 
food taken in, but on some controlling or directing principle 
which is what we call animation or life. Any wholesome food 
is utilised by the organism, and is built discriminatively 
into its various parts. The tail bud of a newt embryo can be 
grafted in place of an amputated limb, and there it will 
receive the stimulus necessary to develop it into a leg instead 
of a tail. 

Now let us think how this specific organisation can be 
brought about. We had already found particles behaving in 
a curious way, and the causes of this behaviour we ultimately 
associated with gravitation or cohesion or with what we 
called an electric or a magnetic field near them ; so that the 
behaviour of the particles was an immediate consequence of 
those fields in space. I would press the analogy to the 
behaviour of animated particles too. The organism is an 
assemblage of inert particles ; and yet it behaves in a certain 
complicated fashion, owing to the interaction with them of 
some unknown entity in space which may be briefly desig- 
nated as “ Life.’ It is this interaction of life with matter 
which causes and sustains animation, and must be the 
ultimate explanation of biological processes. 

Animated matter behaves very differently from inorganic 
material. It not only has a characteristic size and shape, but 
it acts spontaneously, and adapts itself to circumstances in a 
way no piece of mechanism does. A clockwork mechanism 
can be made to imitate the motions of a singing bird or a 
kitten, but it always does the same things, and is not affected 
by occurrences in its neighbourhood. The live thing also is 
self-moving, but it is aware of what goes on round it, and can 
modify its behaviour accordingly. The differences between 


the gambols of a dead leaf and the gambols of a kitten are | 
obvious, but when analysed are not hopelessly discordant. | 


The kitten’s body is self-moving like clockwork, but the 
propelling force even in clockwork is really external to the 
matter. Thus if the motive power is derived from a raised 
weight, a gravitational field in space contains the stored 
energy ; if the motive power is derived from a strained 
spring, the energy is in the elastic medium which unites the 
molecules of the spring by what is known as cohesion. 
Neither the atoms nor the molecules of a strained spring are 
themselves strained, they are merely altered in position—all 
that we can do to matter is to move it—it is the connecting 
mechanism which is subject to strain, and so tends to bring 
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the molecules back into their original configuration. The 
motive power is always outside the actual particles of matter, 
which in every case are absolutely inert. 

No difference is to be expected between a molecule which 
is part of an animated cell and any other molecule: all 
are activated by outside agencies. We imagine we under- 
stand the agency of gravitation and cohesion more than we 
do the agency of life, but in actual fact we are fairly ignorant 
about all. There is a difference however. In a gravitational 
oran elastic or any other field, energy is stored and expended : 
those fields belong to the physical universe, and their energy 
has to be taken into account. In life apparently there is no 
specific energy. Life is not energy, it merely directs the 
energy which it finds available. All the energy-relations of 
an animated body can be dealt with in physics just like that 
of any other mechanism. No energy is added to a body by 
the fact that it is alive. Sir Arthur Keith has recently spoken 
of lifeas a form ofenergy. I challenge him for any evidence 
of such a statement. Were it true, life would be convertible 
into other forms, and would have a mechanical or thermal 
equivalent. The phrase “‘ vital energy ’’ has been used, but 
to a physicist it is an erroneous one. “ Energy ”’ is not a 
vague, it is a very definite, term. People seem to think we 
are using terms haphazard. Wearenot. The element which 
life adds is not energy but guidance, a power of directing 
energy into channels which otherwise might be unoccupied. 
Thus it is that various structures are due to the agency of 
life, from a bird’s nest to a cathedral. The mechanism 
whereby the stones were lifted is wholly in the province 
of the engineer: a living architect is responsible for the 
arrangement, but beauty consumes no more energy than does 
ugliness. 

Life makes no direct appeal to the senses, and is therefore 
an unknown entity. We only study its properties by the 
behaviour of the organism thereby animated ; and to seek to 
explain those properties in terms of, or as nothing more than, 
the movements of inert matter, would be to throw away all 
our analogies and return to the physics of the eighteenth 
century. We know that as far as physics and chemistry are 
concerned the atoms of matter in an animated organism 
differ in no respect from those in an unanimated one; that 
is they are just the same in things which are not organisms at 
all, but merely accidental collocations of material, like a 
stone or a chair, of which pieces can be chipped off without 
the slightest attempt at renovation. (Parenthetically, Iam 
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not so sure about a chair. That is not an organism but is a 
product of one. It does correspond to an idea. It has 
shape of its own, and if slightly damaged, or a leg broken off, 
it is very apt to be mended and its part restored by the 
agency of life.) 

We are not to suppose that life modifies the energy of an 
organism in any respect. All the laws of physics are com- 
pletely obeyed by it, and no exceptions occur. The energy 
displayed can be accounted for in terms of chemistry, just 
like the energy of a steam-engine. The organism is in fact a 
machine like any other machine. In so far as it differs, it 
differs not by rebellion or exception, but by supplement. It 
moves with a purpose. So it is also with an Organ; the 
energy is all supplied by the bellows indiscriminately : all 
that the executive musician has to do is to direct it into 
desired channels. All these instruments have superadded 
to them a something which, though it modifies the amount of 
energy in no particular, yet guides and directs it towards the 
attainment of some end ; a thing never observed in inorganic 
matter. An organism in fact need no longer follow the path 
of least resistance ; it can decide to ascend a mountain, or 
fly to Australia, or to do some other feat of endurance. It 
can direct its energy towards the attainment of some object, 
the overcoming of some difficulty ; the foreshadowing of 
possible complications is within its scope. It has a sort of 
aim. It is not only actuated by experience of the present, 
it has memory of the past and some anticipation of the 
future ; and its course accordingly is directed ; but always 
without any breach of mechanical laws. The behaviour of 
animated matter is just as obedient to those laws as that of 
any other kind, but it is supplemented by a controlling 
guiding or directing principle—a principle which in ordinary 
physics and chemistry has no existence, and is never taken 
into account. A living organism is the demonstration of a 
guiding and directing power, not of any new form of energy. 

This organising principle is fully recognised by the 
en ger biologist or biological philosopher Professor 

riesch of Leipzig, and he applies to it the Aristotelian term 
“‘entelechy,” a rather more complicated though historical 
name for an organiser or arranger or completer with some 
end in view. I prefer to use the simple term “ life,” for it 
represents the characteristic mode of action or manner in 
which life enters into relation with matter. In an article in 
last Saturday’s Nature (that for October 25, 1980) Professor 
MacBride, the eminent biologist of the Royal College of 
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Science, South Kensington, under the head of “‘ The Problem 
of Epigenesis ’’ reviews three German books on Embryology, 
and in so doing surveys the ground in an interesting manner. 
I will make one extract from his article, on p. 641, which 
speaks for itself, and is entirely in accord with my own view. 


‘“‘ What are we to say of the experiment recorded by 
Dirken in which the tail bud of one newt embryo was 
grafted into the body of another near its forelimb and 
developed into a new limb? Presumably the cyto- 
plasm of the tail bud was ‘ organised ’ so as to produce 
the tissues of an adult tail. How then was this organisa- 
tion so completely changed as to produce a limb 
instead ? No wonder that Diirken says that in cases 
like this, physical and chemical explanations leave us 
completely in the lurch, and we must have recourse to 
the conception of the ‘ biological field,’ an influence not 
in the living matter itself, but in the space, presumably 
the ether, around it.” 


I commend this notion of a bio-field as an addition to our 
list of gravitational electric and magnetic fields. 

It so happens that we have special facilities for observing 
the actions of organisms, since we ourselves are each endowed 
with a machine of that kind; moreover life in us, having 
attained in the course of ages a higher grade, has blossomed 
into mind and intelligence, so that we can study our behaviour 
with some hope of understanding it, and some hope of access 
to the controlling power which determines our actions. In 
this effort we are justified by the experience of our scientific 
ancestry ; for we have always found that when a thing acts 
mysteriously, we find a cause in space which shall explain it. 
It is natural to seek for such a cause now. At present, when 
called on to explain a spontaneously jumping bean, for 
instance, we can only say that something in it is alive; and 
stop there. We never seek to explain the activity of live 
things beyond suggesting that they are alive. We may 
never reach ultimate explanation, but we are now seeking to 
carry on to the next stage, one step in advance. 

So it was when we postulated a gravitational field to 
explain the motion of the planets; we arrived at nothing 
ultimate, but we took a step in advance. So also when we 
postulated electric and magnetic fields existing in space ; 
especially when Maxwell made the important discovery that 
those two fields in combination would explain radiation, and 
thus ultimately rationalise all the actions between the 
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isolated particles of matter, including their chemical action, 
For it is probable that no piece of matter acts on any other 
piece directly, but always through the intervention of the 
properties of space-time or ether, which forms the inter. 
mediate link or connection between the particles. So now, 
when we seek for an agency which shall not interfere with 
amount of energy, shall leave that constant, but shall guide 
and direct the motion of particles, we must think whether 
any such agency has been either discovered or foreshadowed 
in the present state of physics. 

And here we have to make use of the wave theory of 
matter. Modern physics has shown that, like the corpuscles 
of Newton, every particle has associated with it something 
periodic. The electron does not now appeal to us as a 
minute spherical charge and nothing else, it has been found 
to have something associated with it, a series of waves. In 
fact it is found that many of the properties of a particle of 
matter can be possessed by what is known as a “ group 
wave”; in other words that the energy of a particle can be 


expressed as the energy of a set of group waves, and that - 


these, strangely enough, obey the laws of dynamics. Con- 
sequently it is realised that the particle and the wave are 
much more united than ever they have been before. A wave 
may exist without a particle. A particle can hardly exist 
without a wave. The waves seem the most fundamental 
things. 

The immaterial waves which are thus indicated, and of 
which a localised and identifiable growp imitates the beha- 
viour of a particle, have not as yet been properly or fully 
discovered. Something is known about their wave-length, 
and something about the speed at which they travel, which is 
quicker than the velocity of light. The waves are mere 
forms that convey or transmit no energy, they are in fact not 
effectively energetic, or so to speak real things; they are 
more geometrical, they are called “form waves.” Their 
progress is not like that of a material entity ; and yet they 
are supposed to guide the particle to its destination. In other 
words they exert a controlling and directing influence without 
imparting any energy. They may be said roughly to act 
something like the rails which guide a train. 

We know too little about these waves to surmise how it is 
that they have any anticipation of the future, or can direct 
the particle along paths beneficial to the organism. All we 
know is that they have the power of direction, of determining 
a path, and that they do not interfere with amount of energy. 
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They thus have some of the attributes which we have been 
accustomed to associate with life, or, I should say rather, 
with life and mind. For mind certainly is a controlling and 
directing influence. 

It may be said, and it is probable enough, that mind in 
itself belongs to the psychic aspect of the universe, and is 
not to be explained physically. In that case the form-waves, 
if they have any mental or biological significance, must be 
only the physical agent utilised by mind and enabling it to 
get into touch with matter. How a psychic thing can act on 
a physical thing has always been a puzzle, and some unifica- 
tion of physics and psychics has always been sought. But 
if matter can be expressed as group waves, the connection 
with form waves becomes intelligible. We are now beginning, 
or seeming to begin, to get at something physical which acts 
ina psychic way; and it is an advantage not to be lightly 
thrown over or discarded. It may lead to nothing, or it may 
be a step in the right direction. It is not likely to be an 
ultimate step ; for after all what we think we have found is 
only an intermediary of a physical nature. 

My hypothesis is that these form waves constitute the 
physical mechanism whereby life and mind operate on and 
direct material particles. The nature of life and mind is still 
unknown, and it is probably not for a physicist to attempt a 
solution. It may be even doubtful at present whether these 
form waves themselves actually exist. They may be only 
another will o’ the wisp born out of mathematical calcula- 
tions and speculation thereupon. They are represented by 
the symbol y or its square, and are treated symbolically ; 
to treat them as physical realities is equivalent to a hypo- 
thesis. But the way to examine a hypothesis is to give it 
attention, trace its consequences, and find in it some flaw. 
Hitherto the nature of life and mind has been mysterious, 
and when we are involved in mystery any clue may be 
welcomed and followed. That is all I claim at present. 

What I am sure of is that no explanation will be obtained 
by a study of material processes alone. The particles of a 

brain are, like any other particles, inert. If they operate so 
as to achieve results, it must be because they are acted upon 
by something, something which controls the particles ; 
something which can be expelled from them and whose 
interaction can be interfered with, something of whose 


_ activities their movements and behaviour are the sign and 
index or demonstration, but which is otherwise unknown. 


Mental processes are demonstrated by the interaction of 
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mind and matter. Ifthe particles are damaged, the demon. 
stration is interfered with or suspended. Mind itself is not 
necessarily damaged by damage to the brain. A hatchet 
used on a loud-speaker will interrupt its flow of words, but 
will have no influence on the etherial cause of that flow, 
Only the machinery is damaged; and accordingly the 
source, or mind, can no longer operate so as to appeal to our 
senses. If we cannot observe particles of matter we can 
observe nothing: they are our only means of observation, 
The whole of the real activities are in another, a super. 
sensuous region, and are only known to us by mental 
inference. 

Note that even colour is a mental inference. There is 
nothing in external nature but rates of vibration: we 
interpret them as colour. So also we interpret a picture or a 
piece of music: physically such things are insignificant. 
What is a poem physically ?_ Black marks on a bit of paper. 
The universe as we perceive it is largely our own interpreta- 
tion: though our faculties doubtless depend on our sense 
organs and on the information they have given. We have 
gone a long way beyond mere sense-indications in esthetic 
interpretation, but fundamentally we are limited in our per- 
ceptions of reality. 

What Reality actually is, and how it might appeal to a 
different order of being, we can make no pretence to know. 
We can only grope along from step to step, and hope that, 
as far as we go, we are going right; though we are well 
aware that we are only animated organisms in a great and 
mysterious universe, the full meaning of which we can only 
surmise by faith. 


OLIVER LODGE. 


LAKE, SALISBURY. 


In response to the Editor’s suggestion that the idea of “ guidance 
em energy ” needed further elucidation, Sir Oliver Lodge replied as 
follows :— 

“There must be a difficulty about guidance without expenditure of 
energy, because many people have felt the difficulty ; Arthur Balfour, for 
instance, always boggled at that. But I think his point of view was 
rather deeper seated, in that he could not see how mind interacted with 
matter at all, whether to impart energy or to change momentum. No 
doubt he admitted the fact, but could not see the mechanism; nor can I, 
fully. What I see is that the two functions, the doing of work and the effect- 
ing of guidance, are separate and distinct ; yet both mean the exertion of 
force. The rail analogy isn’t a bad one. The rails exert force on the train, 
but they do not propel it one whit. You may say they retard it ; but that 
is mere accident, due to the imperfection of matter ; there is friction, and 
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the rails wear out ; but there would be no wearing out of etherial rails, nor 
any friction. Tennyson adopted the analogy when he said :— 


‘ Let the great world spin for ever 
down the ringing grooves of change.’ 


A limerick complains of determinism thus :— 


‘There was a young man who said damn! 
It seems to me then that I am 
A creature that moves 
In predestinate grooves, 
In fact, not a bus, but a tram!’ 


“ Anyhow the rails bring the train to its destination. Of course the 
real guidance was exerted when the rails were laid down, or rather by the 
mind that planned the route to be taken. That mind exerted no force on 
the trains ; but it operates on them to this day. And the mechanism is 
fairly clear throughout. The train merely has to take the path of least 
resistance, just as a planet does on the Einstein theory of the curvature of 
space near a large body : not exactly ‘ curvature ’ in the technical sense, 
as when we speak of the finite universe and the guidance of a ray of light 
round and round, but still a modification of the Ether of Space, so that an 
ellipse is the easiest path for a planet to take. 

“To press the analogy into live things, some vagueness still exists; yet 
I feel that life affects the balance of energy no whit : it does not interfere 
with its conservation : it merely controls the path of the particles. The 
physicists object that though that is true, and the conservation of energy 
is still intact, the conservation of momentum is rather modified, for when 
a thing is deflected by a force at right angles, its momentum is changed, 
not in magnitude, but in direction ; and this is equivalent to the imparting 
of an additional momentum at right angles, in accordance with Newton’s 
Second Law of Motion. That is where the hitch comes in at present. We 
have to find the machinery whereby this can be done. And that is the 
main point of my article, and of my book Beyond Physics. The wave 
theory of matter is a recent discovery. It involves the perception that a 
particle is closely associated, and in some sense identical, with a set of 
waves—‘ group waves’ as they are called—which convey energy; and 
that these group waves are due to the superposition of another hypothetical 
set of ‘ form waves,’ called y by Schrédinger, which, though they possess 
plenty of energy, transmit none, but nevertheless are responsible for and 
form the groups. They do this in geometrical fashion, not involving any 
energy. They do not exert force on the group waves, either lateral or any 
other. The group waves are a sort of offspring or immediate consequence 
of the form waves; they inevitably move as determined by their consti- 
tution. Yet it has been shown that they obey the laws of dynamics; and 
the particle, in so far as there is a separate particle, has to go wherever the 
group waves take it. The best illustration of a form wave is furnished by 
a set of disconnected pendulums, all of the same length, oscillating with a 
regular succession of phases. A wave can be seen travelling along such a 
set, yet nothing really travels: all their energy is stationary. Groups of 
waves arise from the co-existence of two or more such form waves— 
somewhat analogous to ‘ beats.’ 

“ All this is quite recent, and the only question is whether the form 
waves have any real physical existence, or whether they are nothing more 
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than a mathematical abstraction. That is why Eddington put up his 
notice, ‘ No admission to philosophers during the alterations.’ And that 
is why my ground is not clear. There is much more to be discovered, but 
my instinct leads me to speculate beyond actual discovery, in view of the 
fact that here we perceive for the first time a guiding and directing agency 
which achieves its end without interfering with energy. That on the one 
hand. On the other, the undoubted facts of experience show that life and 
mind are just in this predicament, and have been doing this same thing all 
the time, without our having any idea of how they do it. 

““My doctrine is admittedly speculative, but I think it is legitimate 
speculation, to be modified and supplemented and altered and improved 
in accordance with further progress in knowledge. 

“* If there is anything in this letter where you as a philosopher perceive 
that Iam making a statement contrary to fact, I hope you will let me know. 
I want to call the attention of philosophers more precisely to the problem 
that has to be solved, leaving the suggested solution to the tender mercies 
of mathematical physicists ; who are not yet aware that they have pro- 
vided the means, and who are rather scornful of all speculations not based 
on mathematical processes, and are at present inclined to doubt whether 
their abstractions have any physical reality, and indeed are doubtful 
about what is meant by ‘ physical reality.” My view—or rather my hope— 
is that their mathematical abstractions do not go beyond the scope of the 
universe, and that they will ultimately be found to be a faint foreshadowing 
of something with a real existence, unrecognised though it may be at 
present.” 
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A MATHEMATICAL UNIVERSE. 
F. S. MARVIN, M.A. 


REcENT speculations on the nature of the stars have aroused 
so much interest that books on the subject have been selling 
like novels, and people have been arguing more about 
fundamental questions than they have ever done since 
Darwin. This is all to the good, at a time when we badly 
need a tonic, something to take our minds away from their 
obsession with bad trade and unemployment, international 
unrest and the general uncertainty which is held to overhang 
the human race. For science never made a_ pessimist, 
though some of its applications have added to our un- 
settlement, and, happily, the questions which the new 
cosmogony raises, belong to a region where prices do not fall 
nor armaments increase. 

No doubt if we could take those age-long views of history 
in the future which Mr Stapledon offers us in his Last and 
First Men, all present anxieties would sink into insignificance ; 
but, failing that, there is another resource in turning to the 
certainties of the past, for not only have similar crises been 
overcome, but we can trace on certain definite lines a forward 
movement. It gives a sense of companionship and a 
singular encouragement to see the pioneers struggling with 
thoughts and difficulties not unlike our own, in a similar 
universe. Science is the best field for such a study. 

Of all the prophets of science who have lately stirred the 
public mind Sir James Jeans is the most widely read, and it 
was a phrase of his which suggested the title of this article. 
In his most popular book he remarks that the way in which 
mathematical analysis seems to carry us further and further 
into the nature of things, makes us think of a ‘‘ mathematical 
Creator of the universe.” It is a pregnant thought, as its 
offspring in the Press have abundantly testified. But it 
hardly leads to direct conclusions for two obvious reasons, 
401 
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one of which is admitted by Sir James Jeans at the moment 
of making his now famous obiter dictum. That is, that this 
conception takes no account of the moral or esthetic sides 
of the universe, which are equally vital to us and would 
therefore presumably be equally vital to a sympathetic 
Creator. The other objection to reasoning directly on this 

remiss is that “* creation ’’—in the all-comprehensive sense— 
is entirely inconceivable to us. Even mathematical symbols 
cannot represent a positive something arising from an 
absolute nothing. But although the notion of a mathe. 
matical Creator does not lend itself to direct reasoning as a 
premiss, it suggests parallel thoughts of extreme interest ; it 
has contacts with reality which are well worth pursuing 
especially on the historical side. 

Mathematics has a unique quality among the sciences in 
being at the one end the most fundamental and omnipresent 
form of abstract thinking and at the other the most remote. 
The savage begins to count probably before he begins to 
talk, and, at the other extreme, advanced mathematics, as 
among ourselves, are so far away and difficult that Sir James 
Jeans and similar thinkers can only attract the greater public 
by writing books on mathematical subjects from which they 
assure us that the mathematics are left out. It is a dangerous 
process, for the concrete and confiding reader is led on to 
absorb conceptions of the highest degree of abstraction as if 
they were simple matters of fact. Now if we begin to think, 
not exactly as Sir James Jeans would have us, but on parallel 
lines it is clear from history that every great advance in 
civilisation has been marked and ushered in—we will not say 
produced—by a constructive effort of a mathematical kind 
by human thinkers. Mathematical capacity is the surest test 
of classification, not only in schools but among human 
societies. The Bushman could not count beyond three. 
Abstraction, in the form of number and figure, has always 
been the first step in building up a stable society above the 
savage. 

The work of the mathematical spirit in abstracting and 
reconstructing is seen in all great progressive societies and 
especially at decisive moments in their career. Only two or 
three of the more obvious instances can be referred to here. 
The Greeks are rightly considered to have been the most 
active intellectual force, as a nation, which has ever appeared 
on earth. But they were themselves unanimous that their 
wisdom was based on their predecessors in the ancient 
theocracies of Egypt and Babylonia. We cannot therefore 
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afford to disregard the latter, and this period is longer than 
all the sequel. The test of a civilisation is its power of 
keeping peaceably together large numbers of men, doing 
useful and beautiful work. That test is amply satisfied by 
the civilisations of Ur, Egypt and Crete, of which the remains, 
constantly discovered, compel us to carry still further back 
the origins of things. It was among these peoples that the 
elements of mathematics were first elaborated. Nothing we 
have recently learnt disturbs the traditional belief that the 
beginnings of geometry and astronomy came from Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. On the contrary, the more we know about 
it, the clearer it becomes that it is to this part of the human 
race that we must look for the foundations of the civilisation 
which we are still developing, and that the Easterns in India 
and China, as well as ourselves, were derivative and not in 
this respect original. 

Sir James Jeans suggests that a Mathematician presided 
at the creation of all things. History replies that mathe- 
matical power and achievements can certainly be predicated 
of those human societies which laid the foundations of 
civilisation. 

When we reach the Greeks, both power and achievements 
are far more conspicuous, and the story is the more instruc- 
tive because we know the lives and works of individual 
thinkers, and can criticise as well as admire. They were par 
excellence the mathematical nation and among them the 
personal builders of particular parts of the structure may be 
studied in detail. Pythagoras, and Plato in connection with 
him, stand out pre-eminent. Both might, sometimes almost 
did, use the very language of Sir James Jeans which we are 
considering, and in both cases Aristotle and subsequent 
thinkers have already pronounced the verdict which, mutatis 
mutandis, must be upheld to-day. 

Pythagoras, it has been said by one of his latest and most 
competent critics,! was ‘“‘ the discoverer of the world of 
mathematics,” which is a supersensible world of concepts, 
liable, as in his case, to float away from the sensible realities 
from which the human mind has constructed it. In the case 
and of his numbers of Plato’s ideas, the concepts, having 
floated away into the empyrean had to be enticed back by all 
sorts of incantations and strange logical devices to play their 
part in building up the actual world as we know it, and from 
which they should never have been dissevered, except for 
the purposes of human thinking. Good servants but bad 


1 Mr F. M. Cornford in the Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. IV. 
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masters, is the motto which might well be written over both 
these ancient concepts and some of the recent theories about 
the structure of the universe. 

But we are concerned here rather with the positive 
remark, that this first great historic outburst of mathematics 
is associated with the building up of the most brilliant of al] 
civilisations. The Greeks did more than any other people to 
give us our modern universe of thought and art, and they 
built on mathematics. Their building would have been stil] 
better had they been able to avoid that fallacy of the abstract 
to which we have just referred. Aristotle noted the mistake, 
but was not himself free from it. The practical world was 
left to the play of individual and civic passions and ambition, 
and the thinker dwelt more and more apart. When the 
Romans came, to make the needed clearance and build the 
needed structure for modern life, they brought so heavy a 
hand that many of the flowers as well as weeds were thrown 
away together. 

The next great mathematical moment was the seven- 
teenth century. The more we study this, the more important 
will appear the work of which Galileo and Newton were the 
chief artificers. Professor Whitehead has pointed out how 
the date of Galileo’s death and Newton’s birth—1642—was 
the centre of a period of about 100 years during which the 
scientific intellect of Europe was framing a synthesis which 
has remained down to our own times the basis of science. 
Now synthesis is the essence of mathematics, and this one 
was the greatest triumph mathematics had yet achieved, 
because it not only brought together more facts than had 
ever been correlated before, but has been far more fertile in 
practice. It was so fertile, because its makers, and especially 
the greatest of them, were invincibly attached to facts and 
to the testing of all hypotheses by observation. Herein was 
their chief superiority to the Greeks, and the world-wide 
stability of their construction attests the soundness of their 
thought. 

The triumph was so complete that many treated this 
construction of the universe as final, creating another 
orthodoxy, differing in detail but similar in spirit to that 
supposed to be derived from Genesis. Comte, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, conceived that mathematics had 
now achieved its main object and that the primacy of the 
sciences would pass to biology. This was on the eve of the 
greatest outburst of all, for, however we may estimate the 
validity of the latest mathematico-physical speculations, 
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they far surpass both in bulk and in subtlety the work of 
earlier thinkers. 

In even so crude and summary a survey of “‘ mathematics 
in the universe,” from the historical point of view, several 
conclusions of the greatest interest and importance stand 
out. The point of view is that of the evolution of the 
thinking mind which we know, the human spirit, and, 
whatever might have been the nature or work of a thinking 
mind at the beginning of things, about the fact of a historic 
evolution there is no doubt at all. The universe of our 
present thought arose in time, and by the collective action 
of minds working on similar material, and by methods 
kindred to ourown. Itis not only the obvious, but the only, 
way to judge of a comparatively finished product, to turn 
to its earlier stages and study their fashioning. When we do 
this in the present matter the answer on broad lines is clear 
and encouraging, with certain lessons, based always on a 
belief in the general similarity and coherence of the future 
with the past, which is the inevitable condition of our reason- 
ing about it at all. 

Each stage then by which our civilisation and our present 
view of the universe have been built up, was marked by 
activity of a mathematical kind. This activity is the power 
to abstract and correlate common facts in the world of our 
experience. It is exhibited by every creature of the human 
species in some degree, and is most strongly developed in 
those societies which have contributed most to building up 
the present. It is now distributed among a far larger number 
of individual minds than ever before, and is in the mass far 
greater. This fact is in itself the strongest proof and 
guarantee of the stability and progress of the race; and 
confirms in this sense the view of a mathematical creation of 
the universe. But it should not be pressed further, and 
there is another aspect of the matter at least as strong. 
The other side, however, is more difficult to define; it 
cannot be viewed in the same clear and massive form as the 
constructive results of the mathematical spirit, which made 
it easy for Euclid to dominate the schools and Newton 
Western thought for generations. 

The other side—one must generalise broadly, to bring out 
the contrast—is that of art and life, the free and more 


_ individual as compared with the ordered and externally 


conditioned. The Greeks saw the difference clearly enough in 
their earlier and simpler world. Mathematics was the learn- 
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or creative side. We are thus faced on the threshold of the | 


conscious intellectual evolution of the race with a sha 
distinction—Mathesis and Poesis ; and the first term became 
appropriated to mathematics as we understand it, because 
in man’s earliest analysis of his objective experience countin 
and measuring were obviously the first resource. Thus 
science became verbally identified with mathematics, though 
it was never imagined that their subject matter was identical, 
What seemed clear, however, to the first thinkers on the 
subject was that in science, of which mathematics was the 
most perfect, z.e. the most exact type, we were analysing and 
building up a structure from external material, in art we were 
building up from within ; homo—the mental ideal—additys 
est nature. The broad distinction still holds good, though 
psychological analysis and the development of science, 
especially of mathematics itself, have produced the great 
changes of which the discussions of to-day are a striking signal. 
To the Greeks and the earlier thinkers generally mathe- 
matics remained close to the concrete world from which it 
took its rise. Geometry was its typical form. In spite of the 
Arabic invention of algebra and the invention of the calculus 
in the seventeenth century, the geometric phase holds good 
down to Newton who reasons geometrically. But in his age 
the change was beginning which has made mathematics a 
more and more ideal construction in which results are tested 
by their congruence with other results similarly obtained. 
Mathematics have left the earth, and as the latest prophets 
brilliantly convince us, inhabit now the inmost recesses of 
the atom and the star. Are we not bound, with the utmost 
respect and admiration, to put a rather large and searching 
question to those who offer us these results? Are they 
substantially, z.e. not in logical form but in their relation to 
reality, on the same footing with the previous results of 
mathematical reasoning as applied to the universe, down to 
and including Newton? One imagines the answer would 
discriminate. Of Einstein it would no doubt be in the 
affirmative ; his work is a development and correction of 
Newton and has been confirmed by direct observation. But 
clearly this cannot be said of a great deal of contemporary 
mathematics when it relates to the hypothetical constitution 
of the atom, especially when the hypothetical infinitesimal 
lies in the heart of an inconceivably remote nebula. Here 
indeed the mind of man is working without his habitual 
supports and he becomes much more of a Maker than a 
Geometrician. 
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Steadily, as mathematics have grown, and in a very 
marked way in recent years, its constructions have become a 
yast world of ideas in which the mind plays freely in its own 
sphere, measuring its course with that of other travellers in 
the upper air and only descending occasionally in a parachute 
to solid earth. It is a magnificent achievement, and we 
would speak of it with bated breath. But—apart from the 
question of verification of which we have just spoken—there 
is another aspect of the highest interest for Makers of the 
Universe. 

We saw that the Greeks at starting used a word for 
mathematics which implied learning about things generally. 
It was afterwards specialised for the science of calculation 
and measurement, and the facts of motion and of life escaped 
in ancient thought from any system of accurate measuring. 
The fact that Aristotle was a biologist did much to accentuate 
this tendency and stereotyped it for the Middle Ages. 
But the ideal of mathematics, as soon as men began to 
philosophise about it, has always been to include all the facts 
of our experience under its rule and the modern mathe- 
matician has extended his sway, sometimes it would seem 
into rather barren territory. A special science of Biometrics 
collects and correlates unending facts about the size, form, 
nutrition and habitats of living things. And one may spend 
all one’s time, as good American educationists often do, in 
collecting statistics as to, e.g. the percentage of children at 
various ages who know the date of the battle of Waterloo ; 
and get nowhere in the end. Theoretically, no doubt, even 
our emotions are capable of some sort of measurement. 
But, for useful purposes, there still remain large tracts of our 
experience, if not the largest part, which are not amenable 
to mathematical treatment. This is conspicuously true of 
individual manifestations of life, feeling and expression. 

The progress of science, while immeasurably increasing 
its complexity, has brought also a large measure of unifica- 
tion, large but not complete. Mathematics has brought 
together physics and chemistry, and astronomy was always 
mathematical. But, in spite of occasional experiments and 
incursions, no one could say that the sciences of life have yet 
been correlated by mathematics. No mathematical series or 
equations can express the evolution of modern civilisation 
from the Roman Empire, still less the writing of Shake- 
speare’s plays or the Divina Commedia. That side of life 
remains untouchable by the analysis which finds equalities 
and regularities of motion in material phenomena, and it is 
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to that side that we continue, as the Greeks did, to ascribe 
creativeness. 

All our experience therefor falls into two great sections 
not absolutely divided, but strongly contrasted by this 
quality of metricality, the susceptibility to mathematica] 
analysis. There is a common root, as we shall see in a 
moment, but for the ordinary processes of thought it is the 
contrast rather than the community which most strikes our 
attention. And for the conduct of life it is essential that the 
contrast and due relation of the two sides be kept steadily 
in view. The freer-acting, unmetrical side is constantly 
pressing forward and seeking outlets irrespective of the 
control which must be exercised by the metrical side if 
construction and permanence are to be achieved. Creation 
is a function of both, but impulse is prior to control. 

Where then is the common root, which must exist as the 
Universe is one and the thought of men tends always in spite 
of its complexity to commonends? There is only one answer 
possible, though it will seem to many a mere tautology and 
to others the expression of an idle hope. It is the growth of 
the human spirit realised in individual minds, acting in 
common and with a growing common self-consciousness. 
In that growth and common action we find the genesis of the 
universe of thought, of which mathematics is the foundation 
and the framework, but not the substance nor the compelling 
impulse. When this truth is apprehended, as it must be ona 
moment’s steady thought, the absurdity is at once apparent 
of thinking of man’s part as insignificant in the widening 
conceptions which modern astronomy offers to our minds. 
Such an attitude is both materialistic and irrational. Far 
truer and more inspiring for the humble individual to say 


*“* My mind is a part of the greater mind which has 
attained and created these things. By cultivating and 
strengthening it I make more certain and speedy the 
further triumphs of the human spirit.” 


It was noted above that Comte in the middle of the last 
century predicted that mathematics would be displaced in 
the coming age by biology, as the science commanding the 
greatest attention of thinkers and offering the best field for 
important developments. Mathematics seemed to him to 
have reached the static period and he deprecated in particular 
speculation as to the nature of the stars. It is the classical 
instance of unfortunate prophecy, for no sooner was it 
uttered than the science of astrophysics began its amazing 
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career with the analysis of the solar and stellar spectra. But 
if we consider the prediction as a whole and dwell rather on 
its positive than its negative implications, we shall be 
inclined to conclude that it is safer to make prophecies about 
things growing which we see in bud, than about others 
standing still which are growing apace. He was right about 
biology, though curiously wrong about the mathematics of 
the heavens ; and his rightness was on the more important 
side. Amazing and far-reaching as the achievements of 
mathematical physics have been and inconclusive as yet-—on 
the same level—the results of biological research, it has been 
and will be still more the age of biology. On questions of 
life, the numbers and keenness of the inquirers have been 
increasing more rapidly than in any other branch of science, 
and we are only on the verge of its possibilities. In England 
we are somewhat in the wake in studying biology, while, as it 
happens, we have contributed lately an exceptional number 
of eminent founders of the new cosmogony. It is the star 
turn at the national cinema of science, which makes it the 
more important and opportune to consider the claims of other 
performers and formulate a policy for the whole. 

We need never think that such a task involves a new 
journey on untried seas and with no guidance from the past. 
The greater the problem the more certain we are to find some 
indications from earlier thinkers for its solution, and on 
this one, the place of mathematics in the structure of the 
universe, there is evidence at every point. Another figure— 
we seem bound in these matters to illustrate by figures—is 
nearer than the figure of a journey. Beginning as the 
simplest form of correlating our experience, mathematics has 
grown with the growth of that experience itself. It was the 
foundation of our ordered thought and, as the building has 
grown, it has interlaced and held together its rising stages. 
Yet it is not the builder nor the dweller, and only in a 
subordinate sense does it determine the style. It partakes 
in the beauty, but does not inspire it. It gives us the lines 
of safety, the stability and the proportions. To fulfil these 
essential functions it must keep constantly in touch with 
reality. If, as has happened in the past and might seem in 
some cases to threaten now, it should lose this touch, we 
should have the fantastic and dangerous spectacle of the 
Measuring Rod functioning in the void, while those very 
things which most need control and measure, are rioting 
without restraint. Are there not clear signs of this in con- 
temporary art and literature and life, and will the doctrine of 
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“* indeterminacy ” which mathematics has brought back from 
its latest journeys, do much to allay the tumult ? 

The solution ? To seek and to retain in all our thinking 
contact with reality, and to remember that in human affairs 
the test of reality is that which has approved itself to the 
educated common sense of mankind throughout the ages, 
This once admitted, we see that there are other things more 
fundamental than mathematics, not to our abstract thinking, 
but to our living and thinking at all. Fellowship is one, 
kindness and compassion another, and veneration for those 
who have preceded or surpassed us in the race. Perhaps of 
all things needed for the building of a world we should give 
first place to mental energy, the power of persisting in 
thought and action concerted with others for the common 
good. me 

F. S. MARVIN. 
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IS THERE A WORLD-SOUL ? 
Proressor H. WILDON CARR. 


University of California. 


TuE idea of a world-soul is very ancient. It took definite 
form in the old philosophy in Plato’s Timaeus, and it is the 
principle of the neoplatonism of Plotinus. The Platonic 
conception, however, was dominated by a theory which 
regarded the soul as effectively and existentially independent 
of the body. It was easy therefore to reconcile the idea of 
God as the world-soul with the idea of God generally accepted 
in philosophy and religion. In modern philosophy the idea 
has never found favour. It has been regarded with suspicion 
and sometimes denounced with abhorrence as a doctrine 
which practically amounts to atheism. This is illustrated 
in the most notable discussion of the idea in the modern 
period, namely, the correspondence between Leibniz and 
Clarke. Leibniz makes it a reproach against Newton’s 
theory of space and time as God’s sensoriwm, that in effect 
it is to conceive God as a world-soul, and he vehemently 
defends his own doctrine against the possibility of such an 
interpretation. The correspondence reveals in a striking 
way the odiuwm theologicum and its influence on speculation. 
At the same time it is not difficult to understand the philo- 
sopher’s repulsion to the idea. The conception of God as a 
world-soul carries consequences which, however rational and 
defensible in themselves, are yet diametrically opposed and 
even inimical to the tenets of Christianity, and contrary to 
~ — scheme on which the Christian ethical system is 
ased. 

The proofs of God’s existence which have commended 
themselves to theology have been based on the necessity of 
conceiving a primum mobile, on the idea of a first cause who 
Is causa sui, on the idea of an infinite being whose essence is 
411 
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existence, of an omnipotent creator moved to creation 
pure benevolence. God has been conceived as immanent 
and as transcendent, as efficient cause and as final cause, as 
infinite personality with omniscient intellect and absolute 
good-will, and also as natura naturans naturata, the source of 
existence and the end of existence. Based on these concep- 
tions the relation of God to man has been represented as that 
of a creator to his creature, of a father to his children, of a 
prince to his subjects, and on these ideas of God’s relation to 
the world have been erected the Christian scheme of redemp- 
tion and the ethical scheme of duty, the duty of man to his 
neighbour and of the creature to its creator. The end of 
existence, the attainment of happiness or well-being, is 
accordingly set forth as the reward of righteousness or as the 
value to be realised in the love of God. The conception of 
God as a world-soul replaces all these ideas, and interprets 
our relation to God by the analogy of a purely natural 
phenomenon, a phenomenon which, however mysterious in 
itself, is familiar to everyone who reflects on the nature of 
living activity, the union in every individual subject of 
experience of a soul and a body. 

Everyone distinguishes his soul from his body, whether 
or not he has ever brought definite reflection to bear on the 
problem of their relation. Every individual agent is a soul 
acting in and through a body. The soul is individual, the 
body is composite. The soul is spiritual, the body material. 
The body is an external object which we may study minutely 
and discover, theoretically at least, all there may be, or all 
we may wish, to know about it. The soul is internal, and 
we cannot know it externally. It is the self or consciousness 
which we may know intimately, directly and absolutely in 
the immediacy of experience as subject, we cannot know it 
as an object. We may speculate endlessly as to whether it is 
mortal or immortal, material or immaterial, determined or 
free, but there is no criterion by which we can judge the truth 
or falsity of our hypotheses. Our soul does not present itself 
“in questionable shape ” like the ghost in Hamlet ; nor can 
it play tricks or have its jokes like the soul to whom the 
dying Hadrian bade farewell : 

** Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes, comesque corporis 
Quae nunc abibis in loca 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula ; 
Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos ? 
(Kindly, wayward soul, 

My body’s friend and guest, 
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Whither art thou now to fare 
Cold, pallid, bare 
No more to make thy wonted jest.)” 


The soul has no shape, for it is not spatial, and it has no 
states, for it is not temporal. The body is born and dies, but 
the soul which gives unity and continuity to the life of the 
body is not itself subject to vicissitude. We have varying 
experience, but the soul is identical in all our diversity. 
Circumstances determine the life history of the body, they 
do not affect the soul. In fact, we cannot call the soul a 
thing or an object, it is always subject. It knows and is 
unknown. It has none of the sensible or intelligible qualities 
of a thing, yet it is not nothing, it is what everyone refers to 
as himself. 

This fact, that the soul is not an object of knowledge, that 
we cannot be aware of it by any outer or inner sense quality 
has raised in psychology the definite issue whether we mean 
or can mean anything by affirming its existence. The 
behaviourists have put forward with great plausibility the 
theory that the soul does not exist. It is, they say, nominis 
umbra, the shadow of a name, an abstract idea without 
substance. Its fancied existence, we are told, is pure illusion, 
although the belief in such existence and therefore the naming 
of it as a separate entity has a natural origin in the observa- 
tion of the behaviour of certain constellations of material 
elements. The “I think” of consciousness, it is said, no 
more implies a substantive soul than the “I breathe” of 
respiration. Thinking, according to this theory, is the 
functioning of the mechanisms of articulation—nothing more 
—its existence needs no hypothesis. 

The only way of meeting the challenge of behaviourism 
is to show how the theory defeats itself, its self-stultification 
in fact. This is so important to my own argument that I 
must try to give the reply without ambiguity. Can thinking 
be identical with the articulating which gives it expression ? 
Articulating, we will agree, is mechanical. A machine, a 
composite object with interlocking parts, carries out definite 
actions by concerted movements. But this behaviour of the 
machine has no meaning for the machine. The machine is 

only a machine for an outside observer. A machine cannot 
observe its own behaviour and a fortiori cannot formulate 
for itself a theory of its behaviour. The body may certainly 
be regarded as a machine but only for another than itself, 
observing its behaviour. If that other be the mind or self 
then this self is not the machine but its observer, the knower 
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not the known. The behaviourist identifies this observer of 
the behaviour with the behaviour it observes. He says in 
effect that his own behaviour is himself the behaviourist. 
This is nonsense. We may admit that if he is only declaring 
the representation of the soul as an object to be illusive 
deceptive and self-contradictory he is right, but to think to 
overcome the difficulty of the mind-body relation by a simple 
identity can only result in confusion. 

The idea of the soul is in fact the concretest of all ideas, 
for it is the idea of the self which comprehends its experience, 
not the self which we abstract from its experience. We 
cannot negate this self, for in the very act of negating we 
affirm it. We distinguish, indeed, our self from our experi- 
ence, but we do not separate or divide the one from the other, 
Each of us owns his experience and affirms himself in his 
experience. We do not know other selves as we know our- 
self. We know our mind or self only by distinguishing the 
things we know as objects from ourself as subject knowing, 
and intercourse compels us to recognise that a like distine- 
tion of self and its experience must exist in those with 
whom we discourse. 

If, then, the soul in distinction from the body is always 
subject and never object, if it can know the body as an 
external object and can know itself only in the immediacy of 
its activity, how are we to define the soul and how are we to 
characterise the soul-body relation ? The answer is that the 
relation depends on the principle of individuality, and this 
principle is characteristic of life. Every form of living 
activity, animal, vegetable or even infusorial, is individual. 
Aristotle, the father of scientific biology, was the first to 
direct attention to the fact. He named the principle 
entelechy. A living thing is an organism and an organism 
is 2 material object, the body, on which an actively main- 
tained form, the soul, imposes itself. Souls are entelechies, 
but the terms are not interchangeable, because they have a 
different reference. When we use the term soul we have in 
mind the substance which underlies the appearances and 
gives unity and continuity to the individual organism, when 
we use the term entelechy we have in mind the integrating and 
unifying principle of the organism. 

The introduction of the term entelechy into the modern 
science of biology has given rise to much misunderstanding 
through failure to understand and retain the original Aristo- 
telian meaning. In every individual organism there is a 
multiplicity of structure and a unity of function, each 
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particular structure has its particular function, and the 
organism itself is the integration of its manifold structures 
with their particular functions into a whole acting indivi- 
dually. The integration is not a composition, nor a collec- 
tion, nor a mass aggregation, nor a mob, it is one individual, 
and this individuality means integral indivisible action. If 
we analyse a complex living action it resolves ultimately into 
movements each of which is basically a simple response to a 
specific stimulus and these responses appear as reactions 
of a quite simple type. Yet in the individual these simple 
mechanisms combine to produce unified, complex, highly 
specialised, purposive actions. To interpret this activity 
of the individual we have accordingly a choice of alternatives. 
Either, organisms are an emergence of higher functions out 
of the external combinations of absolutely simple mecha- 
nisms; this is the mechanist hypothesis: or, there is a 
ruling and directing principle dominating the mechanisms to 
subserve a transcending purpose; this is the entelechy 
principle. We are not to conceive entelechy as a soul 
existing apart from and independently of the organism it 
animates, we are to conceive it as the integrating principle of 
the organism. It exists in the form before development as 
power and throughout development it exists as act. If we 
suppose this principle of the organism to be the principle of 
the universe itself then we are conceiving God as the world- 
soul. Are there, let us now proceed to inquire, any grounds 
beyond simple analogy for the idea ? 

Yes: there are two relations, besides the soul-body 
relation, in which the operative principle is entelechy. Both 
are continuous with the soul-body relation, though each 
transcends it. The first is the relation of the body as a 
whole to its constituent members ; the second is the relation 
of the species to the successive generations of individuals 
which actualise it. 

(1) The matter of the organic body is constituted prima- 
tily, whatever it be ultimately, of living cells. Each living 
cell is itself an individual organism. If, then, we regard the 
organism as a machine, we must say that it is a machine 
whose parts are themselves machines and that there is no 
pure matter out of which the machine is formed. If we take, 
for example, the human being in his full activity as a person 
or rational soul with a body serving as the instrument of its 
will, this body itself consists of living individuals each with 
its dominant soul and subservient body. This principle is 
abundantly illustrated in physiology. Every living cell of 
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the body lives its own life, performing its individual function 
selecting its own nutriment, having its own birth and death, 
casting off continually its used material as dead matter, 
Sometimes we discover essential elements of the organism 
as, for example, the white blood corpuscles, enjoying freedom 
in their environment with the power of individual nutrition, 
generation and regeneration, which are yet essential to the 
organism they depend on. 

(2) The origin of species presents to the biologist 
problem as difficult as that which the cell presents to the 
physiologist. We have to invoke the principle of entelechy 
to interpret the universality as well as the individuality 
and particularity of organisms. Nature offers the curious 
spectacle of an actualised generation of individuals to whose 
individual preservation and well-being it is indifferent, 
Nature appears to use individuality as the means of carrying 
forward a purpose which transcends the individual. The 
successive generations of individuals are the vehicle for 
transmitting to the future modes of activity realised only in 
the present, with the necessary modifications imposed by 
variation in the environmental conditions. 

It is this aspect of the living world which suggests the 
idea of a world-soul. Both below us and above and beyond 
us there is evidence of the working of the same entelechy 
principle which we find within us. The analogy is complete. 
The vital agency, whatever it is, which directs the develop- 
ment of the individual is directing the succession of genera- 
tions of individuals, preserving their forms and superseding 
them with new forms when changes in the environment call 
for adaptations. The principle of parsimony, failing any 
positive indication, would lead us to expect that the agency 
is one and identical. In this case we shall interpret creative 
evolution as entelechy operating on a higher plane and 
we shall conceive God as a world-soul. 

It may be objected that as a positive argument it is a 
speculation which projects us into a naturally agnostic 
realm. Indeed part of the principle of entelechy is that its 
purpose is inscrutable and beyond the range of the individuals 
subjected toit. Yet as Kant has pointed out, and illustrated 
so magnificently in his philosophy, concepts which admit of 
no theoretical verification may have important practical 
value. Let us then try to balance the loss and the gain 
which such a concept of God carries with it. 

First let us consider the loss. 
(1) In regard to the relation of God to man the conception 
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of a world-soul would discredit the idea of a personal relation- 
ship founded on rational intercourse and spiritual com- 
munion. Such a personal relation would not indeed be 
inconceivable, but it would be negatived by the analogy and 
could not but seem extravagant and improbable in the 
highest degree. If God is the world-soul he cannot be con- 
ceived either as transcendent or as immanent in the accepted 
meaning of the terms. The world-soul cannot be transcen- 
dent, for it cannot exist in effective independence of the 
world ; and it cannot be immanent for it is not the animating 
put the integrating principle. It will follow therefore that 
God’s relation to the world cannot be that of creator to 
creature or of generator to generated, or of emanator to 
emanated. God and the world will stand for a solidary 
relation of fact. The world-soul must be individual and may 
be personal, but the personality will function on a plane 
which excludes the possibility of intercourse or direct 
relationship. 

(2) In regard to our own side of our relation to God, we 
shall not think of ourselves as the work of his hands, but 
rather as the hands by which God works. The relation will 
be natural, not rational. We must be as essential to God as 
God is essential to us. We shall be literally and not figura- 
tively the body of God, the efficient means by which he fulfils 
his will and accomplishes his purposes without any partner- 
ship in that will or any understanding of that purpose. As 
his instruments we shall be to God not fashioned tools, but 
living natures overruled and directed to some transcendent 
end. 

(3) There can be no law of God, either externally imposed 
or written on our hearts. Our only law will be the law of our 
own being. Our own nature will fulfil its own purpose in its 
own self-expression. 

(4) The world-soul is the hypothesis of a higher entelechy 
and the peculiarity of entelechy is that it postulates non- 
interference with the individual natures which it directs to 
repiees not their own and overrules. It brings about 

armony. We may indeed, with Leibniz, conceive the mode 
of working to be intelligent and the harmony to be pre- 
established. If, however, in the spirit of modern research we 
regard intelligence as only one specialised mode of conscious 
activity, the harmony will be natural. 

(5) We shall have no basis for the idea of providence. 
We shall not be able to say with the poet ‘“‘ God’s in his 
heaven, all’s right with the world.” There is no transcendent 
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God, no other world and no other-worldliness. The imma. 
nence of God in the world will give no assurance of deliverance 
from evil, of the final victory of good, of the hope of 
glory. 

Such is the loss, let us now consider the gain. Are there 
any positive advantages to balance the negative consequences 
which follow from the hypothesis ? We may freely admit 
that we are considering an agnostic hypothesis, a hypothesis 
concerning a realm into which by reason of our finite limita- 
tions we cannot penetrate, a hypothesis, moreover, which 
itself affirms our complete ignorance. We cannot demon- 
strate its truth or falsity, its only claim for acceptance is its 
fitness to interpret the problem of existence. In what way, 
then, does the conception of a world-soul succeed where other 
conceptions of God fail ? 

(1) It supplies a rational basis of the scientific postulate 
of the uniformity of nature. Our cosmological conceptions 
are undergoing at the present time a complete revolution, 
Our knowledge of the physical world is increasing both in 
respect of its external extension and of its internal constitu- 
tion, and the whole of our physical science rests on the 
postulate that one and the same principle of unity and 
continuity holds universally. The astronomer, for example, 
observes a red shift in the spectrum of a nebula ; he estimates 
the source to be hundreds of thousands of million light-years 
distant, and yet he calculates with confidence the velocity and 
direction of the movement of that source. A red shift in the 
spectrum is an atomic phenomenon, and the astronomer’s 
science is based on the supposition that atoms are alike in 
their constitution and identical in their behaviour wherever 
and whenever they are in the whole four-dimensional 
universe of events. How can he know this? He cannot. 
The unity and continuity of the universe is a methodological 
postulate. It is neither empirical nor is it rational. Con- 
sidered as a hypothesis can anything be more extravagantly 
improbable than the idea that some simple, inert, self- 
existent matter is identical in its constitution and similar in 
the emergence of its sensible qualities in all places and at all 
times ? Yet to the scientist this is an article of faith. It is 
what he means by the objectivity of science. The conception 
of a world-soul rationalises this postulate in a way which 
scientific discovery is helpless to effect. It makes this unity, 
continuity and uniformity of nature depend on the conception 
of the activity of the whole acting as a whole and not on the 
similarity of parts as parts. If there be a world-soul the 
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yniformity of nature is as necessary, as natural, and as 
rational as the uniformity of an individual organism. 

(2) The conception of a world-soul rationalises the theory 
of biological evolution. It is impossible to identify the élan 
vital, or life-force, or libido, or whatever be our term for the 
impetus of life, with the God of theology. All the philo- 
sophical attempts to reconcile the divine attributes, per- 
fection, omniscience, benevolence, omnipotence, with real 
change, actual creation, unceasing effort, continuous novelty, 
are futile. Yet the living world cannot be described without 
the categories of purpose and finality. The idea of the world- 
soul brings the vitalist principle to interpret the universe 
itself. It is the only idea which rationalises the belief in 
real, that is creative, evolution. 

(8) The conception of a world-soul enables us to form a 
rational theory of the nature and origin of matter, that is, of 
the dead or inert thing which is opposed to the living activity. 
When we consider the activity of the living organism we find 
that continuously throughout its life and finally at its death 
it casts off dead matter. This matter retains for a time the 
form which life has imposed on it. The matter as we say 
disintegrates until it reaches a form which we think of as 
that of pure matter, entirely inert, completely indifferent to 
the living activity which has used and formed it. This is 
matter as it appears in chemistry and physics. The usual 
way of science is to represent this as materia prima and to 
suppose that life and mind are emergents from it. The idea 
of a world-soul enables us to dispense with this irrational 
conception. The prima materia instead of being the basis of 
living activity now appears as the last form of degradation 
before the final disintegration. This must be stated, how- 
ever, in the form of an argument. 

It isa commonplace of philosophy that our finite existence 
is continuous with two infinites, an infinity below us and an 
infinity above and beyond. The infinity below us is the 
matter which pre-existed our life and will continue to exist 
after our death. Philosophy asked the question in regard 
to this matter—does it exist ? And idealism answered in the 
negative. Philosophy has never been satisfied with that 
answer, for whether matter exists in its own right or not, it is 
something we have to take account of. We are asking, what 
do we mean by matter and how ought we to conceive it ? 
The world-soul idea gives us the answer. Life is the union 
of soul and body, the working together of two principles 
each of which transcends the de facto existence of the 
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individual organism. This union is dissolved at death. The 
dead body is matter without entelechy. It retains for a time 
the form which entelechy had imposed, but entelechy no 
longer controls it. The matter is dead, simply matter, and 
continues its existence indefinitely. What in itself is this 
matter ? Its distinctive character is inertia, but the term 
inertia has undergone in physics, subtly and imperceptibly, a 
complete change of meaning. Newton defined it in his first 
law of motion. Any particle occupying space and enduring 
in time is absolutely passive, it initiates nothing and can offer 
no resistance to the impetus imparted to it. In moder 
theory this inertness or passivity of matter is due to the 
equilibrium of active forces in a system in which oppositions 
are neutralised. Matter has consequently lost its status as 
substance. It is not simple and it is not original, but a 
composition of forces defined geometrically by strains or 
tensors in a dimensional medium. If then we conceive the 
universe as the living world on the analogy of the soul-body 
union, the integrating principle being a supreme entelechy, 
matter will be the débris, the dead encumbrance, continually 
cast off, preserving its form for a time while undergoing 
continual disintegration. In itself matter is phenomenon, 
The reality is activity whose ascent is organisation, its 
descent disintegration. 

Scientifically and philosophically therefore the conception 
of a world-soul has everything to commend it, and offers 
solid advantages in cosmological theory. The loss appears 
serious on the side of religion and morals. Is the loss apparent 
orreal? It is beyond the purpose of this inquiry to attempt 
ananswer. One thing, however, we cannot disguise. Theism 
as ordinarily propounded is full of contradictions which offend 
not only logically but also morally and religiously. The 
hypothesis of a world-soul if it contradicts the ordinary 
theistic conceptions offers the basis for a moral and religious 
reconstruction. 


H. WILDON CARR. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 
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MIND AND BODY. 


I, 
Proressor D. F. FRASER-HARRIS. 


Tue Great War was responsible for many things, most of 
them entirely unforeseen. One of these was our views of the 
powers of the mind to cure or ameliorate bodily conditions. 
For if it was the case that some of the dreadful experiences of 
that frightful disturbance induced in the nervous system a 
state of functional disorganisation, so it was equally the fact 
that the employment of mental therapeusis did a very great 
deal to restore the mental balance. Hypnosis, in particular, 
in skilled hands produced astonishingly good results in cases 
designated by the misleading name of “‘ shell-shock.” 

These considerations bring us sharply up against the age- 
long problem of the relations of mind to matter which has 
too long remained the almost exclusive concern of the meta- 
physicians who declared that the mind could not be the 
cause of changes in the matter of the body since mind and 
matter belonged to two absolutely distinct and incom- 
mensurable orders of existence. Some philosophers admitted 
that mind and body might be associated in some invariable 
“ parallelism,”’ but denied a causal relationship. 

And yet our everyday experience seemed entirely to the 
contrary. Mind did influence body, and body mind, for the 
relationship is reciprocal. If it is true that the emotion of 
joy accelerates the heart, it is equally true that pain in the 
heart depresses and worries the mind. A nauseating smell or 
sight will cause that portion of the body known as the 
stomach to vomit; and the poisoning of the entire body 
which accompanies an attack of congestion of the liver will 
produce a profoundly depressing effect on the mind. The 
sea-sick man does not care whether he sinks or swims. 

These psychic and somatic relationships are reciprocal, so 
that if there is a problem for philosophy in the apparent 
421 
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causal influence of consciousness over the body, there is also 
the converse problem of the causal influence of the body upon 
consciousness. Luckily for psycho-therapeutics, we do not 
require to delay in the application of our remedial measures 
until the philosophers have attained to that state of agree- 
ment amongst themselves which would be considered satis- 
factory. 

One of the great pre-War discoveries in the realm of 
medical psychology was that even the unconscious mind 
could influence the body. The very phrase “ wnconscious 
mind ” would, not so very long ago, have been regarded as a 
contradiction in terms. But the existence of the sub- 
conscious mind has come to be accepted as a fact ; and that 
the sub-conscious mind can influence the body for good or 
ill is regarded as the rational basis of Psycho-analysis. Some 
people seem to think that the essence of Freud’s system is 
that the factor of sex-consciousness can become a disturbing 
element in the development of character; the far more 
fundamental thing is that the unconscious or subconscious 
mind, whether occupied with sex or not, can be a cause of 
anything at all. Freud did not discover the subconscious 
mind—that has been attributed to the late F. W. H. Myers— 
but he did attribute to it certain potentialities and powers 
which no one before his day had done so specifically. 

We have, therefore, moved very far away from the 
‘* materialistic ’’ position of the nineteenth century when 
consciousness was at most regarded as an “‘ epi-phenomenon.” 

The fact is that the interdependence of body and mind is 
far closer than some of us had imagined, so close that we have 
no term in our language for that double-phased organism, the 
self-conscious being, man—body controlled by consciousness 
and consciousness affected by body. We are not all body, 
and we are not all mind, soul or psyche. In the meantime, 
and until a better can be found, let us use the term psychosome 
(“‘ soul-body ’’) to express this great fact. 

Not, of course, that the term ‘‘ psychosome ” explains 
anything; it only expresses a relationship. 

The mind or consciousness is not merely an intangible and 
negligible something superadded to the body or physical 
organism which latter is to be regarded as of the essence of 
our being—the facts are far otherwise. 

The mind or personality is of the essence of the man, for 
it is that which remains constant amid the continual flux of 
matter, and it is that which can be transmitted to offspring 
in a very striking fashion. For the transmissibility of mental 
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traits is, in a sense, far more remarkable and much more 
mysterious than the transmission of bodily. The child has 
not only the eyes, mouth and nose of its parents or remoter 
progenitors, it has the mental characteristics—tendencies, 
capabilities, weaknesses, as the case may be—in a form quite 
as pronounced. 

We speak of blood-relationship, and modern biochemistry 
has given to this a new and very definite meaning, but we 
may just as correctly speak of mind-relationship. This 
inheritance of mental traits and features is quite as definite 
as that of bodily, in some cases much more so. For the soma 
is like its parents because portions of both of them—ovum 
and sperm—have united to form it, but the psyche of the 
offspring in many cases is also just as like the parental psyche 
as it is possible to be in another individual. 

This inheritance of mental traits is the mystery of 
mysteries. The parental or ancestral characteristics are 
inherited with greater certainty even than is, for instance, 
the contour of the head or the colour of the hair. 

The “ continuity of the germplasm ” from generation to 
generation is simplicity itself compared with the continuity 
of the mental make-up. The omnipotence of the mind in the 
co-partnery of the psychosome is the discovery of modern 
medical psychology. So far from the psyche being a negli- 
gible quantity, it is the predominant partner. Thus the body 
in many cases is approached only through the mind, and this 
is the essence of Psycho-analysis. The nineteenth century 
was the century of the hygiene of the soma, the twentieth 
may be that of the psyche. 

The psychosome is unique because life is unique ; it has 
no analogies because it is an existence sui generis. 

During last century, we provided cities with pure water 
and disposed of their sewage, we applied to dwellings the 
principles of ventilation, we discovered the micro-organic 
sources of diseases and in consequence the rational treatment 
of them by vaccines and sera. In the present century we are 
learning that we may have the most excellent public health, 
and be able to enjoy the comforts and conveniences con- 
ferred on us by science, and yet be psychically quite unworthy 
of such great privileges. Crime may be rampant, mental 
disease increasing, and ugliness interpenetrating our public 
and private life like a canker. The causes which lead to our 
moral and esthetic deteriorations are possibly many, to a 
large extent they may be incomprehensible, but they are not 
wholly uncontrollable. 
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We are slowly discovering the laws of the development of 
mind and its powers, and are beginning to apply them to 
Education, Industry, Aésthetics and Behaviour. As part of 
this recognition of psychic supremacy, we must include 
psycho-therapeutics—a term used here in a very wide sense, 
For just as we now regard the criminal mind as a diseased 
mind,‘ so we believe that not the punishment of criminality 
but its treatment is the therapeutic goal of the future. 

We must visualise the whole of the life-cycle of the 
psychosome as an evolutionary integration. The progressive 
development of the mind is quite as important for the estab- 
lishment of normal health as is that of the body. A large 
proportion of the cases which come under the care of the 
physician are primarily cases of the upset of the psychic 
equilibrium. And these disturbances are particularly liable 
to occur at certain epochs in the biological cycle well called 
by the late Dr Clouston of Edinburgh the “ crises of life.” 
In the female these are—puberty, menstruation, pregnancy, 
parturition, lactation and, above all, the menopause; for 
the male, puberty and the climacteric. The treatment of the 
aberrations or insanities which may occur at these crises is 
often more important on the psychic than on the somatic 
side of the psychosome. ‘“‘ Canst thou not minister to a mind 
diseased ? ”’ exclaimed Shakespeare with his usual penetra- 
tion. The large increase of crime during the menstrual period 
in women was long ago remarked on, but it is not an isolated 
occurrence, it is merely a specially noticeable case of the 
disturbance of the psyche as related to the phasic disturbance 
of the soma. Any crime committed during such a period is 
the direct result of the disordered mentality, and only in- 
directly a result of the disturbance in the congested organs 
of reproduction. The somatic factor is present, it is recurrent 
and it tends to the spontaneous recovery of normality, but 
the psychic factor is much more of a problem therapeutically 
and sociologically. The phasic, mental disturbance or 
possible “‘ insanity ” with its potentiality of crime at one of 
these crises is a more serious problem for the medical psycho- 
logist and the legislator than is the somatic disturbance for 
the physician or surgeon. 

‘“* There is nothing great on earth but man, and nothing 
great in man but mind,” as has been declared ; might we not 
paraphase this and say—There is nothing really troublesome 
on earth but man, and nothing really troublesome in man 
but mind ? 

Let it not be thought, however, that all of us are in agree: 
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ment about the necessity of thinking of the human being as 
a psychosome. There is a school, of which the great Russian 
physiologist Pavlov is leader, which prefers in all cases, to 
speak of “‘ physiological ” rather than “ psychological,” and 
to explain mental activities in terms of neural factors only. 
While the conclusions of such a distinguished experimentalist 
as Pavlov must command our profoundest respect, we may 
still feel at liberty to believe, if the case seems to require it, 
that human activity is not adequately expressible by any 
conception less simple than that of “‘ psychosome.”’ 


D. F. FRASER-HARRIS. 


LONDON. 
II. 
Proressor W. BENJAMIN SMITH. 


THERE is an increasing interest in the Mind-Matter problem, 
central for philosophy and of paramount importance for a 
reasonable view of life. Of course, no clear presentation, 
much less discussion, of the subject is possible in brief com- 
pass, yet a few statements, precipitates of many years’ study, 
of much writing and some publication, may not be amiss. 
May their dogmatic form be pardoned, as necessary under the 
conditions. 

The key to the puzzle seems to lie in the “* baffling pheno- 
mena ” (Whitehead) of so-called Error or Illusion. But there 
is naught of the kind about them. They are simple enough 
taken at face-value, faithful and true. For instance, Reflec- 
tion in a mirror. The world W’ behind is just like that W in 
front, made in quite the same way. It is an objectification, 
sign, or symbol of a certain psychic state or activity called 
seeing. Independently of that psychic reality it has no 
existence whatever and pretends to none. Since it is just 
like the visual world W in front, neither have we reason to 
suppose that W has existence independent of the Psyche at 
work in seeing. Shut the eyes—symbol of suspending the 
psychic activity : at once both W and W’ vanish, cease to 
be. All this is confirmed by the kindred “ baffler ”’ Refrac- 
tion, on which there is no need to dwell. 

But Double Vision is too demonstrative to pass by. Hold 
up a pencil (or finger) right before the eyes, and look at a 
distant object, say the moon; you see two pencils. Now 
look at the pencil ; you see two moons. One of each pair is 
just as real as the other ; no one dreams that both are real ; 


VoL. XXIX. No. 8. 14* 
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hence, neither is real. Both are outputs of the same double. 
acting mental function of seeing. In fact, the whole world of 
normal two-eyed vision is double: to each point P corre. 
sponds a P’; only in the narrow horopter do P and P’ fal] 
together into one. But the two worlds hug up closer than 
Siamese twins, and so are commonly taken as one—at least, 
in the Dryland of Prohibition ! To these two highly fluctuant 
worlds the foregoing reasoning applies : neither is more real 
than the other; both cannot be real ; hence, neither is real, 
That they are counted as real and as one, does not count in 
this argument. 

Another Baffler is the After-Image (Nachbild). This 
chases one round on turning off the bulb-light, which some 
would explain by changing its name to After-Discharge! It 
is plainly a product of a fading perceptual activity. Dreams, 
too, come under this head : they are objectifications of mental 
activity, retrostructions at or near the moment of waking, but 
dissociated from the general body of such functioning, hence 
considered lawless, unreal, absurd. The waking vision is very 
like the Dream, essentially the same in nature, but organised 
through racial experience into a mainly self-consistent and 
semi-rational whole. 

The other sense-worlds (of touch, hearing, etc.), far less 
important than the visual, are also products of varied psychic 
exertion, which have been fused and confused with the visual 
world after a fashion too complex for treatment here. To 
introduce them would merely muddle matters. In Sight we 
hear, as it were, a clear and distinct solo; in all the senses 
combined we hear a crude quintet (or sextet ?)—in fact, in 
different tongues ! 

But do we not all see the same world, same sun, moon, and 
stars? By no means. Each makes, unmakes, remakes con- 
tinually a double world, his own. Yet all are extremely alike, 
because their individual makers are so very nearly alike (at 
least, in perceptual faculties, however they may vary in con- 
ceptual). This astonishing psychic likeness is symbolised in 
the thoroughgoing similarity of human bodies even in minu- 
test details of structure. Not at all strange, then, if the 
countless jumble of individual worlds should all in general 
look as much alike as two peas and all be counted as one. 
Even were they not so close akin, they might all be treated as 
one and the same, without raising any notable rumpus. We 
get along fairly well with our (alleged) lower animal asso- 
ciates and friends, as dogs; yet the dog’s world must be 
signally different from ours: with scarce a trace of colour, 
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though much more refined in light and shade, and far higher 
organised in smell. A colour-blind youth may dart round in 
a world quite another in hue than the normal, all unsuspect- 
ing—till examined for admission to the Naval Academy ! 

But what about Nature’s Permanencies in Objects, her 
Uniformities in Laws ?—Why any mystery? They are all 

rfectly intelligible as Images or Symbols of corresponding 
Tetemesisien and Uniformities in the Process of the Psychic 
Universe—of which each one’s physical world is his own 
Depict or Objectification. This mental Universe, conceived 
as One, may be likened to the surface of an ocean or to an 
immense flag floating in the breeze, each Individual to a 
wavelet, a more or less Singular Spot or focus of perceptual 
energy, it may even be of conceptual, and so distinguished 
from its neighbourhood, yet radiating its being throughout, 
and itself irradiated by, the Whole. Of course, then, the 
great body of psychic being is Unconscious as yet, but it 
intensifies more and more here and there into individual con- 
scious concentrations relieved at times by the general Inhibi- 
tion (Pavlov) called Sleep. 

Nor need we wonder that Psyche should thus devote 
herself to making Signs or Symbols called the physical world. 
It may be her only means of self-converse, of self-acquaint- 
ance. Certainly our own daily life is almost wholly given to 
such sign-making, as talking, writing, gesticulating, and the 
like. And what is any language, Greek or English, Sanskrit 
or Hebrew, but an elaborate system of signs ? What is all 
Art but subtle symbolising ? What is Science but the same 
in the chillier region of Conception ? What more is Religion ? 
What is the loftiest idea of God but the Conceptual-Emo- 
tional Objectification of the highest worthiest activities that 
Psyche has yet developed ? No depreciation, then, of Science 
in this doctrine of Psyche as the One Reality (of which Nous, 
Reason, is a sovran phase). No shame to deal exclusively 
with Signs, since they are creations of Psyche herself. But a 
grave misthought to suppose these Signs are All, to mistake 
the Symbol for the Symbolised. 

To be sure, there are scores of questions yet untouched, 
“scruples dark and nice,”—about nebule and Dinosaurs, 
about atoms, electrons, trains of waves, and microbes, here- 
dity, environment, about even Space and Time and the 
Interval, ‘‘ riddles of the Universe ”’ beyond the range of this 
note. Enough that they do not jar our basic facts, at the 
start, that they have not been forgotten, that about ten years 
ago this writer submitted to approving authorities a memoir 
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contending for Space as crumpled and constantly crumpling 
and uncrumpling, the measures of local curvature being go. 
called mass-numbers ; also that Eddington now declares dis. 
tinctly : “ The mass ts the curvature.” (The Nature of the 
Physical World, 1928, p. 156.) Since Space-Time is surely a 
psychic product or expression, all Physics and physical His. 
tory, which merely tell of Space crinkling in Time, must be 
understandable as symbols of psychic activities, though we 
are far from able to understand them so—as yet. But 
Humanity is still a babe. It may yet grow up to a compre. 
hension of Physics as a Symbol of Psychics, of immediate 
experience in Feeling, Willing, Knowing. 

In any case, however complex the physical world, it is 
still not beyond interpretation as here set forth, since, how- 
ever complex the Sign, there is nothing against positing at 
least equal complexity in the Signified—which logically 
removes all such objections as those hinted above. Indeed, 
the analogy of Equation and Locus, in Co-ordinate Geometry, 
implicitly answers all such cavils at once: no matter how 
complicate the figure (or locus), there may be an Equation 
at least equally complicate ; so that the Figure may always 
be regarded as the geometric picture of some algebraic equa- 
tion. Obeying, then, the dictates of unequivocal perceptual 
experience, as herein exemplified, we may regard the physical 
world in space and time as the Depict, Sign, or Symbol of a 
psychic world of Feeling, Thought and Will: somewhat as 
the spatial figure (or locus) is a geometric depiction of an 
algebraic equation—though there is no resemblance between 
Figure and Equation, the Sign and the Signified. 


WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH. 


CotumB1A, Mo. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER’S NEGLECT OF 
THE OBVIOUS. 


HAROLD P. COOKE, M.A. 


THosE who have come from long habit to dwell in a world of 
abstractions are apt to disown their experience, how difficult 
soever it may be to dissociate themselves from it. Some 
reflections, in consequence, there are, so simple and broad in 
their scope, as, commonly speaking, to escape their attention. 
Of such, I consider, are these. 


I. 


But for certain plain presuppositions—if so we may ven- 
ture to call them—none had ever composed a philosophy. I 
mean, among others, the following : interest, command over 
language, reflection and anticipation. If “* presupposition ”’ 
seems strange, you may very well substitute “ premise.” 
That is, metaphysicians commence with a certain antecedent 
equipment. If anyone doubt of the point, we may ask him 
how he could proceed to develop a theory or system, unless 
he were first interested in certain ideas or events, unless he 
persisted, remembered, looked forward, too, into the future. 
How much more is also implied, if you care to go into it 
fully! Perhaps, a whole personal history—unique, indivi- 
dual, continuous—nay, even all previous history, or so it 
may seem on inquiry! Of physics and pure mathematics 
Kant asked himself ‘‘ How are they possible ? ” forgetting 
to ask the same question about the Critique of Pure Reason. 

All this will be clear to the readers of texts like the 
Discourse on Method. Consider such statements as these: 


“* Of philosophy I will say nothing, except that when 
I saw that it had been cultivated for many ages by the 
most distinguished men, and that yet there is not a 
429 
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single matter within its sphere which is not still ip 
dispute, and nothing, therefore, which is above doubt, 
I did not presume to anticipate that my success would 
be greater in it than that of others ; and further, when 
I considered the number of conflicting opinions touching 
a single matter that may be upheld by learned men, 
while there can be but one true, I reckoned as well-nigh 
false all that was only probable.” 


Such statements abound in the Discourse. Its author 
employs the first person, revealing himself, reminiscent. My 
point will be clear in this case, for it lies, so to speak, on the 
surface. He calls into mind old opinions and sketches a 
scheme for the future, considers himself as persisting, believes 
in his own continuity. He needs must, however, raise 
questions about his own so-called “existence”! How 
obscure at the best, how unfruitful! ‘* I think, hence I am,” 
so he says ; and he means “‘ am a somewhat or other ”’ ; and 
then he goes on to conclude that this ‘“‘ somewhat ”’ is really 
a “* substance,”’ whose “‘ essence ”’ is nothing but “ thinking.” 
He could have said something more pointed : “* If Descartes, 
then also this Discourse,”’ or “* Had I not been René Descartes, 
I could not have written the Discourse.” Again, what says 
Kant in his Critique ? 


‘** The very idea of cause so manifestly implies the 
idea of necessary connection with an effect, that it would 
be completely lost, were we to derive it, with Hume, 
from the repeated association of one event with another 
that precedes it, and were we to reduce it to the subjec- 
tive necessity arising from the habit of passing from 
one idea to another.” 


Kant’s work, then, would not have been written, had 
Hume not “ abolished causation ’”’ and Kant been the man 
that he was. He was there, so to speak, all the while with 
the whole of his past life behind him, till Hume in a critical 
moment broke in on his dogmatic slumbers. How exactly 
they came by their systems some thinkers are painfully 
silent. But all, if they wished, could have told us some story 
not totally different. 


II. 


Such ‘‘ premises’ has your philosopher. Strange that 
with such recollections as mostly are his, when composing, 


he troubles to ask himself questions about his own “‘ personal 


identity ’»! What can he mean by the phrase but so much, 
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as it were, of remembrance—and, if it should please him to 
add it, then also of anticipation ? Descartes remembered 
past times at the time of his writing the Discourse and felt 
them as parts, one and all, of his own unique personal 
history. Why found, then, the whole of his thought on so 
barren and threadbare a maxim as seems to proclaim nothing 
more than a passing or instant existence ? Some thinkers, 
like Plato and Hegel, have also a definite “‘ temper,” or so 
William James has contended. He speaks thus in one of his 
lectures : 


“‘ The history of philosophy is to a great extent that 
of a certain clash of human temperaments. Undignified 
as such a treatment may seem to some of my colleagues, 
I shall have to take account of this clash and explain a 
good many of the divergencies of philosophers by it. Of 
whatever temperament a professional philosopher is, 
he tries, when philosophizing, to sink the fact of his 
temperament. Temperament is no conventionally recog- 
nised reason, so he urges impersonal reasons only for his 
conclusions. Yet his temperament really gives him a 
stronger bias than any of his more strictly objective 
premises. It loads the evidence for him one way or the 
other, making for a more sentimental or a more hard- 
hearted view of the universe, just as this fact or that 
principle would. He trusts his temperament. Wanting 
a universe that suits it, he believes in any representation 
of the universe that does suit it. He feels men of 
opposite temper to be out of key with the world’s 
character, and in his heart considers them incompetent 
and ‘ not in it,’ in the philosophic business, even though 
they may far excel him in dialectical ability. Yet in 
the forum he can make no claim, on the bare ground of 
his temperament, to superior discernment or authority. 
There arises thus a certain insincerity in our philosophic 
discussions : the potentest of all our premises is never 
mentioned.” } 


So the more we go into the matter, the more the whole 


man seems the premise on which, above all, rests his theory. 


II. 
Prior to all philosophical systems are living, historical 


thinkers, who make them, as Kant would say, possible. No 


1 Pragmatism, pp. 6 ff. 
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thinkers, in short, then no systems. In that case how bring 
up the systems to batter and bruise their own makers? In 
all philosophical systems the starting-point (that is, the 
apx7j) must needs be the thinker himself with his interests, 
anticipations, recollections, conceptions and so on. In one 
single word, it is “I.” It is not, on the one hand, a judge. 
ment. Nor is it, again, on the other, a self or a subject and 
objects. This seems but too often forgotten. How often 
your scientist also, describing his work upon paper, will leave 
himself out of the business! What problems he thereby 
creates! How reflection is clouded, perverted! He comes 
very soon to paint pictures, unseen, unperceivable also, 
James Ward, at least, saw that point clearly. 


“The assumed primacy of the physical as against 
the psychical is due, first, to the fact that in his absorp- 
tion and interest in the objective attitude the naturalist 
has forgotten himself ; and next, to the fact that he 
has mistaken his abstract conceptions for presented 
realities.” } 


‘What Ward has thus argued of science applies to philo- 
sophy also. This attitude, ‘‘ wholly objective,” no doubt, 
does your scientist credit, when viewed in a personal aspect. 
It, none the less, leads to much trouble. For “‘ I ’—indeed, 
““I”’ and no other—am there from the first in both cases. 
“*I ” work in the one among books, in the other with test- 
tubes and what not. Omitted, left out, ab initio, ‘‘ I’ never 
can then get included. Take also James Ward’s further 
point, when he deals with your naturalist systems, which are, 
for that matter, but physics set up for a sound metaphysics. 
Begin with the final conclusions ; no way is there back to the 
“1.” ‘The naturalist cannot get back to himself as a 
living, thinking, acting being.”’ 2 


IV. 


‘In one single word, it is ‘ I’ ”’—not an “ ego,” “ self,” | 
I never so speak of myself in 


9 


** subject ” or ‘* substance. 
the commoner commerce of life. Such terms are external 
and colourless, abstract, befitting spectators, coined and 
current among your pale critics in cloisters and studies alone. 
Yet these critics are also unique. And no two have identical 
pasts, the same reading, the same recollections. And so we 
1 Naturalism and Agnosticism, ii., 106. 
2 Ibid., ii., 101. 
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see why in a measure no two have identical systems. Philo- 
sophy and logic, however, know nothing of “I” in the 
concrete. They substitute ‘‘ egos ’ and “ selves,”’ which are 
nothing but lifeless conceptions, appear but the barest 
abstractions, when probed and discerned to the bottom. 
“M,” “N,” ‘A. N. Other,” I fancy, would serve them as 
well in their progress. Such symbols take anyone’s place 
and, in consequence, take no one’s place. They are not 
“you” and “ I,” the real actors. 


V. 


As with “‘ I,” so it is with “ you” also. What, indeed, 
has metaphysics or logic yet made of imperatives, vocatives, 
the second person singular, plural, of questions and prayers 
and entreaties, commands, imprecations, requests? I may 
say, ‘‘ Pass the wine, if you please,” or, again, ‘‘ Shall I pass 
you the wine?” Such “ relations,” “‘ situations,” ‘‘ experi- 
ences ’’—whatever your fancy may call them—are certainly 
farfrom uncommon. Yet, claiming the whole of experience 
so often for subject or province, philosophers seem to ignore 
them. 


VI. 


We have, then, this ‘‘ I—you ”’ relation, direct, ‘‘ face-to 
face’? or immediate. We both of us posit a somewhat we 
mean or intend by “the wine.” ‘“‘ You” or “I,” as the 
phrase goes, will ‘* pass it,” manipulate, handle or move it. 
We do not intend by “‘ the wine ”’ an “ idea,” “* presenta- 
tion ” or “* object,”’ as those terms are frequently used. But 
not to examine them further, should thinkers ignore such 
“relations”? ? Suppose they throw light, for example, on 
what we are used to call “‘ things.”” How did men come to 
speak of such “‘ things’ ? Did they mean at first what they 
could ‘* move ”’ or “* transfer from one place to another ”’ ? 


VII. 


And here we may note that your thinker says most of 
perception and reason. He looks on “ the world”’ from a 
study—is, in a great measure, inactive. Why, then, be 
surprised, if we hear but a little of “‘ actions ”’ and “‘ motions,” 
if some would go even so far as to banish—deny—all 
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“‘ activity ’??1 And so the great problem, you gather from 
Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, and others, is that of ‘‘ external 
perception.”’ In fact, the good Bishop’s main thesis that 
being is being perceived must appear somewhat hard of 
refuting, so long as you think of perception. Instead of 
*“‘ perceiving the wine”’ all so red and so sweet and so 
fragrant, suppose that the Bishop had “ passed it.’’ A blind 
man, indeed, might have “ passed it.’? Would esse have then 
been moveri—its being have been to be moved ? And what 
would “ the wine,”’ have been then ? This, at least, we may 
venture to say—that the problem had not seemed so simple.? 

These, then, considered in outline, are some of the factors 
or premises philosophers seem to neglect. 


H. P. COOKE. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


1 “T think, hence I am,” so said Descartes, or cogito rather than ago, 
though cogito did include “ will” as defined in his book, the Principia. 
Thus was the stress laid on “ thinking.” 

2 Did Johnson mean something like this? ‘* After we came out of the 
church, we stood talking for some time together of Bishop Berkeley’s 
ingenious sophistry to prove the non-existence of matter, and that every- 
thing in the universe is merely ideal. I observed, that though we are 
satisfied his doctrine is not true, it is impossible to refute it. I never shall 
forget the alacrity with which Johnson answered, striking his foot with 
mighty force against a large stone, till he rebounded from it, ‘ I refute it 
thus’ ” (Boswell’s Life of Johnson [Macmillan, 1900], i., 847). Should 
“he ” not be “ it ” (or the stone) in “ till he rebounded from it ” ? 
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THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF 
ARTHUR CLUTTON-BROCK. 


NOWELL SMITH, M.A. 
Late Headmaster of Sherborne School. 


My object in this article is to call the attention, particularly 
of parents and teachers, to the religious philosophy of a 
writer who obtained a very considerable vogue by his 
strikingly original articles in the Times Literary Supplement 
early in the war, whose subsequent writings exercised great 
influence upon contemporary religious writers, but who was 
prevented by a premature death from consolidating his 
position as a religious and philosophical leader. Considera- 
tions of space oblige me to confine myself almost entirely to 
his specifically religious books. For the rest it is perhaps 
sufficient here to state that before the war he was known in 
literary and artistic circles as art critic to The Times and as 
author of books on Shelley and William Morris. His articles 
in the Times Literary Supplement from August 1914 to 
February 1915, originally anonymous, were republished in 
two small pamphlets as Thoughts on the War. He also wrote 
some of the Pamphlets for War Time published by the 
Clarendon Press, and some Fabian Tracts, and he occasion- 
ally gave public addresses. The one poem published by him, 
Simpson’s Choice (1915), is a very witty satire upon the 
“respectable sinner ”’ of the middle-class society typified by 
“the Cromwell Road.” 

In 1916 Clutton-Brock addressed a small book to teachers, 
which one wishes every intelligent teacher (and, Utopian as 
the idea is at present, surely all teachers ought to be intelli- 
gent) would read, mark, learn and inwardly digest. It is 
called The Ultimate Belief and it contains his philosophy of 
religion. Unlike too many such statements it is not only 
short, but lucid. I know of no other modern religious book 
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which commands my assent so completely except Bosan- 
quet’s equally short What Religion Is. Like everything 
written during the war it bears the marks of its occasion ; 
but it is no more the worse for that than Milton’s Areo- 
pagitica or Burke’s Present Discontents. As the preface says ; 


“This war, among other things, has convinced me 
that we in England need to teach ourselves first, and 
then our children, a true and coherent philosophy, if 
we are to withstand that false and coherent philosophy 
which now possesses the mind of Germany and to which 
she owes her fanatical power.”’ 


But though the striking exhibition of theoretic as well as 
practical thoroughness given by Germany bore in upon him 
this need, Clutton-Brock was as far as possible from seeking 
or teaching simply an anti-German philosophy or religion. 
It was not in order to win the war that he wanted teachers 
to have and to teach a philosophy ; it was in order that 
teachers and pupils might have right values and a sincere 
religion. 


“To teach a boy religion without philosophy is to 
teach him mere mythology which he can do what he 
likes with” (p. 14). ‘“‘ If the great evil in Germany is 
the conscious worship of Germany, the great evil in 
England is the unconscious worship of money, and 
against that our boys and girls have no philosophical 
protection whatever ”’ (p. 13). 


The philosophy which Clutton-Brock then expounds in 
language of beautiful simplicity and coherence is that of 
goodness, truth and beauty as the absolute values in which 
alone the human spirit can find satisfaction. 

‘* Spirit is a name given by philosophy to that part 
of us which has certain desires that are not desires of the 
flesh. . . . The philosophy of the spirit tells us that the 
spirit desires three things and desires these for their 
own sake and not for any further aim beyond them. 
. . . So the spirit has three activities, and three alone, 
as it has three desires; namely, the moral, the intel- 
lectual, and the esthetic activities. And man lives so 
that he may exercise these three activities of the spirit, 
and for no other reason. Every other theory of life, 

however it may be presented, amounts to this—that 
man lives so that he may live—and is incessantly con- 
tradicted by all the higher values and activities of man. 
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... This is not mere theological dogma pretending 
to be philosophy. It is the result of experience and it 
appeals to experience ”’ (pp. 20-2). 

** All this, perhaps [he says] will seem commonplace 
to the reader. But I would ask him, especially if he is 
a teacher, to note the fact that there are three activities 
of the spirit . . . to be exercised equally for their own 
sake. This is the fact which is commonly ignored in 
our education and in our philosophy. . . . The common 
belief of most teachers and moralists in England is that 
there is only one activity of the spirit, the moral—that 
we must do good for the sake of doing good and for no 
other reason—but that the intellectual and esthetic 
activities are subsidiary to the moral, and not really 
spiritual at all ”’ (pp. 23, 24). 


There is nothing one-sided about Clutton-Brock’s philo- 
sophy or his exposition of it. He does not attempt to redress 
the existing balance by minimising morality. On the con- 
trary, every writing of his from his Shelley to his Hamlet, as 
well as the whole tenor of his life, proved that his value for 
righteousness was as absolute and effective as his value for 
intellectual truth and for beauty. 


‘““ The moralist [he writes] if he does not recognise 
the other two spiritual activities, inevitably comes to 
think of morals themselves as a means to comfort either 
in this world and the next, because he does not know 
what to do with his morals ; the mere esthete inevitably 
becomes a hedonist ; the mere intellectualist a sophist 
or a pedant ”’ (pp. 38, 39). 


But inasmuch as English education, at least that of the 
well-to-do and so most influential people, tended to give 
about ninety per cent. of its attention to morals, nine to 
cultivation of the intelligence, and one—if as much—to the 
esthetic faculty, the novelty of Clutton-Brock’s gospel 
consisted in the raising of the zsthetic to the level of the 
intellectual and of both to that of the moral activity of the 
spirit. Accordingly the chapter on the esthetic activity was 
in fact the most important in the book. Clutton-Brock 
himself felt that the desire for beauty was not so easily 
described as the desire to do right and the desire to know the 
truth (cf. p. 20). 


** What does the esthetic faculty aim at? This 
difficulty has not yet been thoroughly overcome; we 
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are less conscious of our exercise of the sesthetic activity 
than of our exercise of the moral and intellectual ; and 
therefore we are less aware of its nature and import- 
ance ”’ (p. 68). 


But he insists and demonstrates that the esthetic 
activity and the esthetic value are clearly distinguished from 
the moral and intellectual, and equally absolute, i.e. valued 
oe their own sake and not for pleasure or utility or any other 
end. 

It would take us too far to summarise Clutton-Brock’s 
criticism of English education and his appeal to teachers to 
recognise the absolute values. That appeal still needs 
repetition and reinforcement by all who are capable of under- 
standing the needs of society and the potentialities of the 
human spirit. Clutton-Brock did not pose as a voice crying 
in the wilderness. His attitude was never that of so many of 
the self-called Humanists, who begin by excommunicating 
the rest of mankind and find that it takes all their time and 
energy. He rather seized upon everything in contemporary 
life and thought that was consonant with his own central 
faith in the absolute values of goodness, truth and beauty, 
and used it all for argument and illustration, while by the 
very nature of his mind, his training and his philosophy, he 
rejected the extravagances and unbalanced exaggerations 
of the half-baked schools and systems, of which there are 
bound to be so many in an age of such rapid expansion of 
knowledge and of mental freedom and such social upheavals 
and unrest. He himself had borne witness to the profound 
influence that William Morris had exercised upon European 
art before the end of the nineteenth century. The desirability 
of art, if not its necessity, was already widely preached before 
Clutton-Brock began to write. The importance of fostering 
the esthetic interests and faculties of the adolescent was not 
unrecognised—here and there—in schools. Yet on a general 
view it is not easy to shake off a feeling of discouragement at 
the little that even now has been accomplished in removing 
the reproach that 


‘‘ nearly every boy leaves school weaker in his esthetic 
activity than when he went there and so impoverished 
rather than enriched by his education ”’ (p. 86). 


Even now the philosophy of the spirit is little studied 
among teachers and parents, and in their refusal to face it 
they fail to understand the things belonging to their peace. 
It is indeed natural and right that morals, which means the 
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ractical activity of one person in relation to others, should 
be the prime concern of the educator as the indispensable 
condition of social welfare: but if only the educator could 
realise that the absolute value of morals can only exist in 
living union with the absolute values of truth and beauty ! 
The concluding chapter of The Ultimate Belief might surely 
open the eyes of some of those educators who are afraid of 
the philosophy of the spirit. 


‘“* We all have other passions besides our spiritual 
passions ; and it is a problem for all of us not to be 
mastered by these other passions. It is also a problem 
for our teachers. They and our parents have a fear that 
we may ‘ go to the bad’; and this fear, more than 
anything else, makes education difficult and the philo- 
sophy of the spirit unwelcome to teachers ”’ (pp. 90, 91). 
‘“* At bottom our fear of freedom for the young is a fear 
of the sexual instinct and all its dangers. . ... But 
there is a long period in the life of the child, before he 
reaches the age of puberty, in which the desires of the 
spirit may be encouraged; and if they are so en- 
couraged, they will be his best safeguard against the 
dangers of the sexual instinct. . . . To those whose 
sense of beauty is starved sensuality comes as a great 
glory, because it awakens their sense of beauty. There 
is to them something actually good in it because it opens 
their eyes to what they had not seen before; and no 
preaching will make them believe that it is bad. But 
if they have been long aware of beauty and of its 
absolute value, they will not yield to sensuality as a 
revelation ’’ (pp. 93-6). 


There follow some admirably original and sensible reflec- 
tions upon the current misconception and the true relations 
of sexual love and the love of beauty—reflections which 
anticipate some of the doctrine of the Testament of Beauty 
and expose the fallacy, as well as explain its origin, of that 
glorification of mere sensuality which has been so fashionable 
of recent years. The failure to recognise the threefold 
absolute of Goodness, Truth and Beauty is the cause of men’s 
making such a mess of their own and of other people’s lives : 
and this failure is mainly due to the disproportionate 
emphasis laid upon morals, and the false sanctions invoked 
to enforce them upon the young, together with the neglect, if 
not the actual repression, of their intellectual and still more 
their esthetic or emotional faculties. 
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At the end Clutton-Brock returns to his social doctrine, 


“* Once understand the philosophy of the spirit, and 
you will see that we are all concerned with each other’s 
spiritual activities. The aim of civilisation is not to give 
a few the leisure to exercise their intellectual and 
esthetic activities, while the many are drudges, even if 
their drudgery saves them from actual want. We know 
that is true of the moral activity ; we do not suppose 
that only the rich ought to be good. But it is true also 
of the other spiritual activities. And for this reason: 
that men exist so that they may exercise all their 
spiritual activities and not merely so that they may be 
good. All men are equal in that they have an equal 
right to spiritual activities; and the proper aim of 
society is to secure this equality, not merely to secure 
property to those who have it ” (pp. 102, 103). 


About the same time as The Ultimate Belief Clutton- 
Brock contributed a chapter on Art to F. S. Marvin’s 
collection of essays called Progress and History in which he 
repeated the ideas on art and taste and their relation to social 
life which he had already expressed in his book on William 
Morris. Like St Paul and all evangelists he never shrank 
from repeating himself and was quite careless of his own 
literary reputation if he had but the opportunity to “ preach 
the Gospel.”’ And of course on each occasion there was new 
matter and the freshness of a living, not a cut-and-dried, 
creed. Thus the ideas of the book on Morris reappear again 
in the later collection (1920) called Recent Developments in 
European Thought and again in his essay ‘‘ Art and the 
Escape from Banality,’” written actually on his deathbed, 
and published just after his death in a symposium originally 
planned and discussed in his house, edited by Percy Dearmer 
under the title The Necessity of Art (1924). 

In 1917, besides an Introduction to the Letters of a French 
Soldier edited by M. Chevrillon, he contributed an essay to 
Canon Streeter’s collection called Immortality ; in 1918 and 
1919 to two more composite volumes Faith and Freedom 
and The Spirit. His two essays in the latter on “ Spiritual 
Experience ” and “ Spirit and Matter ”’ are very beautiful in 
thought and expression, and that in the former is the best 
account of the relation between religion and morality which 
I know. In 1918 appeared his Studies in Christianity, in 
1919 a continuation called What is the Kingdom of Heaven? 
In all his religious writings and during all these later years he 
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was cordially, but somewhat nervously, hailed by “‘ Bishops 
and other Pastors and Curates ”’ as a valuable but possibly 
dangerous ally ; and he took a gleeful and Puck-like delight 
in laughing at the situation in which he found himself. 
From the beginning of the war to the end of his life he was as 
determined an enemy of the blindness of ecclesiastics and 
merely conventional Christians (blind leaders of the blind) as 
the prophet of Nazareth had been of the Jewish Church of 
His day. This indignation was one of the emotions which 
drew him to the side of Christ. But it was not merely on the 
destructive side that he was drawn. He saw in Christ that 
faith in the absolute values of goodness, truth and beauty, 
and that joyous activity of the spirit in expressing that faith 
in concrete life, which was his own ideal of humanity—what 
he often described in eloquent passages as “‘ Man’s response 
to the grace of God.”’! I think his first explicit relation of 
Christ to his own religious philosophy occurs in The Ultimate 
Belief (pp. 81, 82), where he declares that Christ’s saying 
about the lilies of the field 


“is an assertion of the absolute value of beauty and 
the merely relative value of luxury. Christ’s whole 
teaching [he adds] and the teaching of all true religion, 
is an assertion of absolute values.” 


The Studies in Christianity and What is the Kingdom of 


Heaven ? explain, illustrate and justify this theme. 


** Love, in the Christian sense of the word, is absolute 
value. When we say that we love we mean that we 
value absolutely and not in terms of use. . . . Love is 
self-forgetfulness and the only way in which we can 
attain to self-forgetfulness ; but we value self-forgetful- 
ness because it is love, not love because it makes us 


1Cf. Robert Bridges’ Testament of Beauty (1929), Bk. I., ll. 120-3. 


“*Man’s happiness, his flaunting honey’d flower of soul, 
is his loving response to the wealth of Nature. 

Beauty is the prime motive of all his excellence, 

his aim and peaceful purpose.” 


There was much in common between Bridges and Clutton-Brock in 
their philosophical outlook. In both the esthetic interest was pre- 
dominant to a degree rare among English philosophers ; at the same time 
in both the esthetic interest was balanced by strong positive moral 
convictions and a powerful logical faculty—advantages often lacking to 
those in whom the esthetic sensibility is predominant. At the same time 
Brock’s insatiable sociability and complete absence of pride were as far 
from Bridges’ temperament as his Socialism from Bridges’ “‘ aristocratism.” 
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forget ourselves. The Christian doctrine of love is but 
a more precise and passionate form of the religious 
affirmation of absolute values” (p. 10). ‘‘ He that 
would save his life, shall lose it. Christ is a religious 
teacher, not a philosopher, because for Him truth cap 
be attained to only by an incessant interaction of conduct 
and thought; and for Him that interaction is the main 
business of man. Act rightly so that you may think 
rightly ; think rightly so that you may act rightly” 
(p. 13). “*‘ Christ assumes the same values in all men; 
and He says that, through acting upon them, men will 
attain to truth. In them is the voice of God, speaking 
to us through our own feelings ; and because He speaks 
to us through our own feelings, because it is our minds 
that utter His speech, we are His children. . . . And 
the essence of Christ’s teaching, that which makes it 
religious, is that we are to listen for the voice of God, not 
in signs and wonders, but in our own hearts ”’ (p. 14). 


Clutton-Brock goes on to point out how the failure to 
have faith in their own absolute values and the consequent 
enslavement to ‘‘ external reality ” (for which a better term 
would surely be ‘‘ phenomena ”’) have led to such aberrations 
as the cruelties of primitive religion, the inhumanities of 
economic religion, the will-to-power religion of Nietzsche. 
So too with enslavement to externally imposed codes of 
morality, as of the Scribes and Pharisees; and to one-sided 
logic, as in Calvinism. The refutation of all false religions 
and false denials of religion is to be found in the experiences 
of those who trust in their own absolute values, an experience 
of which Christ gives the highest expression, but which 
speaks to us also in the lives and utterances of all those who 
in their different degrees have had the same trust. 


*“* Does Christianity speak the truth? No one can 
say who has not tested it in action ; and those who have 
tested it cannot prove it to those who have not. They 
can only affirm their utter certainty, as St Paul does 
when he says—‘ I am persuaded that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus.’ Only through the 
music of those words can we understand their meaning, 
for that alone tells us what they meant to the speaker. 
. . - He speaks like a poet in love. . . . But this love 
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of the saint is a love of something universal, it is the 
answer made to another love which he calls the love of 
God ; and the universal in him speaks for all men. We 
know it, when we feel the beauty of his speech ; we know 
that his mind is flushed with the light of a reality which 
he, seeing it, dares to call by the name of God” 
(pp. 64, 65). 


The chapters on “‘ Christ and the Christian’’ and ‘‘ The 
Grace of God’’ which follow seem to me every time I read them 
one of the most beautiful things in literature. His figure of 
Christ is totally unconventional and original—not para- 
doxical or fantastic, for it is in essentials the Christ of the 
modernist or liberal Christian or Unitarian of to-day, both 
of whom, though they may differ in their speculative 
Christology, in effect relegate that to a secondary place and 
concentrate their love and trust upon the man Jesus as 
manifesting the divine in the human—in degree and not in 
kind differing from its manifestation in all the children of 
God. 


“Tf Christianity now renews itself [says Clutton- 
Brock (p. 73) ] and lives again in joy and pride and 
laughter and tears, there will soon be an end of all 
dispute among Christians about the divinity of Christ. 
Those who called him God did so for reasons, whether 
good or bad, that are now meaningless. The bad reason 
was that they wished to give him an authority outside 
himself and his own word. . . . The good reason was 
the sense of his supreme reality, and the desire to believe 
that God was real like him, was indeed utterly a person 
and not a celestial process ; and the belief that Christ 
was God did itself exalt men’s conception of God. But, 
though that reason was good once, it is not good now ; 
for the belief in the divinity of Christ has done its work. 
It has made us dare the thought that we are all sons of 
God because of our likeness to Christ, and sons not by 
metaphor but in reality. . . . It is by the best in our- 
selves, in Christ, that we know Him. If there is a God, 
we are the sons of God ; and Christ is one of us. He has 
his authority for us because he is utterly one of us and 
not because he is in any way different ; and the more he 
is himself to us, the less authority or status he needs, 
whether human or divine. I do not need to think that 
The Magic Flute is more than human, before I can be 
aware of its beauty. If it were not beautiful to me, if it 
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me would it have, even if I knew that it had beep 
communicated straight from God? In The Magic 
Flute, in Christ, in all men and things that make ys 
aware of divinity, the Word is utterly made flesh. And 
we cannot make it more the Word by thinking that there 
is in the flesh some difference from our own.”’ 


There is nothing revolutionary in this in these days, 
though it is not the Christology of the Churches, East oy 
West. But it is original in the strict sense of the word, and 
the expression has the characteristic turns of argument and 


wit and a sort of impudent simplicity. Brock took a delight [ 
in poking fun at all pompous solemnity and pretence ; and | 


he was convinced, as I have heard him say, that Christ was 
like Socrates and Shakespeare and Mozart in having this 


sense of amusement as part of his loving sympathy with his f 


fellow-men. This chapter contains many Brockian sayings, 


‘“* Christ is the greatest figure in history, as Hamlet 
is the greatest figure in art, because of his reality” 
(p. 66). ‘° If only there had been a Shakespeare or a 
Dostoevsky, or even a Boswell, to watch him ; one who 
did not wish to prove anything about him, but only 
wished to draw him to the life. As it is we feel some- 
times as if we were reading Horatio’s biography of 
Hamlet, that apology which Hamlet asked him to write, 
and not Shakespeare’s play” (p. 67). ‘* The fiercest 
atheist may make his jokes about God; he does not 
make them about Christ, but only reproaches Christians 
with being unlike him. A determined effort has been 


made to represent Christ as the first Anglican clergyman, 
but it has failed. He remains himself for every- f 
one. ...” (p. 80). “‘ To Christ the law is always af 
limitation upon righteousness. It is meant to be af 
minimum ; and men take it for a maximum ”’ (p. 85). 
‘*The Church does not take literally the command: f 
‘Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that [ 
would borrow of thee turn thou not away’; because | 
to make a law of that would be to make the life of the 
rich impossible. It does take literally the words about 7 
divorce, because they do not affect the rich more than f 
the poor, and because therefore it has some chance of | 


enforcing them ”’ (p. 85). 


This last quotation and the whole chapter at the end on | 
“the future of Christianity” are instinct with Clutton: | 


were not wise as only such beauty can be, what value to | 
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Brock’s passionate and rational conviction of the injustice 
and futility of our present social order. Just as in his 
Thoughts on the War, so here he exposes the inconsistency 
of all abstract dogmas of nationalism and economic fatalism 
with the profession of Christianity. 
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‘** Men are not less men if you label them German or 
French or English. Souls are not Spaniards too, as 
Crashaw said. That way madness lies, the pedantic mad- 
ness that has possessed mankind all through the ages, that 
expresses itself in the theories of professors, as in the 
war dances of savages, only more dully. The Germans, 
at their maddest, talk of their Realpolitik. Realpolitik 
is to be aware of men, women and children, not of idols 
who demand their sacrifice. But we are possessed by 
the same madness at home, and use phrases of our own 
no wiser than theirs. Instead of thinking of men and 
women, our own countrymen, we think of labour and 
capital, and demand and supply, and the class-war ” 
(pp. 189, 140). ‘“* Nothing is so easy as to seem wise to 
yourself, if you empty your mind of all facts; and the 
chief facts for us, as Christ told us, are men and women. 
Forget them and you may be the wisest fool in Christen- 
dom. So we all forget them in our politics and seem 
wise to ourselves and fools to posterity ” (p. 142). 


What a sudden sting in the tail of that epigram ! 


‘“‘ For we never ask ourselves the simple question— 
why we should have politics at all; and so we never 
learn the simple answer, which is—so that we may 
make our love and pity for each other stronger in its 
united force than our individual instinct of self-preserva- 
vation. . . . And there is no political wisdom at all 
except in this will to rise together above the struggle for 
life. But this will, in which is all political wisdom, is 
begotten in men simply by the love and pity of actual 
men, that love and pity which the fools of the world call 
sentiment. But real love and pity are the opposite of 
sentiment ; for they must express themselves in action 
and, the stronger they are, the more they will express 
themselves in successful action. Love and pity, as 
Christ told us, are not brainless passions ; the brainless 
passions, that breed mad theories, are hatred, greed, 
mercilessness. . . . Sonowif we, the mass of prosperous 
people in this country, consented to our love and pity 
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for the poor, we should be moved to action and to wise 
action ”’ (pp. 142, 1438). 


What is the Kingdom of Heaven? develops in greater 
detail the thesis that the central truth which Christ saw and 
taught and lived was that of the absolute values, which he 
expressed in the terms “ the Kingdom of Heaven ”’ or “ of 
God.” The little book is full of beauty, and of that extra. 
ordinary intellectual agility with which he could always 
adjust his arguments to any doubt, difficulty or objection 
with which other people or his own critical mind assailed it, 
Both these qualities, the beauty and the argumentative 
cogency, though one cannot but believe that they must have 
had and still have their effect in sowing the seed of the 
Kingdom, are nevertheless obstacles to acceptance by the 
average semi-educated, unimaginative, well-to-do Britisher, 
Beauty and thought are the two things of which most of us 
are most afraid, beauty because we associate it with loose 
living and thought because we don’t know where it might 
lead us. Hence although we produce some of the best poetry 
and best philosophy in the world, our practical men, of what- 
ever profession, especially politicians and parsons, whose 
interest in the Kingdom of Heaven ought to be the most 
vivid, suspect and distrust poetry and philosophy as tending 
to discredit their own insensibility and mental lethargy. 
Political and ecclesiastical economy with their tabulated 
dogmas save a lot of thinking and do not endanger respectable 
habits. Hence although during the ordeal of the war many 
respectable people, dignitaries of the Church and honourable 
women not a few, were delighted to find so fluent and 
charming a writer and speaker apparently on the side of the 
angels, one does not find that Clutton-Brock’s Christian 
philosophy “* cuts much ice ” now that we have settled down 
into the old grooves of peace. Truths, which seemed not only 
practical, but the only way of salvation, to men and women 
haunted by the fear of a ruined world, are called “ un- 


practical,” but really feared as revolutionary, when the same | 
men and women find that after all they are still surrounded [ 
and sheltered by parts at any rate of the old fabric of society. | 
The kingdoms of this world may have been somewhat [| 
shaken up; most of them have become rather alarmingly [| 
democratic and realistic and no longer altogether comfort- | 
able to quiet well-to-do people ; but, such as they are, they | 
are less alarming than the prospect of any ideal kingdom— | 
call it of God, of Heaven, of Christ, what you will—b eng 
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actually realised in our time. ‘‘ Give peace in our time, O 
rd!” 

" Concurrently with his books and pamphlets Clutton- 
Brock was doing his regular work as literary and art critic ; 
and in 1919, 1920, 1921, he published three collections of his 
critical articles, Essays on Art, Essays on Books, and More 
Essays on Books, delightfully full of mixed reading, but 
unified by his humorous, sympathetic, yet coherent, clear- 
sighted philosophy. In 1922 he published a little book on 
Hamlet, defending Shakespeare as a dramatist from the 
criticism of Mr J. M. Robertson and Mr T. S. Eliot. There 
are, | think, one or two weak spots in his argument, but in 
general it is a happy example of his combination of artistic 
and common sense as he deals with the rather perverse 
ingenuity of Mr Robertson and the equally perverse dogma- 
tism of Mr Eliot. In the same year he contributed a short 
article called ‘‘ The Magic Dream ”’ to a boys’ paper at Eton, 
College Days. This is one of the most charming of his jeuz 
desprit, beginning with a sketch of Shelley and Milton 
conversing in the Elysian fields and ending with Shakespeare 
and Mozart collaborating to make the perfect opera. 

But in 1922 Clutton-Brock was already struggling with 
the painful disease of which he died on January 8, 1924. 
Since his death four more small volumes of his essays have 
been published, on life, literature, and religion, some of them 
reprinted from periodicals, some printed for the first time 
from the MS. books in which he often used to write, as the 
spirit moved him, without thought of publication. There 
was also published in 1926 a collection of his poems, mostly 
written before his marriage. These begin with a sonnet- 
sequence called The Miracle of Love. The sonnets are of the 
Shakespearean type, and although they are genuine in 
feeling, interesting in thought, and beautiful in execution, 
they labour under the fatal disadvantage of reminding one of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets. They are followed by a dozen and a 
half of lyrics, mostly love lyrics, in traditional forms, and 
finally a handful of experiments in “‘ free verse ”’ as it is 
called. The volume ends with two stanzas which I must 
quote both for their beauty and for the exquisitely Brockian 
manner of their emendation. They were dictated to his 
wife on Christmas Day, 1923, a fortnight before his death : 


‘“* Now my body masters me, 
Little past its pains I see, 
Yet I remember Christmas Day, 

Faint and still and far away. 
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I, a man by sickness worn, 

On this day when Christ was born, 
Turn again to that strange story, 
All humility mixed with glory.” 


“* As he originally spoke it,” writes his wife, ‘ the last 
verse ran : 
“I, a man by sickness worn, 
On this day when Christ was born, 
Turn for help, etc.” 


But as we talked on, he said, ‘ No, “ turn again ” would be 
better than “ turn for help ’ ; I am not certain that I expect 
help from it, but I am always thinking of it.’ ” 


NOWELL SMITH. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 


W. F. R. HARDIE, M.A. 


A PROFESSIONAL philosopher has said that philosophy is 
“ the finding of bad reasons for what we believe on instinct ”’ ; 
adding ‘* but to find these reasons is also an instinct.” Now 
itis true that, in the sphere of what the Germans call “* world 
outlook,”’ there is a certain body of conviction more or less 
common to most men, which may be called “ instinctive ” 
in the sense that it does not rest on a reasoned and systematic 
theory. It is also probably true that a philosophy which 
radically conflicts with, or which renders unaccountable, our 
natural convictions is not much of a philosophy. The pro- 
fessional philosopher is bound, therefore, to inquire concern- 
ing the natural convictions of himself and others. And, in 
his case, it is not necessarily enough to examine himself. 
For his own instinctive beliefs may, in part, be modified or 
complicated by sophistication. He is under temptation to 
cook his instincts to accord with his reasons ; to look only 
for what he would find if his philosophical system were true 
and adequate. And again the range of his own actual 
experience is necessarily limited. He must consult, there- 
fore, the experience and judgment of others, especially when 
that experience is articulate ; the experience of men of action, 
novelists, poets, critics of life and letters. Some of these, 
though not philosophers in the narrowest professional sense, 
may certainly be called professed philosophers ; in the sense 
that they not only have a characteristic view of man in his 
relation to the universe, but are prepared to state their view 
and defend it by argument. This is true of the subject of 
this essay. Even those who find the writings of G. K. 
Chesterton a source of irritation rather than of instruction 
would admit that, besides strong natural convictions and an 
VoL. XXIX. No. 3. 449 15 
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unusually wide and charitable sympathy with those with 
whom he least agrees, he has a strong impulse to find reasons |) fiddl 
for his beliefs. It would in any case be worth while to put | theo 
together the convictions which permeate Chesterton’s work | able 
as a poet, a writer of tales, an essayist, an historian, a} the | 
biographer and a critic of literature. There must be much | thin 
that is significant in convictions which animate so vital and} idea: 
so varied an output in so many fields. But Chesterton has) ane 
also himself set forth these convictions in What’s Wrong with } fatal 
the World, Heretics, Orthodoxy, Eugenics and other Evils, The} the ' 
Outline of Sanity, The Everlasting Man. It is, therefore, acti 
doubly surprising that there has been so little attempt at the | view 
critical appreciation of the strength and weakness of his} agai 
general position taken as a whole. I shall attempt in this} “ pe 
essay to bring out what seems to me significant in what he | mer 
has to say; and further to indicate where and how, in my | imp 
opinion, his view of things is inadequate or breaks down. surly 
I have distinguished above between those works in which | witl 
Chesterton explicitly defends his fundamental convictions, —  trus 
and those in which these convictions appear only incident- f desi 
ally. But in fact the distinction is a precarious one; the trac 
controversial moralist and the philosophical apologist are f jud 
always very near the surface. It is not the business of this [pra 
essay to estimate Chesterton’s place among contemporary } issu 
poets, essayists, historians, biographers, critics or writers of | und 
detective fiction. But I intend no disrespect to him in these | _ ligh 
capacities in saying that his essays are controversial, his | 
criticism ethical and his verse propagandist; that his} of | 
stories are tracts and that his biographies deal rather with | ord 
what interested their subjects than with the subjects them- | ind 
selves. Only the variety of his talents and the width of his } gov 
sympathies conceal the monotony and consistency with} can 
which he reiterates his creed. And Chesterton would be the | for 
last to object to the observation that he is essentially a 
preacher. For by his own profession he is a journalist and a 
controversialist before he is a man of letters. And it marks 
the power of his mind that he is accomplished in the use and 
criticism of literary forms without taking literature seriously ! 
in comparison with either politics or philosophy. B po 
Thus Chesterton’s writings are the writings of a man with | Ch 
a set of opinions to propagate, and of a man who cares more | VIS 
about their propagation than about anything else. Andin}| ast 
this he is faithful to his own frequently expressed conviction || mé 
that general philosophical and ethical ideas are of practical.) th 
importance and efficacy, that clear thinking on fundamental 
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issues is the first need of this and every age. “‘ It is wrong to 
fiddle when Rome is burning ; but it is right to study the 
theory of hydraulics when Rome is burning.”’ It is a fashion- 
able half-truth that our views about the universe and about 
the government of the people are less important than we 
think ; that we are moved by instinctive forces of which our 
ideas are a mere by-product. Chesterton, as we shall see, is 
an ethical rationalist who regards any form of psychological 
fatalism as untenable. And he holds that to be clear about 
the ideals at which we aim is the first condition of effective 
action; and that to clarify our ideals we must clarify our 
view of man in relation to his world. If Heretics is a polemic 
against “‘ art for art’s sake,” it is also a polemic against 
“politics for politics’ sake,’ as Chesterton calls the cult of 
mere practicality or “‘ efficiency.”” Now this belief in the 
importance of first principles is at first sight, perhaps, 
surprising in Chesterton. It may be thought to accord ill 
with his ultrademocratic professions : his view that we should 
trust the instinctive judgment of the ordinary man; _ his 
desire for effective political democracy; his respect - for 
tradition, ‘‘ the democracy of the dead.” If the plain man 
judges securely, what is the ground for insisting on the 
practical importance of true and clear thinking on ultimate 


_ issues? The answer to this question is important for the 


understanding of Chesterton, and will incidentally throw 
light on some of his most characteristic sentiments. 

There is no doubt that respect for the tastes and opinions 
of the ordinary man is fundamental in Chesterton. The 
ordinary man, he thinks, desires marriage, property, religion, 
individual liberty in certain essential respects, a voice in the 
government of the State. And the philosophical moralist 
can but respect and confirm these valuations ; find reasons 
for what by instinct and tradition we believe. 


“There are two ways of getting home. One is to 
stay there : the other is to walk round the whole world 
till we come back to the same place.” * 


The goal of our thinking is to return to our starting- 
point: but with two differences which are important for 
Chesterton. In the first place we may gain freshness of 
vision, and recapture, like the hero of Manalive, that romantic 
astonishment which is the only sane response to things. We 
may discover for ourselves, and therefore appreciate anew, 
the value of institutions, and the truth of doctrines, which 


1 The Everlasting Man, Introduction. 
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custom had made stale. This is what Chesterton in Orthodo 
claims to do in regard to Christian ethics and cosmology, 
“‘I did try to found a heresy of my own; and when I had 
put the last touches to it, I discovered it was orthodoxy,” 
But there is for Chesterton a second and more important 
reason for circumnavigating the philosophic cosmos. And 
this is that, to continue his metaphor, there are many, the 
heretics, who leave home and do not find their way back; 
who think enough to question their domestic, civic and 
religious traditions, but not enough to see their justification, 
And against these, or for their guidance, there is ultimately, 
according to Chesterton, no resource but a philosophy which 
is crystallised in a creed. 

The ideas and valuations of the plain man (even, says 
Chesterton, his jokes) are unconsciously subtle. They are 
the issue of a balance of considerations which are never held 
clearly before the mind. For sanity is too complex to be 
clearheaded : clarity (as in the faddist or lunatic) is often 
purchased at the cost of truth. To this unconscious and 
healthy complexity there corresponds, at a higher intellectual 
level, the complexity of ethical and philosophical doctrine: 
and it is the purpose of Chesterton in Orthodoxy to exhibit 
this correspondence. Philosophy exists to protect the “ out- 
line of sanity ’’ from being blurred by intellectual error or 
human selfishness or the two in alliance. According to 
Chesterton, the plain man to-day is specially in need of 
protection : and there are two quarters from which Chester- 
ton most fears attack. They may be called “ the tyranny of 
science’ and “the tyranny of the contemporary ”’: and 
the existence, or supposed existence, of these dangers explains 
his distrust of scientists and his dislike of business magnates 
and of the power which they wield in the modern state. 

The scientist is an expert: he is a man who knows a 
great deal about something of which most men know very 
little. His danger is that he may see things too much from 
the angle of his own speciality, and may lose the balance and 
catholicity which constitutes sound judgment. Thus the 
medical man knows a great deal about health. His danger 
is lest he may think that he, therefore, knows a great deal 
about life : that he may think it his business to tell us what 
to eat and drink, not merely what will happen to us if we 
eat and drink certain things. Similarly the psycho-analyst 
knows a great deal about the by-paths of motivation and 
feeling : his danger is to think that this gives him a unique 
knowledge of men. Chesterton thinks that the tyranny of 
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science, especially when allied to other tyrannies, is a danger 
to-day. He finds it in Prohibition, in Eugenics, in the growth 
of bureaucracy, in the Ministry of Health. It is the threat 
of this tyranny which inspires the nightmare of The Ball and 
the Cross; when all England is a lunatic asylum and the 
madmen are the doctors. 
There is another and more powerful source of disturbance 
to the balance of sane judgment in our society. By the 
phrase “ the tyranny of the contemporary ” I refer to the 
tendency, which Chesterton finds typical of his own time, to 
mistake the temporary and accidental characteristics of an 
age for the permanent and unalterable conditions of human 
life. Thus it is characteristic of our present industrial 
system that it has resulted in a very high degree of inequality 
in the distribution of property and the amenities of life ; 
and in a high degree of dependence of the many upon the 
few. But it is arguable that, under this unequal system, the 
condition and morale of the many is such that it is necessary 
to deprive them of liberties of which it is hard to deprive the 
rich, especially in a plutocracy. Chesterton protests against 
this tendency ; which he finds exemplified in compulsory 
education, compulsory insurance, compulsory abstention 
from alcohol ; and which he fears in the threat of Eugenics 
and of compulsory labour; the “servile state” of Mr 
Belloc. This tendency he dislikes as a man and condemns 
as a thinker. Individual liberty in the spheres in which 
it is threatened and a fair distribution of property are, he 
holds, permanent needs or ideals of man. The modern 
inequalities and pauperism are, in comparison, a temporary 
accident or mistake. Any proposal to sacrifice the former 
to the latter is a failure to think straight: it is asking 
“whether Adam and Eve are entirely suitable to Marshall 
and Snelgrove.” He argues indeed, in Eugenics and other 
Evils, that there is cupidity and fear behind the tendencies 
which he attacks as well as this failure to see the temporary 
as temporary. But the abstract ethical objection to the 
philosophy of Big Business is seldom absent from his mind. 
I have tried to point out the connection between Chester- 
ton’s robust championship of commonsense and his emphatic 
insistence on the importance of first principles and ultimate 
aims, of philosophy. The plain man is right, but is un- 
conscious of his rightness. And his orthodoxy is threatened, 
not merely by his own human lethargy and selfishness, but by 








intellectual error ; by the simplifications of the scientist and 
the failure, characteristic alike of Socialism and of Big 
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Business, to regard the permanent needs of Man. Chestep. 
ton’s alarm for liberty and distrust of science is, therefore, no 
symptom of theological obscurantism; and his animys 
against Big Business is not to be viewed as mere reactiong 
medizvalism. His quarrel with the eugenist, the bureaucrat 
and the captain of Industry is a philosophical quarrel ; his 
objections the objections of a rationalistic moralist. 

Before carrying further this sketch of Chesterton’s view 
of things I shall pause to say a word about the literary style 
of his controversial writings. I hold the opinion that 
serious-minded people pay less attention to Chesterton than 
the consistency and power with which he has maintained 
his standpoint would seem to deserve; and that this is, in 


part, the result of the very facility with which Chesterton | 


gives expression to his views. I am not, of course, referring 
to those foolish people who find what they are pleased to call 
“* paradoxes ”’ in Chesterton ; nor am I referring to any mere 
failure to distinguish the absence of solemnity from the 
absence of seriousness. But there are readers of more account 
who are offended by the uniform uproariousness of his style; 
the constant recurrence of certain sorts of felicity. I shall 
refer to two typical features of the Chesterton manner, and 
try to show a mistake which may underlie such criticism as 
they arouse. The first is his habit of availing himself of, and 
incorporating in his writing, every sort of linguistic associa- 
tion suggested by his subject ; assonance, alliteration, puns, 
etymologies (not always correct), proper names, slang. The 
second is his fondness for piling up (like Socrates) absurd and 
trivial illustrations to enforce his abstract points. Thus, to 
take an instance at random, in criticising the materialist 
theory of history he says that : 


** It consists of confusing the necessary conditions of 
life with the normal preoccupations of life, that are 
quite a different thing. It is like saying that because 


a man can only walk about on two legs, therefore he | 
never walks about except to buy shoes and stockings.” | 


How, it might be said, can we take seriously a thinker | 
who is led away by mere associations of language, and who | 
has this appetite for caricaturing the opposition ? But if we | 


look more closely, what appears at first as just ground for 


suspicion is rather a reason for respect. For, if it is a logical | 
weakness to be distracted by mere associations, it is a mark | 
of logical power to be able to incorporate the associations [ 


without losing the logic; to think in images and yet still 
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think. And it is not easy to find places in Chesterton where 
mere verbal play diverts, or is substituted for, argument. 
Many people would respect Chesterton more as a thinker if 
they had ever tried to write themselves in his manner. 
Again it is no objection to a writer that he resorts to carica- 
ture, if the caricature is relevant ; if the analogy is analogous. 
And Chesterton’s wildest passages are seldom far from 
commonsense. Copiousness in the comic illustration of an 
abstract point is a proof of clearheadedness, and not of 
flippancy. And to allow oneself to be alienated by the 
constant repetition in Chesterton of this controversial trick 
is like refusing to take Euclid seriously because he employs 
the reductio ad absurdum. 

We saw above that Chesterton holds that philosophical 
thinking vindicates what we believe as men against, for 
instance, what we believe as men of science or as men of the 
twentieth century; and we saw roughly how for him it 
comes about that vulgar notions require such vindication ; 
and why to him the ideals of political democracy and 
individual liberty seem specially menaced to-day. It is 
necessary now to widen the canvas, and to adumbrate what 
it is that Chesterton “ believes on instinct ” in the sphere, 
not merely of ethics, but of metaphysics and theology. The 
materials of this picture must, of course, be drawn largely 
from his early books, Heretics and Orthodoxy ; but these can 
be supplemented from his recent and maturest work, The 
Everlasting Man. 

I begin by offering four rather clumsy phrases (which our 
discussion may render significant) as preliminary rubrics 
under which to summarise Chesterton’s outlook on things : 
he believes in and maintains (we may say) the arbitrariness 
of the real; the importance of the normal; the uniqueness 
of man; the inadequacy of naturalism. With the first he 
connects his adherence to Christian theism ; the second finds 
philosophical or theological expression in the conception of 
equality or the doctrine of original sin; the third may be 
taken to cover a hostility to a certain sort of evolutionary 
philosophy and to any sort of pantheism and finds positive 
expression in the doctrine of freewill; by the fourth I refer 
to the antinaturalistic and religious character of his ethics. 
These connections must now be elucidated. 

The doctrine here referred to as that of the arbitrariness 
of the real is the rationalisation in Orthodoxy of an emotional 
attitude to things which is first described in Heretics. The 
emotion is that of a humble and grateful astonishment that 
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things are what they are; and it is accompanied by the 
feeling that they might be quite otherwise, or might not hy 
at all. We do not see truly if we do not see with this fresh 
vision of the meek, which sees the colour of the real against 
the background of a possible blank. “It is one of the 
million wild jests of truth that we know nothing till we know 
nothing.” This emotional vision of the commonplace as } 
something weird and arbitrary runs through all Chesterton's 
writings. It may be expressed in the language of philosophy 
by saying that for him, as for Leibniz, the possible is wider 
than the actual; or by saying that there is no intrinsic } 
necessity in virtue of which things are what they are. Thus 
he argues in Orthodoxy that there is an ultimate distinction 
between necessary truth, as of arithmetic, and contingent 
truth, that an acorn should produce an oak. The laws of 
nature state conjunctions not necessary connections: and 
to Chesterton this inexplicability of the actual suggests 
choice or creation as an explanation. He finds in theism the 
philosophical justification of the ‘* philosophy of fairyland.” 
Much of what Chesterton here maintains about natural laws 
would be accepted in substance by many scientists and many 
philosophers. But the weakness of his statement is that f 
it tends to degenerate into a mere empty irrationalism, 
Instead of saying that the laws of Nature might, so far as [ 
our insight goes, be other than they are, he comes near to 
saying that there might be no laws at all; that science 
might be, or at any moment may become, impossible. 
Again it must be objected, from the standpoint of philosophy, 
that Chesterton leaps too lightly from the fact that scientific 
explanation is not ultimate to the doctrine of theism. He f 
omits to ask whether the conception of a personal creator is 
itself intelligible; and whether the failure of scientific J 
explanation can justify any inference except the inference to F 
some other (but otherwise unknown) principle of explana- 
tion. He does not deal fairly with the agnostic. 

We note, then, as the first element in Chesterton's 
philosophy, the sense that the world as we know it does not 
explain itself. It looks like an arbitrary creation and | 
suggests a creator. He might even say that it looks like | 
magic and suggests a magician. In this, says Chesterton in 
Orthodoxy, the fairy-tales were right. They were also right, ) 
he says, in being egalitarian and democratic in spirit; inf 
distrusting a giant because he was large and a witch because 
she was learned. The hero of the fairy-tale is a common: | 
place man in a romantic world ; unlike the hero of the modem } 
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novel who, says Chesterton, is an eccentric man in a drab 
world. He thinks that, if we see things as they are and in 
proportion, we are more impressed by the things in which 
men are alike than we are by the respects in which they 
differ. ‘‘ The ordinary man is more important than the 
extraordinary man: nay, he is more extraordinary.” Of 
the strength of the ‘“‘ democratic emotion ”’ in Chesterton it 
is needless to speak. What we have to note is that here 
again Chesterton is impelled to give doctrinal expression to 
an instinctive belief. The instinct is expressed in his ethics 
by the doctrine of “‘ original sin,” that ‘“ permanent possi- 
bility of selfishness which comes from merely having a self.” 
Men are alike in their liability to primary moral failure. It 
is expressed in his politics by his contempt for the aristo- 
cratic conception; his distrust of all tendencies to place 
authority in the hands of the ‘‘ extraordinary ’’ man; his 
desire to protect or restore the liberty and political authority 
of the individual. We have already seen that, on his view, 
the democratic emotion and conception are specially in need 
of protection in this age. 

Chesterton’s egalitarianism is closely connected with other 
elements in his philosophy of the individual to which I 
intend to refer by the heading, ‘‘ the uniqueness of man.” 
I use the phrase to cover two features of his doctrine. The 
first is his hostility to any attempt to affirm continuity or 
resemblance between the mind of man and the mind of other 
animals; his desire to insist that, on the mental side, the 
missing link of the evolutionist really is missing. The second 
element in his philosophy to which I refer is his repudiation 
of any theory which denies, or tends to deny, the reality and 
independence of the individual. On this ground he attacks 
in Orthodoxy the philosophy of Buddhism or pantheism and 
rejects determinism. He regards the affirmation of the real 
independence and spontaneity of the individual as one of the 
primary tenets in the philosophy of Christianity. Both these 
points are central in his philosophy ; and it may be well to 
dwell on them further. 

The first part of The Everlasting Man is devoted mainly 
to the thesis that the more we try to regard man as one 
among the animals the more exceptional does he appear to 
be; that the very resemblances between man and the 
animals only make the discrepancies more glaring; or, in 
Chestertonian language, that it is more natural to regard 
man as supernatural than it is to treat him as natural. It is 
not an attempt to cast doubt upon any proved or probable 
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pnb of physical continuity ; but an attempt to note 
and correct an illusion or disproportion which the notion of 
evolution is apt to engender by calling attention to the 
uniqueness of all that is distinctive of man in art, science and 
not least in conduct. The case is very forcibly stated : and, 
at a time when psychologists are too apt to allow the concept 
of instinctive or unconscious motivation to expand into an 
irrationalistic theory of human conduct, it is worth while to 
demonstrate how trivial are the resemblances between the 
animal and human mind in comparison with the vastness of 
the gap; and to reaffirm the platitude that there is still g 
sense in which man is unique in being a “ rational ”’ animal, 
Chesterton’s insistence on ‘‘ freewill ’’ must also be construed 
as part of his robustly rationalistic outlook. It is not that 
sheerly arbitrary or motiveless choice which philosophers are 
apt first to imagine and then denounce. It is simply the 
conviction that when we choose between alternatives, 
between right and wrong, it is really we who choose and not 
something other than ourselves working on or in us; not 
the ape and tiger, not even the caveman, not the life-force or 
the Absolute or God. Thus Chesterton maintains that there 
are really a plurality of individual human agents and that 
they are not like any other sort of agent which we know. 
And he defends this, on the one hand, against that illusion of 
continuity with the animals which the idea of evolution tends 
to encourage ; and, on the other hand, against pantheism in 
theology and determinism in philosophy. It is important, 
on his view, to believe that God exists. But it is also 
important to believe that men exist ; and that they are not 
aspects of, or elements in, the being of anything else. 

What has been said in explanation of Chesterton’s 
insistence on the “arbitrariness of the real”? and the 
“‘ uniqueness of man ”’ will render intelligible those elements 
in his thought which I cover by the phrase, ‘‘ the inadequacy 
of naturalism.” In the sphere of intellect and thought it is 
natural to man to look beyond nature and this world; 
because nature sets to his intellect questions which he cannot 
answer and yet cannot but ask. In the sphere of morals and 
conduct man is similarly divided ; because, on the one hand, 
he is as the beasts that perish and, on the other, he is capable 
of striving towards perfection. Chesterton commonly ex- 
presses this side of his thought by drawing a contrast between 
pagan and Christian ethical conceptions. We may set aside 
the historical question whether he is right in regarding the 
conceptions in question as peculiar to Christianity. He 
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urges that there is something paradoxical, or at least complex, 
in the fundamental virtues or attitudes of mind. Thus faith 
isa belief in something which the intellect cannot penetrate ; 
and yet the belief is imposed upon the intellect itself. Charity 
is the recognition of intrinsic value in human personality as 
such, in spite of glaring evil. And similarly the value of 
humility depends on the fact that, though we must recognise 
our limitations, we can refuse to acquiesce in them. The 

an believes in a reasonable pride in his virtues and a 
reasonable resignation to the actual. The Christian believes 
inan emphatic admission of his vices and a no less emphatic 
determination to transform the actual. The one view is 
expressed in the lines :— 


’Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we’ll do more, Sempronius, we’ll deserve it. 


The other interchanges the verbs :— 


*Tis not in mortals to deserve success, 
But we’ll do more, Sempronius, we'll command it. 


We can be humble because we are of this world ; but we 
can, at the same time, be hopeful because we are not of this 
world. For this reason, according to Chesterton, the philo- 
sophy of Christianity is essentially more cheerful than that 
of any form of naturalism. He finds in Christianity a gaiety 
which he contrasts with pagan sadness or seriousness. It is 
cheerful because, beneath the recognition of evil in this 
world, there is the assurance of another world. “I hate 
seriousness,’ he writes; ‘it is irreligious.”” Sadness is 
natural and legitimate as a mood and as an interlude. But, 
ifit is more, it isa heresy andasin. ‘ Satan fell by the force 
of gravity.”’ Similarly in Orthodoxy he concludes with the 
suggestion that the one side of Christ’s nature which was too 
deep for revelation to men was his mirth. There are thoughts 
which lie too deep for tears, even the tears of Virgil; for 
there is a sense in which sadness, even the sadness over 
mortality, is superficial. But there are no thoughts which 
lie too deep for laughter. 

I have now sketched what seem to me to be the main 
articles in Chesterton’s philosophical creed ; and I propose 
next to consider how far he is entitled to regard that creed 
as essentially Catholic or Christian. But I shall first attempt 
to summarise his ethical and political theory; which 1s, 
perhaps, his most characteristic contribution. The main 
points have already emerged in the course of the previous 
discussion. 
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In the first place, as has been said, Chesterton is an 
ethical rationalist. As an ethical rationalist he believes, first 
that there is no part of life which falls outside the sphere of 
morality : his first enemy was the immoralism of “ art for 
art’ssake.”” The man in his own conduct, and the statesman 
in the conduct of the State, are entitled and bound to contro] 
or suppress whatever frustrates the ultimate end of all action, 
He believes, secondly, that conduct, and still more progress, 
demands some fixed moral standard : neglect of this is the 
weakness of the immoralism of the superman and of the 
vaguer sort of progressism. Thirdly, he believes as a rationa- 
list that it is within the power of men and nations to act in 
the light of their moral reason or to act otherwise. Hence 
he denies that there can be a “ science ”’ of history and denies 
that the future of men and nations can be predicted. Andhe 
believes, as we have seen, that industrialised humanity has 
reached a pass when it is important to remind ourselves of 
this superiority of man, as rational, to his environment. As 
against the evolutionary fatalism which says that such and 
such an institution or state of things has “‘ come to stay ” 
Chesterton insists on our primary freedom to “ put the clock 
back.” 

But it is not enough to be told that we are free to 
do as we think good, unless we know what is the good 
which we are to seek. We must be prepared, Chesterton 
tells us, to do anything or to sacrifice anything in order 
to secure human happiness.’ But happiness is a vague 
word; and, as he uses it, must not be understood in 
the sense of philosophical hedonism. His more concrete 
ideal, as we have seen, is the distribution of property, the 
defence of liberty against certain special dangers which 
threaten it to-day, and the achievement of effective political 
democracy : it is the programme of the movement known as 
Distributism, of which the present organ is the paper which 
bears Chesterton’s initials ; the programme summarised in 
the phrase, “‘ the restoration of liberty by the distribution of 
property.” It is not within the scope of this essay to 
examine that programme. I have already suggested that, in 
certain respects, the philosophy behind it is a reasonable one. 
I must now, with hesitation, suggest what are its charac- 
teristic dangers or weaknesses. These weaknesses are more 
liable to appear in Chesterton’s followers than in himself. But 
I think that they can be traced in him. 

We saw earlier that, in regard to some of the features of 
1 Outline of Sanity, IV. 1. 
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modern industrial and political civilisation, Chesterton is 
openly reactionary. Now it is clearly no reproach to be 
called “‘ reactionary ’’ if by that is meant merely the view 
that, if our present society suffers from certain evils, it might 
be better to return to a state of things in which these evils 
were non-existent. But the term “‘ reactionary ”’ may fairly be 
applied in a dyslogistic sense to a proposal which is suspected 
of being, not merely the attempt to remove an abuse, but the 
evasion of a problem or the omission of an opportunity. 
And the sense of the term will be still more dyslogistic if it is 
suspected that the proposed “reaction” does not take 
sufficient account of what is now actually practicable. I do 
not profess to judge how far the programme of Distributism, 
with its emphasis on peasant proprietorship, is really 
“reactionary ’’ in these disparaging senses. But I think 
that the temptation of the movement, in regard to the 
present organisation of industry, is to say “scrap the 
machine ” when it ought to say ‘‘ control the machine.” 

But the reproach of being reactionary may take a more 
serious form. The characteristic vice of conservatism or 
traditionalism is that of being obscurantist, of refusing to 
rethink old issues in the light of new situations. The 
obscurantist is the man who, instead of facing new problems, 
exercises his ingenuity in proving that there is no new 
problem to face. He is the man who fails in the hardest 
obligation of the intellect, that of being open to conviction. 
This is the charge to which those who are of Chesterton’s 
way of thinking are exposed ; and is the reason of the suspicion 
or irritation with which they are apt to be regarded. I shall 
give an instance from Chesterton’s book on eugenics where 
the suspicion seems justified. Chesterton there argues, with 
much good sense, that the line between those who are, and 
are not, fit for parenthood is, on the whole, clearly drawn ; 
and that, in a normal society, normal human feelings should 
be a safeguard against the propagation of the unfit. But the 
problem which the eugenic movement wishes to face arises 
from the fact that there is, at present, a natural tendency for 
the population to be recruited more rapidly from one class 
than from another; and to be recruited most rapidly from 
the section of the population least desirable as parents. 
Even if we agree with Chesterton’s conclusions, we must 
recognise a problem. But Chesterton attempts to defend the 
view that we know so little about the conditions of heredity 
that we really cannot say what are, or are not, the qualities 
desirable in parents. 
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** It is obvious that you can no more be certain of a 
good offspring (from two healthy parents) than you cap 
be certain of a good tune if you play two fine airs at 
once on the same piano.” 


An exaggeration of this kind can surely only be called 
obscurantist, and the evasion of an issue. 

There is another field of controversy in which Chesterton 
is too often less than himself. I refer to those parts of his 
writings which are definitely and professedly apologetic in 
character. It is here that we find most conspicuous that 
sinister combination of ingenuity in detail with enormous 
oversights in principle which is the nemesis of attempts to 
defend a thesis. I must end this essay by trying to illustrate 
this. 

There is nothing specially, nothing exclusively, Catholic 
or Christian in the philosophy which I have attempted to 
sketch and have attributed to Chesterton. Neither his 
ethical and political views nor his wider Weltanschauung 
need rest on Catholicism as their basis. It may be the case 
that the Catholic philosophy is libertarian and rationalist in 
ethics as Chesterton is. But it is perfectly possible to be a 
libertarian and a rationalist in these senses without being a 
Catholic. And again, so far as concerns the concrete ideals 
which Chesterton has preached to his generation, he has 
himself insisted that they have no necessary or exclusive 
connection with the religion and theology which he professes : 
they rest for him on the basis of ** natural reason.” His own 
theory of liberty and of the democratic ideal depends upon 
quite general considerations concerning the nature of the 
moral self and the basis of political authority. And further, 
Chesterton’s attitude, so far as it is defined, to the wider 
problems of philosophy is no less separable from what is 
special to Christianity. The rejection of pantheism and of 
philosophies which deny the independent existence of the 
finite self is not peculiarly Christian. The same may be 
said of the affirmation of the divine transcendence, which is 
the central doctrine of Orthodoxy. The doctrine is as much 
Neoplatonic as Christian. And it is worth noting that in one 
passage in Orthodoxy Chesterton uses a symbol for the 
transcendent perfection of God which is not merely Neo- 
platonic but Platonic, 


“* The one created thing which we cannot look at is 
the one thing in the light of which we look at every- 
thing. Like the sun at noonday, mysticism explains 
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everything else by the blaze of its own victorious 
invisibility.” 

Now Chesterton is too acute not to envisage the possibility 
of this line of criticism: and in Orthodoxy he does finally 
raise the question, “‘ Why not take the truths and leave the 
Christianity ?’’ But his answer is wholly inadequate. It 
consists mainly in the plea that it is reasonable to suppose 
that an authority which is right so often and so miraculously 
is an authority which should be trusted. This attitude is 
quite explicit in his last book of essays, The Thing. It is the 
surrender of the philosophical approach. The surrender is, I 
think, in part concealed from Chesterton by a fallacy which 
underlies a great deal of his apologetic argumentation and 
thetoric. The fallacy in question is in what we may call the 
argument from history. Chesterton is constantly at pains 
to show, first, that the Catholic Church has in the past grasped 
and defended many important truths about human nature ; 
and, secondly, that many of the heretics, of those who have 
rebelled against the Church, have had a less adequate grasp 
of human nature and of truth than the Church, whose 
authority they rejected. Now it is, of course, true that a 
great deal of effective and important thought can be, and 
has been, achieved within the walls of Catholic Christianity. 
But (apart from all question of the historical facts) this does 
not go any way to show that the affirmations of Catholic 
theology are true : it only shows that the Church, in its time, 
has done certain services to humanity. Thus, to take an 
instance, it may be true that Mohammedans, who are theists 
and not Christians, disapprove of wine and approve of 
polygamy, while the Church approves of wine and dis- 
approves of polygamy ; and it may be that the Church is 
right. But this does not show, or even suggest, as Chesterton 
is apt to imply, that Trinitarianism is true and Unitarianism 
false. It is first necessary to show that the practical wisdom 
of the Church in these matters is derived from its Christianity. 
Similarly in his latest book, The Resurrection of Rome, 
Chesterton dwells with approval on the Catholic view on 
such questions as the use of images in worship and, more 
recently, the legitimacy of strikes in industry. But to 
admit the rightness of the Church’s view of these questions 
is not even to begin to admit its claim to be in possession of 
metaphysical truth. For it is perfectly possible to agree 
with Catholicism on all those matters, and at the same 
time to reject the metaphysics of the Incarnation and the 
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Trinity. In short the argument from history does not show 
that what the Church says is true : it may only show that the 
Church is a more formidable enemy of the truth than we 
sometimes suppose. 

I shall give one more instance of Chesterton’s perverseness 
in apologetics. It is from his argument in The Everlasting 
Man for the divinity of Christ. The argument is a variation 
upon the old aut deus aut non bonus homo dilemma. But 
Chesterton shows his superiority to the ordinary run of 
apologetic writers by the psychological ingenuity with which 
he attacks the second alternative. Christ, he points out, 
must have been a man of enormous powers of mind and 
character. But we know that the men of greatest powers 
are least prone to arrogance and most liable to underrate 
themselves. Therefore, if Christ claimed divinity, there can 
be but one explanation ; that the claim was true. The argu- 
ment is cogent if we accept all its premises. But Chesterton 
does not seem to see that every point in his argument for the 
impossibility of the combination of extraordinary powers 
with extraordinary pretensions is a reason for doubting, not 
that the claim is false, but that it was ever made, in the sense 
required, by the founder of Christianity. 

Here I must end this paper, though I should like to do so 
on a note of warmer appreciation. Chesterton has focussed 
and expressed better than anyone else certain recurrent 
moods of the human mind. He has often said in a sentence 
what no one else could say in a paragraph. With unfailing 
subtlety and eloquence he has defended ideals of permanent 
significance to mankind against tendencies hostile to them in 
literature, in politics, in society generally. He has always 
been in the thick of the fight. Though he has an assured 
place as a man of letters, as poet and critic, he has preferred 
to be a journalist, even to be journalistic, in the service of the 
truth as he sees it. But many even of those who go far in 
sympathy with his ideas and aims would admit, with what- 
ever reluctance, that they hold in honour a Chesterton that 
might have been rather than a Chesterton that is. He has 
been, perhaps, always and essentially something of a “ lost 
leader ’’ ; a giant receding into the mist. And the fear grows 
that the mist is thickening into a fog; that we shall discern 
ever less clearly the leader we have lost. 


W. F. R. HARDIE. 


Corpus Curist1 CoLteGr, Oxrorp. 
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BOSANQUET’S ACCOUNT OF 
RELIGION. 


RALPH E. STEDMAN, M.A., Pu.D. 


WHERE, in the early writings of Bernard Bosanquet, religion 
is at all considered, we find a strictly terrestrial, narrowly 
ethical view, exemplified by such a passage as this: “ If we 
speak of duties to God, we mean the same thing as duties to 
man.” We encounter also a strange expectation of the 
imminent decay of institutional religion in England, of the 
tise of Ethical Societies, and the conversion of Parish 
Churches to innocuous “ uplift,”’ to music and debating, or 
as historic monuments, to the Office of Works.? 

For his mature view—with which alone we are con- 
cerned—we turn to the widely studies Gifford Lectures of 
1911-1912, entitled, The Principle of Individuality and 
Value and The Value and Destiny of the Individual; to 
What Religion Is (1920), an impressive and persuasive little 
book written for the guidance of thoughtful youth; to 
portions of The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary 
Philosophy (1920), and to his philosophical “last will and 
testament ’’ contributed to Contemporary British Philosophy. 
The change of mind and attitude which these later works 
display is not traceable to a radical modification of principle, 
for to the end he applies single mindedly those principles of 
the importance of which his logical studies had persuaded 
him: rather it must be taken to attend his shift from logical 
to metaphysical studies, and his growth in what may justly 
be called a mystical temper. 

The principle of individuality, Bosanquet’s fundamental 
conception, purports to express the character of reality, 


1 Essays and Addresses, p. 125. In an essay entitled, ‘‘ The Kingdom 
of God on Earth.” Reprinted in Science and Philosophy (1926). 
® See e.g. his Civilisation of Christendom (1898). 
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which is to form wholes within wholes—differentiated 
unities—and of the lesser to form greater wholes. This 
character is also described as the ‘‘ nisus toward the whole ” 
or the “ spirit of totality.” His doctrine of self-transcendence 
expresses the same character of reality in its tendency to 
dissolve the boundaries of the lesser wholes in order to make 
of them the greater. Thus, while all reality may be deemed 
** individual ”’ either relatively or absolutely, all process may 
be called self-transcendence. 4 

All experience, therefore, as all process, falls under the 
same general formula of self-transcendence ; and religion, in 
consequence, introduces no new factors not present in, for 
example, social intercourse, or a scientist’s devotion to truth, 
It is simply, “‘ A glowing intensfication of the ordinary 
attitude of the finite being in inherent and normal self- 
transcendence.” 


** Wherever, in a word, we have devoutness, devoted- 
ness, devotion, we have the primary features of religion.” 
** When you come to a serious and complete devoutness 
or devotion, in which the whole man feels himself 
worthless apart from the object to which he goes out in 
will and conviction . . . the attitude towards it cannot 
be denied to be religious.” * Or ‘‘ Wherever a man is so 
carried beyond himself whether for any other being, or 
for a cause or for a nation, that his personal fate seems 
to him as nothing in comparison with the happiness or 
triumph of the other, there you have the universal basis 
and structure of religion ”’ * 


According to these statements we might suppose Bosan- 
quet to mean that the essence of religion is a great devotion 
to a worthy object ; but this relatively high view is depre- 
ciated when it is insisted that this religious devotion may be 
toward the most unworthy object conceivable, as for 
example in the glutton’s devotion to his belly, or the coward’s 
to the comfort of his body, without forfeiting a whit of the 
true character of religion.4 The only essential is that it be 
an “‘ absorbing ’’ devotion: the adjective, as we shall see, 
being used not figuratively but literally. Thus Bosanquet 


1 See further two articles by the writer entitled, ‘‘ An Examination of 
Bosanquet’s Doctrine of Self-transcendence,” in forthcoming numbers of 
Mind. 

2 Value and Destiny, pp. 25-26. 
3 What Religion Is, p. 5. 
* See e.g. Value and Destiny, p. 284. 
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seems to say that religion is “ not an attitude to a certain 
kind of object but a certain kind of attitude to any object.” } 
But although he is committed to this opinion by his single 
formula for all experience, he nevertheless appears to us to 
seek a differentia of religion, though unable in strict theory 
to apply it., He speaks of religion as the “ completion ”’ or 
the ‘ climax ”’ of self-transcendence,? and further sees this 
climax in the dual recognition of the fact of self-transcendence 
by the subject undergoing it, and of the supremely good 
character of the object of self-transcendence. Thus religion 
is “ Unity of will and belief with the supreme good,”’ * or with 
the “supreme spirit.”»* More fully, self-transcendence is 
religious, “If it is taken as involving recognition of a 
higher perfection, that is, as coming to us not in our own 
strength, but as a pledge of our absorption in a greater 
world” ;° or by “* Identifying the private self not with its 
own achievements, but with the perfection divined as its 
true individuality.” ® And thus, “ The finite creature attains 
what he cannot attain in his own right, the character of 
perfection.” ’ 

In these passages we may note that it is not merely a 
worthy object of devotion which religion envisages, but the 
supreme object, or perfection. So far, then, we are presented 
with three views of the object of religion, viz. that any object 
will do, that it is called forth by a worthy object, and that it 
involves the recognition of the supreme object. Religion, we 
are assured, is “ certainly present ’’ whatever the object ; 
but it is ‘* explicit ’ or present par excellence where its object 
is the supreme good, that is, God; or where it is, in Bosan- 
quet’s sense, perfection, then the Absolute as discriminated 
from God. 

But in these passages we must also mark a new element, 
which is clearly repeated in the following : 

There is the heart of religion, it is asserted, where, “‘ The 
finite mind accepts as its true self an actual perfection which 
alone is real, and in which evil is absorbed and annihilated.”’ ® 
In religion, that is to say, the “* private self ” identifies itself 


1 J. Baillie, in The Interpretation of Religion, p. 822. He refers to the 
teaching of F. H. Bradley. 

* What Religion Is, p. 12. 

® Ibid., p. 30. 

* Ibid., p. 17. 

5 Value and Destiny, p. 227. 

® Ibid., p. 229. 
? Ibid. 
® Ibid., p. 245. My italics. 
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‘* with the perfection divined as its true individuality,” i.e, 
its true identity. This identification Bosanquet variously 
terms the “ surrender ’’ and the “‘ completion ”’ of the finite 
self. And in this repudiation of the private self and self- 
identification with God, a man’s sins are also repudiated : 
their reality is denied and rejected. The utterance of faith 
is this : “‘ I am bona fide other, and this self, though I am it, 
I reject and disown ”’?: or “ The devil may keep my sins, 
and the world my flesh ; I live in God’s will, his life shall be 
my life, his will, my will.” 2. Less rapturously, but with the 
same bearing, “‘ The finite-infinite self, implicitly or ex- 
plicitly ’’ (z.e. as religious par eacellence or as otherwise 
devoted) “‘ conscious of the secret of its own nature, holds the 
evil of the world and of its own finitude to be absorbed in the 
whole of which it is a spiritual member.” 3 

A man’s sin, according to Bosanquet’s account, is pre- 
cisely his finitude, which again is precisely impotence, and 
which carries with it the liability to false self-assertion—i.e, 
to the assertion that he issomething. The “ good will ” is to 
will and believe that I am the whole: the “‘ bad will ”’ is to 
believe that I am myself, and so to set an obstacle to the 
*““nisus towards the whole.”’ But in the transaction which 
sets a man free from his sin there is a ‘*‘ double make believe,” 4 
since it involves (a) the rejection as “‘ not really,”’ of what 
still is ‘in fact,” for the religious man is still factually a 
finite being ; and (b) the acceptance as supremely good either 
of some object which is not the supreme good, or, even in the 
most enlightened religion, of what cannot ultimately be 
supremely good more than supremely bad, since the whole of 
which he is a spiritual member includes and absorbs, without 
preference, both good and bad. Bosanquet fully realises 
that a universe which is the “ theatre of good and evil” 
neither victorious, will not serve, as such, religious faith ; 
that its clear requirement is a good supreme over evil. Its 
explicit object must be, “‘ The representative of the universe 
when considered as overcoming evil by good rather than the 
universe in its totality which absorbs good and evil in 
perfection.”’ > From this Bosanquet does not conclude that, 
in a final account, the good is supreme ; but on the contrary, 


1 What Religion Is, pp. 48-49. 

4 Ibid., pp. 11-12, Ctd. from Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 298. Also 
quoted in Value and Destiny, p. 242. 

® Value and Destiny, p. 242. My italics. 

4 Ibid., p. 246. 

5 Ibid., p. 250. 
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BOSANQUET ON RELIGION 469 
that God is therefore not real, but is an “ appearance ” 
merely: ‘“‘A rank,” he truly observes, “ which religion 
cannot consistently claim for . . . him.” 

It manifestly follows that the philosopher, aware that 
God is not what he ought to be, will not be religious. Ifthe 
philosopher knows, as he does know, that the religious 
consciousness deceives him, how can he have “ faith,” 
“will”? and ‘judgment ”’ free of self-identification with 
that which he knows is not real? His only resort is that to 
which Bosanquet, in so far as he is religious, comes: he must 
adopt towards “‘ the whole ”’ an attitude which the character 
he assigns it does not warrant. This tendency Bosanquet 
reveals in calling the whole “* perfection ”’ while denying of it 
that character of which perfection is the superlative and 
summit, namely of goodness. 

Since God is relegated to the realm of appearance at a 
level lower than that occupied by ourselves—for while we 
are appearances also, we at least are “‘ actual ’’ and “ exis- 
tent,” but the most that may be said of him is that he, while 
non-existent, represents an aspect we cannot but erroneously 
read into reality so far as we are religious—Bosanquet is 
emphatic that the existence of God is neither here nor there 
forreligion. Religion may and must assert the existence and 
supreme goodness of its God, but in theology, the reflective 
study of the same, it is a mere confusion of the issue so to do. 
Religion, he insists, has no need of ontology. The real 
thing * is the religious consciousness itself, which is, in his 
phrase, “* self-contained.” 

Briefly, that which the religious consciousness conveys is 
the assurance that ‘‘ We are spirits, and our life is one with 
that of the spirit which is the whole and the good ”’ (note the 
absence of his qualification concerning the good). ‘“* Then 
surely we are eternal. . . . What is united with the eternal 
is eternal.”’ 3 

Prayer has place in religion so regarded, as, 


‘* The meditation which is, or at the very least, which 
enables us to realise and enter into the unity which is 
religious faith. Worship . . . is the same.”* Further, 
‘“‘ When faith weakens, the unity of the spirit tends to 
sever itself into ideas of persons in relation with each 


1 Value and Destiny, p. 255. 

* See Bosanquet’s contribution, ‘‘ Life and Philosophy,” to Contempo- 
rary British Philosophy, passim. 

° What Religion Is, p. 25. 
* Tbid., p. 67. 
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other and the common conceptions of persons begin to 
react : the sides of the central experience which prayer 
was to hold together, begin to fall apart and the medita- 
tion and inspiration of unity cannot but be transformed 
accordingly.” 4 


Prayer then becomes, “‘ the asking of favours and the 
rendering of honours.”” When this last stage is reached we 
have sunk to the level of “‘ commonplace orthodoxy,” where 
the notion of persons in intercourse, and the rendering of 
honour is certainly present. 


II. 


However unsatisfactory his account may be deemed, it 
must in fairness be said that in the writing of Bosanquet we 
can find much concerning religion which could scarcely be 
bettered. He is, as even those favourable to his general 
teaching have allowed, singularly able to hold in abeyance 
the full consequences of his theory—a circumstance raising 
almost insuperable difficulties of interpretation—and to say 
fine things about the things of the spirit. The following 
expression of the effect and substance of religious faith is 
true and admirable : 


** Something has changed within us, we are different, 
or at least, awakened. And now we are saved... 
We are at home in the universe, and . . . feeble and 
timid creatures as we are, there is nothing anywhere 
within the world or without it that can make us afraid. 
. . . We are convinced of the supreme good, and that 
it is one with the supreme power ” ? 


But with what mountains of qualifications must this 
splendid passage be read when its full context is recalled. 
To this the above account testifies, and further discussion 
can but confirm it. So far, however, as Bosanquet’s personal 
attitude is concerned—as distinguished from his theory— 
such utterance assures us'that there is little to take exception 
to and very much toadmire. Our concern is with his theory, 
which does less than justice to his personal attitude. 

I venture two preliminary, general observations. Baron 
Von Hiigel, in a paper entitled “‘ The Idea of God,”' 
commends Bosanquet—preliminary indeed to condemnation 

1 What Religion Is, pp: 68 and 70. 


4 Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
* Essays and Addresses, Second Series, Ed. of 1980, pp. 142-148. 
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on other accounts—as meeting ‘* Man’s thirst for the Whole 
in a thoroughly satisfactory, bracingly wholesome manner.” 
But, I venture to ask, what interest at all has religion as such 
in the Whole as such ? and where has this “ thirst for the 
Whole” ever arisen but in the reflective mind of certain 
thinkers, and in the utterance of unguarded mystics who, 
meaning God, speak of the whole? The notion of the 
supremacy of God is a primary assurance of religion, but the 
notion of the whole is derived. So far as God is supreme it 
follows that all being is in that kind of relation to Him that 
His will imposes, and so composes a whole or unity of which 
He is the centre and key ; but this kind of wholeness is not 
that of Bosanquet, which is indeed, most unwholesome for 
Theism. The ultimate questions as to the manner in which 
the various realms of dependent being are related to God 
religion does not ask ; and Theism even, though it may ask 
them, may very well be at a loss to answer, since, though its 
primary principle, accepted from religious assurance, is that 
God is supreme, it has no eyes or observations except within 
these dependencies. Since for Theism, then, wholeness is not 
primary any more than for religion, we are not inclined to 
 eeraen Bosanquet for his monism which is inimical to 
oth. 

A further general observation suggests itself. We have 
noted above Bosanquet’s mystical temper and type of 
expression. To this we may add a too hasty acceptance of 
the utterances of the less reputable and less morally sensitive 
kind of mysticism as sound insight into the heart and essence 
of religion. A partial explanation of this tendency may 
be found in his distinction between appearance and reality 
which causes him to view religion—an appearance—as an 
experience “‘ expressing a side or aspect of the Absolute,” 
which obviously calls for another experience to express the 
contrary aspect, namely morality: the former envisages the 
victory of good over evil, the latter is oppressed by the 
persistent and unconquerable assault of evil upon the 
good. He therefore tends to oppose the one to the other, 
and religion fails to present itself to him as essentially 
morally conditioned. Religion, for Bosanquet, simply super- 
sedes morality ; the latter being a realm of “‘ claims and 
counter claims ’’ and of the rights and duties of exclusive 
“ personalities ’’ ; while the former is the “‘ world of spiritual 
membership.” Thus it is “* Mysticism ’’ which ‘‘ Keeps alive 
the genuine insight.”1 But as the best exponents of 


1 Contemporary British Philosophy, p. 59. 
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mysticism assure us, vision is conditioned by faithfulness 
to the light of conscience and to the call of duty. 

Detailed criticism of Bosanquet’s account may very well 
begin with the matter last touched upon in exposition, 
namely, with prayer. This starting point Bosanquet would 
approve, since he is at one with us that “ Prayer ’’ is “ of the 
most intimate essence of religion.’’! At the head of his 
chapter on prayer, in What Religion Is, Bosanquet cites a 
carefully clipped utterance of Jesus in illustration of his idea 
of prayer as the “‘ meditation and inspiration of unity ” ; 

‘* After this manner therefore pray ye. . . . Thy Will be 
done.” 

But what has become, we might ask, of 

** Our Father, hallowed be Thy name ”’ ? 

This last is not meditation, it is adoration, it is the 
“rendering of honours ’’ which Bosanquet deplores; and 
it is adoration of Someone, by somebody—it is ‘‘ intercourse 
between persons,” also deplored. Surely if Bosanquet is 
right, then Jesus is wrong. Prayer for Jesus is communion 
of a son with his Father, and implies the dual fact of other- 
ness and kinship and commerce. When Bosanquet observes 
that though “ current theology ” is against him, Jesus is in 
“deep agreement with philosophy ” (i.e. with his own 
theology), he certainly errs. Contrary to Jesus’ usage 
Bosanquet deprecates the use of the term ‘“‘ father ”’ on the 
grounds that, a mere sop to our sluggish imaginations, it isa 
peril to true religion, which, as it becomes enlightened can 
dispense more and more completely with concrete and 
anthropomorphic symbolism. But the issue is manifestly 
not between the use and disuse of such symbols, but as 
between symbols more or less adequate. There need be no 
doubt on this score: prayer and the religious consciousness 
may be mistaken, but where prayer is, there is, rightly or 
wrongly, the assurance not of union, but of communion, not 
of absorption but of commerce, not of meditation but of 
adoration, for religion nothing less than two real beings— 
the one eminently, the other dependently real—and a genuine 
communication between them will serve. 

Against this contention the great Pantheist religions of 
the East may be urged. These explicitly regard union as the 
end of religion—and their philosophy affords scope for 
nothing else. Even so truly sensitive a writer as Rabindra- 
nath Tagore looks for liberation from “* the mystifications and 
exaggerations of the self ” in the realisation of ‘‘ one’s self in 


1 What Religion Is, p. 67. 
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the all-pervading God,”’ between whom and us there is “ no 
break in unity.” But in so far as Tagore points the way to 
this end through “‘ knowledge, love and service with all 
beings” it is clear that real distinction of being is implied 


‘py and required for religion as he conceives it. Possibly he 


has no intention of denying it, but his language, modelled 
upon the Upanishads, seems to the writer strictly to deny it. 
Our belief is that so far as these great religions foster true 
religious attitudes and expressions they are following impulses 
and implying distinctions which their theology or philosophy 
—for Pantheism the two are, of course, one—does not take 
account of. The same could be said, we believe, of the 
certainly religious attitude and temper which Bosanquet 
himself displays. 

From the admission of such a situation as religion 
emphatically requires, Bosanquet is prevented by his repudia- 
tion both of the existence of God and of an unambiguously 
finite, real but dependent, being. In Bosanquet’s meta- 
physical scheme there is no place for radical difference of 
kind, and so there is no barrier in principle to a man’s being 
the Absolute, and religious faith according to him is the 
recognition of the fact ; it is, as we have seen, to assert this 
identity, to recognise what already really is by the nature of 
things. My reality—variously, and inconsistently we should 
say, called my completion—is the Absolute, of which my 
“factual” being is an “‘ appearance.” But the notion that 
man—waiving the distinction between God and the Absolute 
—is essentially God, being of like kind with Him and divided 
by an accident of weakness, which accident is repudiated by 
faith, runs counter to the deepest demands of religion as they 
are uttered not only by the conspicuously religious sense and 
person, but by the less vocal yet well-nigh universal sense of 
creatureliness in sincere men. 

For religion we must maintain the doubly difficult view 
that man is really finite, and that he nevertheless has in him 
some breath of and kinship with God. If by this “ infinite ”’ 
in him we are to mean something compatible with the needs 
we have named, then our interpretation of it must not be 
anything so simple as this plain identification which Bosan- 
quet asserts. Everything in our experience points toward 
our essential finitude, and leads to a deepening of our sense 
of the difference of kind, which, however, must not obliterate 
areal but dependent kinship. We must be sensitive to what 
Von Hiigel well calls : 


1 Sddhand, pp. 20 and 22, Macmillan, 1924. 
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“The independence, and the awe-inspiring pre. 
eminence of God.” And to this, that “‘ God is emphatic. 
ally not simply our highest selves, heaven for us will noj 
be a simple adequation or a simple identification (even 
in kind, apart from all degree) of our nature with God’s : 
religion is not simple and full intercourse of equals,” 
“* We are not, and never will be, God: but already here 
we can be, and at our best we are, God-like.”’ } 


We must now close with the ontological issue. We have 
noted Bosanquet’s alternation of view as to the ostensible 
object of religion, but behind this alternation lies the un- 
wavering denial of the reality and existence of the object of 
explicit religion. ‘“‘ Religion,” he observes, “‘ is an experi- 
ence ” and “ proves ”’ nothing of God. With this we agree; 
religion proves nothing, but it asserts something, and the 
nature of that assertion could not be better phrased than 
in this sentence of Bosanquet, quoted above: ‘“* We are 
convinced of the supreme good, and that it is one with the 
supreme power.” Excellent! But we must hold fast to this 
assertion. What, however, does Bosanquet do with it? He 
blows it away with the next breath. ‘“ It is quite impossible,” 
he remarks, ‘‘ that the universe as a whole should be either 
one or the other ”’ (7.e. either good or evil). “‘ They must 
inevitably be features or characters within it.” 2» Where now 
is the “‘ supreme power”’’? It ranges on neither side, but 
fattens on the blood of the conflict. These two flagrantly 
contradictory assertions belong respectively to Bosanquet’s 
personal religion, and to his philosophy ; but, we may justly 
ask, is he true to his admitted opinion as to the relation of 
experience (and of religion especially) and philosophy, in 
refusing the assurance of the former as the basis of the latter ? 
Assuredly not; he is right when he says that it is of the 
essence of religion to assert the supreme reality and power of 
God as well as His goodness ; he is violating this insight, and 
is going back upon his view of the relation of religion and 
philosophy when, because religion demands the latter, 1.¢. 
God’s goodness, he denies that God is, or is the supreme 
power, and concludes that religion and its object are ‘* phases 
of appearance’ merely. Bosanquet explicitly and repeatedly 
states that philosophy—.e. the attempt to give an account 
of the nature of existence—must take its cue from experience, 
and, in so many words, that religion is prior to philosophy,’ 

1 Op. cit., pp. 151, 124-125, and 188 respectively. 
2 Value and Destiny, p. 250, n. 
3 Ibid., pp. 229-280. 
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but at the last he discards the insight and assertion of 
religion for the sake of a metaphysical notion—that of 
«individuality ’’—which is derived from what we believe to 
be a mistaken logic. But in any case, logic, though one of 
its interests may be the most general predicates of all reality, 
cannot assign the ultimate character of reality. Religion 
affords the ‘‘ climax ’”’ of experience, but its requirement 
must, according to Bosanquet, give place in reality to the 
demand of a highly abstract special science. 

Certainly the religious consciousness affords no theoretic 
proof of God’s existence, and if it could it would have no use 
for it. But so far as its own evidences are accepted at all 
there can be no halting short of its own conclusion, and these 
evidences are of a nature which, as Bosanquet himself asserts, 
philosophy must treat with respect. Bosanquet’s failure to 
admit the religious conclusion may be traced to a defective 
theory of knowledge, by which, finally, he is driven to 
repudiate the evidential value of all experience alike. There 
can be no bridging, once it has been opened, the gulf between 
appearance and reality. In this regard, Bosanquet’s occa- 
sional retreat to a veiled but total scepticism is most 
instructive. 

Surely Bosanquet is mistaken when he expresses the 
confidence that, though the universe is not controlled by 
the supreme good, it justifies religious faith in it, and the 
belief that our ‘‘ values are safe in it’ ; for values and goods 
are really the same, and where goodness is not, there our 
faith is vain and our values of no account. Against him we 
must maintain, with respect to the existence of God, that 
“here . . . existence matters supremely.” 

Against Bosanquet’s opinion that any object, so long as it 
is taken to be good, will serve to draw out full and character- 
istic religious faith, we must insist that the object of religion 
must be one to whom perfection is not merely ascribed, 
according as we choose, are disposed, or do not change our 
minds, but to whom perfection belongs. This is quite explicit 
in developed religion. And, so far as our contention is put 
in question by the practice of primitive people, it may be 
sufficiently defended by reminding ourselves that the God of 
the savage is, over the limited horizon of his knowledge and 
interest, supreme ; as this horizon widens his worship seeks 
no new object, but is more enlightened as to the character of 
the same, better apprehends the one supreme God. When 
the question as to what object may at all be asked, it is at 
once closed for the mind that asks it. It is not raised until 
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a late stage in man’s evolution, but when it has arisen we 
have no choice of answers. God must be supreme, and none 
but He can be the object of faith. It is a fact that men do 
and will give themselves to and for inferior objects, but this 
is not religion ; it is an extra to or a substitute for it. 

In another respect Bosanquet’s account of religion 
violates the deepest religious insight, when he maintains that 
our finite being and worship “ enrich,” and in sum “ cop- 
stitute’ the absolute (for us, God). The finite and the 
infinite are, he holds, correlative conceptions, and in reality 
are mutually sustaining—a view shared by some eminent 
theologians. The notion of creation, and hence of dependent, 
creaturely being, is, he urges, neither intelligible nor held by 
intelligent men.! Again we touch upon matters larger than 
we can here attempt; but we may venture some relevant 
observations without pretending to deal thoroughly with the 
subject of them. 

Firstly, the notion of the correlativity of the finite and 
infinite being would never arise within the religious con- 
sciousness itself, but is imposed upon theology by reason of 
a prior philosophical conception. Religion knows nothing of 
—indeed would scout—our enriching or together making 
God, what it knows and asserts is our total dependence as 
creatures upon the creator. There is no room for argument 
here : religion may be mistaken but at least it knows its own 
mind. 

Secondly, the notion of creation instead of being un- 
intelligible may very well be—the present writer thinks that 
it is—a category, an ultimate and irreducible form of 
predication. Our nearest analogies must fall wide of the 
mark. We creatures may make and think, but we cannot 
create. Creation simply cannot be accounted for, as it is the 
ultimate condition of all that is within the realm of finite 
existence. The true account of the finite being’s sense of his 
relation to God, and of its reality, is not—as Bosanquet 
holds, ‘‘ God is my reality ” or my “‘ completion,”’ or that 
‘“*T enrich” or “ help to make God,” but as the Psalmist 
has said for all men and for all time, ‘* All my springs are in 
Thee.” 

Into the detail of Bosanquet’s criticism of theism we need 
not enter; except to point out that it hinges upon his 
doctrine of individuality, which excludes all types of unity 
other than that of the individual. The only alternative to 


1 Value and Destiny, p. 185. 
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individuality he will consider is isolation. But creation and 
relation must exclude isolation. 

Theism, to be sure, has a heavy enough task of interpreta- 
tion upon his hands, but at least it must receive credit for 
attempting to express and to do justice to those inherent 
demands of which Bosanquet is either unaware, or if aware, 
finally repudiates as merely appearance. For example, 
Bosanquet’s philosophy is haunted by the notion of con- 
tinuity—the ultimate importance of which is simply assumed ; 
but for religion there must be discontinuity in the universe, 
and between the universe and God. Just how this discon- 
tinuity shall be stated is the hardest problem of theism—we 
have suggested above that it may be simply insoluble—but 
it is bad philosophy to go back upon the conditions and 
evidences which set the problem. 

We shall consider in conclusion two kindred matters in 
which religion has an acute interest, namely, sin and its 
forgiveness. Sin, for Bosanquet, we have noted, is the 
“bad will,’’ and the bad will is the will that asserts its own 
self-hood. But it is not self-existence that is sin; it is 
selfishness and self-sufficiency : ‘‘ Selfhood is not selfishness,”’ 
writes Professor Pringle-Pattison.1_ We may search Bosan- 
quet’s works from end to end and find neither mention nor 
the sign of understanding of what the religious man means 
by sin as it is uttered, for example, by St Paul in the first and 
seventh chapters of Romans. What acquaintance, we may 
ask, has Bosanquet’s account with what religion knows as 
the “ unrepentant sinner,’ in whom pride and lust work 
horribly together in a heart the light of which is darkness ? 
The nearest approach to an unrepentant sinner, according to 
Bosanquet would, we presume, be an impenitent “radical 
pluralist ’ ! It is possible—as partly accounting for so signal 
a defect in one discussing religion—that, to quote a remark 
made recently to the writer, ‘‘ Bosanquet never met a really 
bad man.” 

Bosanquet’s account is no less unsatisfactory as to the 
forgiveness of sins. The ‘‘ peace of God ”’ he takes to follow 
the repudiation of the reality of our sins. But the religious 
consciousness does not assert the unreality of our sins ; on the 
contrary it is only within the realm of religion that their 
reality is fully apprehended: nor does it desire their 
“abolition? or “ repudiation”; rather it desires, and 
asserts, their forgiveness, which is a much more mysterious 
thing. Were Bosanquet’s account true, would it be a 
1 The Idea of God, p. 289. 
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travesty to say that the man who “ Would not lift up go 
much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote his breast, saying, 
God be merciful to me a sinner,” did not go down to his house 
justified, but rather he who boasted to himself that he was 
not as other men were? But the utterance of the publican 
is certainly true of religion, and asserts precisely what 
Bosanquet denies, viz. God, me, my sins, and the plea for 
forgiveness. The forgiveness of sins and the peace of God 
bear witness that God is not only good but gracious. The 
forgiveness of sins is of the essence of grace, an alogical notion 
which the categories of Bosanquet cannot fathom. Grace is 
known to us in our human sphere as love, which, however 
right he may be in sentiment, he deeply misinterprets in his 
theory. ‘* No doubt,” he writes, “ it is the best thing, ina 
sense the only thing, in the world ; but most certainly it is 
not to be had for nothing.” 

The just retort appears to be this: that so far as we 
understand it, love is just one of those things we do get for 
nothing, and which we can reject—by which our character 
is most sharply tested, and in response so deeply enriched. 
Love, for Bosanquet, is the crowning example of logic,! or 
the self-sustenance of the real; for us it is the crowning 
example of grace, the overflow from that which is already full. 
Bosanquet, we feel, is simply disqualified from interpretation 
in this sphere, since in his theory of the universe there is no 
room for anything with no quid pro quo. His philosophy is 
a study in reciprocity ; but love and grace are sheer gift. 
Forgiveness, for example—the unaccountable and unpaid-for 
re-admission of a man, on the occasion of his contrition, into 
communion with the Father, must be dropped in silence from 
such a scheme : but there is nothing of which religion is more 
sure. ; 

Faith and the philosophy of Bosanquet, I conclude fro 
this all too brief discussion of a wide subject, are radically 
incompatible. Were he to have followed up his best insight 
into the former, he would have been led to modify the latter ; 
instead of which, once awakened to the importance of 
religion, he sought to “ explain ”’ it in the terms of a pre- 
conceived philosophy, rather than permit it to criticise and 


to correct his philosophy. 
RALPH E. STEDMAN 


EDINBURGH. 
1 Principles of Individuality and Value, p. 28. 
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A QUAKER PLOTINUS.’* 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


I. THe Man. 


In his work, The Philosophy of Plotinus, Dean Inge placed on 
the title-page these words of Isaac Penington, an early 
Quaker: ‘‘ All Truth is a shadow except the last. But every 
Truth is substance in its own place though it be but a shadow 
in another place. And the shadow is a true shadow as the 
substance is a true substance.” Such an epitome of Ploti- 
nus’s doctrine of truth indicates that its author had an insight 
of no mean value into the Neo-Platonist point of view. 
Whether he was familiar with the Enneads or not is un- 
fortunately not a matter of record; but that the reader of 
Isaac Penington is constantly haunted and waylaid by the 
likeness of his teaching to Neo-Platonism as well as by a 
certain pithiness of expression characteristic of the Enneads 
points to a very real kinship of spirit between the Quaker and 
the Alexandrian. The general unfamiliarity with Isaac 
Penington’s contribution to the literature of mysticism is 
hard to understand. Perhaps the indifferent attitude of the 
Quakers themselves toward all worldly preferment helps to 
explain it. The attempt of the present paper is merely to 
indicate as briefly as possible Isaac Penington’s community 
of thought with Plotinus. 

Isaac Penington was born in London in 1617, the eldest 


1 The quotations used in this paper are drawn chiefly from The Works 
of Isaac Penington, London, 1681. This ancient quarto volume (in two 
parts) numbers 470 and 492 pages respectively. In addition, and serving 
as an introduction to the work, there are a number of very interesting 
“ Testimonies ” about Penington’s life and character by his contemporaries, 
George Fox, William Penn, George Whitehead, John Penington (a son), 
Thomas Ellwood and others. The Works has been out of print for nearly 
200 years. The Letters, however, had a better fate. Facsimile reprints of 
the 1828 edition of Penington’s apostolic letters are still obtainable in some 
Quaker bookshops. 
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son of Sir Isaac Penington, a noted member of the Lo 
Parliament. He was married in 1654 to Lady Mary Springett, 
whose daughter Gulielma by a prior marriage, later became 
the wife of William Penn. Penn has recorded that Isaac 
Penington had “all the advantages the schools and unj- 
versities of his own country could give, joined with the con. 
versations of some of the most knowing and considerable 
men of that time.” His “‘ convincement ”’ took place in 1658, 
and from that date until his death in 1679 Penington devoted 
his life to Quakerism, suffering persecution and long imprison- 
ments in Aylesbury and Reading gaols, in addition to the 
loss of his inherited estates, because of his belief. 

The quality of Isaac Penington’s character and intellect 
was too well known for him to be branded with the usual 
stigma reserved for the Quaker of the seventeenth century, 
Before he became Fox’s foremost convert he has established 
a definite reputation for honesty and clarity of thought 
through his writings on religious and political issues as well 
as by the “ conversations’ referred to by William Penn, 
When Thomas Ellwood applied to Milton for the coveted 
position of reader he carried as a reference the well-respected 
name of Isaac Penington. Henry More, who held for the 
Quakers in general the good-humoured scorn of a Hegel for 
emotional mystics, did not include Isaac Penington in his 
denunciatory attitude. Indeed, he was careful to exclude 
him. After More’s valued friend, the Countess of Conway, 
joined the Quakers her disappointed preceptor wrote: “It 
is the greatness of her mind that betrayed her ; who, looking 
upon some pretensions of the Quakers to be very excellent, 
all the external considerations of her quality and of the 
world availed nothing with her.”’1 More was conversant 
with “some very excellent pretensions” of the Quakers 


through Isaac Penington, with whom he could not but he 


in sympathy. Except for the occasional rather extravagant 
applications of Old Testament figures, Penington’s doctrine 
is hardly distinguishable from the Platonism More was 
championing then at Cambridge. All good men, as Pening- 
ton’s famous son-in-law once said, are of the same religion ; 
and More and Penington were more definitely agreed as to 
details than perhaps either of them realised. If Plotinus 
had had them together in his Roman lecture room he doubt- 


less would have considered both of particular promise as | 
exponents of the Neo-Platonic system of philosophy. The 


1 An Account of Lady Conway, a supplementary note to The Letters of : 


Isaac Penington, London, 1828, p. 282. 
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following statement about the early Quaker minister which 
is taken from the testimony of Thomas Ellwood is typical 
of many occurring in the numerous expressions of apprecia- 
tion written after Penington’s death by his associates : 
“ Very zealous he was for the Truth, unwearied in promoting 
it, bold and undaunted in the defense of it, faithful in his 
testimony to it, patient and cheerful in his suffering for it.” 


II. His DoctTRINE. 


(1) The Soul’s Fall.—It is to be remembered that Ploti- 
nus thought of the soul’s fall as its rebellion or audacity, but 
that he speaks of it also as a divine necessity. In Ennead iv. 
8,9, we read: “‘ At the soul’s uttermost reaches there must 
be darkness: once this darkness exists, the soul must see it, 
and by seeing it give it form, for the law could not allow any- 
thing that is near. to soul to be without some share in the 
Divine Idea.” Like Plotinus, Isaac Penington takes this 
metaphysical hurdle (which he clearly recognises) with ease. 
To him it is a fact of everyday experience that the eye of the 
soul should be on trial. Whatever it may be for God, for man, 
at least, the keynote of the life of truth is constant vigilance. 
“Truth will not lose ground by being tried,” Penington 
remarks: dryly. So far from distrusting man’s faculty of 
reason, he says: ‘‘ God did not create man in sin, or make a 
sinful creature ; but He gave him Reason.” Isaac Penington 
has observed as a fundamental principle that “* the soul comes 
out of the darkness wherein Christ is not, nor dwells, into the 
Light wherein Christ is one with the Father. And so in this 
the soul is ever near, and out of it still afar off.” 

The Quaker is intensely practical. To defend the soul 
against the imminent danger of successive lapses its nature 
must be known. ‘“‘ The soul is not outward, nor to be 
defended in an outward manner,” he tells us, “‘ but the 
defense must be according to the nature of the thing to be 
defended.” Exactly in the manner of his great prototype 
Penington declares the soul’s character to be essentially 
inward. This does not mean that the outward is either 
unreal or evil, but that if a distinction is not made and kept 
between the soul and its phenomena it will find itself groping 
in a night of false appearances. For the darkness both 
Plotinus and Penington refer to is just the result of that 
failure to “‘ save the appearances ”’ with which Plato was so 
much concerned. The outward qua outward, so far from 
being a false thing, is an integral part of real existence. How 


VoL. XXIX. No. 8. 16 
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could it be otherwise when “ the substance of all the shadows 
is the Light eternal.” ? 

Isaac Penington has no need of miracles in his belief, 
“* Miracles leave a dispute in the mind,” he states briefly, 
Indeed a miracle is on the border line between good and evil 
from his point of view ; it is outward light endeavouring to 
usurp the place of the light within. It is quite enough for 
Penington that “‘ Light (both outward and inward) manifests 
itself and other things by its own shining.” The phrase 
“* other things ”’ is a reference to the forms of darkness whose 
existences are seen for what they are only when the soul 
consciously acts by its native principle of reason. These 
forms compose what Penington calls the City of Darkness, 
which “is not a city of plain wickedness, but a city of sin 
hid, of sin keeping its life under a form of godliness.” 

The difficulties in the problem of free will, like Macheth’s 
witches, have ‘‘ made themselves air ” as far as Penington is 
concerned. When Plotinus said: ‘‘ When a soul has been 
wrested from its own character by the force of the Outer 
and so acts, the act or the state is not to be called an act ora 
state of freedom ” (Ennead iii. 1, 9), he meant exactly what 
Penington means in this statement: ‘‘ We own no such 
thing as free will to Good in the fallen estate.” And anticipat- 
ing Hegel’s doctrine of freedom the Quaker declares: “ He 
that can read this let him: The perfection of true liberty 
lies in the perfection of bonds, in the perfect binding down of 
that which is out of the Life. For the true liberty is the 
liberty of the Life and of nothing else.” Again, in a series of 
brief definitions such as “‘ Peace is the quietness of the heart 
in God,” this one is given: “ Liberty is the largeness of the 
heart in the Spirit of the Lord.” That fallen man is in a state 
of false liberty is shown in nothing so much as this, that he 
fails to realise not only the definite principles that determine 
a particular act of freedom, but also the fact that liberty has 
its root in principles more ultimate than itself. 

(2) The Theory of Knowledge.—‘‘ The soul when it deals 
with matters of knowledge suffers a certain decline from its 
unity,” Plotinus observes in Ennead vi. 9, 3. In other words, 
knowledge in relation to the soul implies separation. Isaac 
Penington agrees with the Neo-Platonist in words closely 
resembling the above: ‘‘ The very knowledge of Truth and 
holding it forth by man’s wisdom interrupts the unity.” 
Plotinus realised the impossibility in a finite existence of 
that complete unity which obtains in the realm of the eternal 


ideas. Nevertheless, he held fast to the ideal. And for | 
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Penington who knew, in spite of all appearances, the know- 
ledge of life to be the knowledge that 7s life, the difficulties 
of maintaining unity in the knowledge process were over- 
come. ‘ Our knowledge is in a Principle,” he says, “* wherein 
the Father from Whom the Principle came teacheth us. 
And this is His way of teaching, namely, by making us one 
with the thing He teacheth.” In a world of limited know- 
ledge the fact remains for him that “ the greatest as well as 
the least must be daily taught of the Lord, both in ascending 
and descending, or they will miss the way.” 

Shadow and substance are Penington’s favourite meta- 
phors for the outer and the inner. Letter and spirit are other 
terms for the same relation. We read: “* The law which is 
the substance is not contrary to the law which is the shadow 
but is the comprehending and fulfilling of it. The law in the 
Spirit is not contrary to the law in the letter but is a higher 
and more glorious ministration of it.” He tells us that “ the 
proper intent of the letter is to testify of the Spirit and to 
end in the Spirit,’ and he says: ‘I will grant a great deal 
to the letter and the ministration outward; but I must 
attribute more to the inward or else God’s Light and the 
holy experience which He hath given me will condemn me.” 
Penington never forgets that “‘ the end of words is to bring 
men to a knowledge of things beyond what words can utter.” 
Note the word, “‘ knowledge.”” The Quaker would not with 
Kant ‘“ remove knowledge to make room for faith.” True 
faith, he is never weary of saying, springs from true know- 
ledge. The knowledge that is in the letter and the knowledge 
that is the spirit are different degrees of the same thing. 
Why, then, is he so active in his opposition to the catechisms 
and creeds of established religions ? He says in effect that 
his reason is because the literal that does not pass into the 
spiritual with a rising temperature of significance in the 
responsible individual mind of which it is a part is opposing 
the truth by pretending to it. ‘*‘ Out of words that came 
from Life man gathers death,” and he will continue to gather 
it wherever the outward manifestation is taken for more 
than it is. Outward knowledge, if it is not to oppose the 
inward, must burn with a borrowed flame. We are given an 
interesting interpretation of the Eden myth in this connec- 
tion. ‘‘ What is the forbidden fruit?” Penington asks 
catechetically, and the answer is: “ It is knowledge without 
Life which dulls the true appetite.” The devil that tempted 
our first parents is just the devil who would destrey real 
values now—the summa iniuria of the letter without the spirit. 
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“* Knowledge without Life” is always a concomitant of 
the error that takes the limit imposed in any synthesis for 
that living knowledge which imposes it—as though one 
should mistake formal logic for comprehensive insight, 
Knowledge is a living process, not a dead abstraction. Even 
the descriptive or historical has no life of its own, accordin 
to our Quaker. He is insistent in the matter that “ the 
knowing or believing of a history concerning Christ is not the 
knowledge or the faith.” To receive things as true because 
others take them to be true without realising these truths 
in living experience is for Isaac Penington nothing more than 
making the letter an order of burial for the spirit. The 
Christ of his testimony, like the Intellectual-Principle of 
Plotinus, stands in eternal relation to the soul. 

(8) The Soul’s Return.—When Plotinus said that he was 
ashamed to have a body he was only expressing as strongly as 
he knew how the wish that men need not be handicapped by 
their apparent isolation in separate bodies for the realisation 
that truth is one and indivisible. The failure to realise this 
unity holds the earth in ignorance of itself too long from 
heaven. Yet “ there is a Light in every heart . . . thereisa 
desire in all men after righteousness,” declares Isaac Pening- 
ton with the same conviction that had marked the Neo- 
Platonist’s statement centuries earlier: ‘For all things 
strive after that and aspire after it by necessity of nature, as 
if having a divination that without it they cannot be” 
(Ennead v. 5, 12). ‘* Ever since the fall of man,” the 
Quaker assures us, “‘ man hath been secretly or more mani- 
festly directed by a Principle or Light within.” If this 
unity is instinctive why should the Alexandrian philosopher 
or the London preacher have been so greatly concerned with 
its preservation ? Why, too, should the Vedic literatures, 
for instance, stress the necessity of a strenuous life for its 
priests ? This is the reason: The divination of God present 
from the beginning in the experiences of both Plotinus and 
Penington as well as all great mystics is by its very nature 
an actuating Presence.1_ The inevitable power and progres- 
sion of truth is repeatedly affirmed by the Quaker: “‘ There 
is no safe dallying with Truth,” he observes in one of his 
apostolic letters. 

In man’s very regard for truth there is a danger that he 
may cut himself off from it, that he will take the truth only 


1 “* Whatever men may say of me,” Isaac Penington once wrote, “I 
have no other religion than I had from the beginning—only a clearer 
leading into and guidance by the Principle of life.” 
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objectively. This accounts for Penington’s observation : 
* A man may speak high words concerning the Kingdom and 
get all the doctrines about it, and yet be a stranger to it, and 
uite ignorant of the power; and another may want divers 
octrines concerning it (perhaps some of those which men 
call fundamentals) and yet be a citizen of it, and in the 
power.” Against the ratio which was being extolled in the 
last years of the seventeenth century preparatory for the 
Enlightenment the Quaker had just this to say: ‘“ The 
Light is not to be comprehended, but gathereth unto itself 
and comprehendeth.”” The knowledge of the Light is, in its 
excessive character, ‘‘ the knowledge that God gives to His 
Birth.” When Penington tells us that prayer is the breath 
of the living child to the Father of life,”’ he 1s indicating the 
necessity for a life of action in belief. The Christian faith to 
him is not the acceptance of a vicarious atonement, but a 
belief that is at once responsibility and obedience. Regarding 
the prisoners of sin, Penington admonishes, “ Do not say, 
‘Let us break their bonds asunder and cast away their cords 
from us,’ but rather let everyone be willing to be found by 
the pure Light of God, by that which is holy of God in him, 
from the king on his throne to the very beggar on the dunghill.”’ 
The condition of the soul’s return is not therefore the 
destruction of the will, but only the understanding of its 
purpose. The disunion in the soul which came about 
through man’s belief in his separateness from God is over- 
come by man’s voluntary submission to that which alone is 
true and right for him. The Quaker’s appeal is never to 
feeling alone, but to feeling in a philosophic setting of intel- 
ligence and will. He holds out no promises of quick spiritual 
returns, but offers above all a life of strenuous effort : “* When 
the Life is risen and received, yet even then there is no peace 
but in obedience to the Life. The peace lives in that which 
brings the peace.”” Plotinus had stated : “‘ Nothing separates 
the soul from the Father but the fact that soul is the sub- 
sequent ’” (Ennead v. 1, 8), and we find the matching 
statement in Penington: ‘‘ The soul begotten by the Divine 
Breath depends on it for continued breathing. Nothing 
hath so much of God and yet nothing is so little able to live 
without Him.” It is because and not in spite of this fact 
that “ the soul begotten by the Divine Breath ” must do its 
own breathing. 


+ “ The will is not of itself,” says Penington, “ but stands in another, 
and is servant to that in whom it stands; and there its freedom is bound 
and comprehended.” 
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That the good life is essentially active does not imply 
that it is not a happy one, but just the contrary. “ To fee] 
the true Light give the true life,” exclaims Isaac Penington, 
“*—who can set a value on this!’ He himself did not set 
the values of wealth, position or ease in the scales opposite 
the life of truth. His own earthly career is evidence enough 
that he meant what he said: “‘ We can rather part with all 
in this world than the integrity of our souls. Truth and our 
testimony thereto is far dearer to us than our lives.” The 
happiness that Isaac Penington secured is expressed in these 
well-known words of Plotinus: ‘“‘ And this is the life of the 
gods and of godlike and happy men, a deliverance from the 
other things here, a life untroubled by the pleasures here, a 
flight of the alone to the Alone.”’ One spoke as a Christian ; 
the other as a Neo-Platonist. There is also the difference of 
fourteen centuries between these two men, involving the social 
distance from third-century Rome to England under the 
Stuarts. But as far as the theory of truth is concerned the 
testimonies of Isaac Penington and of Plotinus are identical. 


M. WHITCOMB HESS. 
ATHENS, Onto, U.S.A. 
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THE GENTLE SCEPTIGCS.’ 
THE Hon. R. ERSKINE OF MARR. 


Ir it was not the peculiar distinction of the Gentle Sceptics 
that they philosophised about things in general in a gentle 
manner, yet the suave mode they used in addressing them- 
selves to the different topics on which they enlarged in print 
was ever strongly characteristic of them at least. In their 
day and in their age they were les honnétes hommes of letters. 
Madame de Rambouillet did not originate the school of 
manners to which the Gentle Sceptics belonged, intellec- 
tually, modistically, and temperamentally ; for long before 
she was they were. 

It is important to recognise the point that the Gentle 
Sceptics were an attitude, rather than a philosophy. Indeed, 
their commitments to true philosophy were very slight, 
doubtless because their knowledge of it was not profound, 
or their inclination to it great. Besides, such philosophy as 
was practised in Montaigne’s time, who was the first of the 
Gentle Sceptics, was laid in rhetoric about morals, in the 
sort of philosophy associated to the name of Boéthius, and 
not in “‘ science ’’ according as Descartes discerned, defined, 
and fixed it. 

The search for origins is a continuous preoccupation of 
learned minds. This humour is natural to us, who desire to 
know very reasonably the beginnings of things, Just as we 
yearn to discover their last ends. But probably no science 
is more difficult, or information more uncertain and pre- 
carious, than that which relates to the rise of human institu- 
tions, and those of what are styled the “‘ great movements ” 
of history. From the literary loins of Montaigne a race of 


1 The Gentle Sceptics were post-Renaissance men of letters who 
thought to resolve the principles of Christian religion in a solution of 
their own compounded of wit and polite raillery. 
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Gentle Sceptics sprang ; but needless to say he was neither 
the first to assume the attitude of mind spoken of, nor yet 
to write comme un honnéte homme, in fine as a gentleman, an 
aristocrat, and a polished man of the world. Both succes- 
sions were opened far anteriorly to his age and person ; and 
yet that Montaigne was truly of ‘‘ founder’s kin ”’ in this 
respect could be shown very easily I imagine. 

Thanks principally to modern Italian scholars we know 
a good deal more about the Renaissance than our immediate, 
and our less immediate, predecessors in time and scholarship 
could collect touching either its true nature, or the circum- 
stances under which it came to be transacted. There is here 
neither need nor occasion to go into the question of the 
different theories propounded by Signor Guiseppe Toffanin 
with regard to the genesis of the intellectual movement 
spoken of, and the effects it wrought in thinking Europe. 
But the division he enjoins, and practises, throughout his 
illuminating pages should, I think, be common rule : I mean 
of course the distinction he draws between the Renaissance 
as it showed and proved itself in Italy, and the same pheno- 
menon as it discovered itself elsewhere in intellectual 
Europe. 

Montaigne was surely a true product of the Renaissance, 
according as the French intellectuals in general apprehended 
it. It happens seldom that a nation which receives from 
another neglects, or is too unenterprising, to impress on this 
gift, or these gifts, from abroad the sign spiritual and 
intellectual of its own genius. In any event, such certainly 
happened in France with regard to the learning it received 
from its near neighbour of Italy. There should seem there- 
fore to be a science of French (and doubtless other) Renais- 
sance, as well as that of the one whose source and home was 
Italy, just as the Protestant Reformation (to which in some 
sort Renaissance principles gave birth) was not one move- 
ment, but several movements ; and thus these also, being 
parts, deserve, like the others, to be studied separately, as 
well as collectively, that is in conjunction, and in unity, with 
their respective wholes. 

The example of Montaigne gave rise in France to a long 
line of similar writers, the first to break away from the 
tradition established by the author of the Apologie being 
Bayle, whose scepticism was not that of an honnéte homme, 
but the scepticism of a pedant bemused with the more non- 
rhetorical and non-metaphysical problems of Cartesian 
science. The appearance of Bayle and the libertins, as his 
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followers were styled, marks the end of a singularly interest- 
ing cycle of thought and literary manners. 

It was held by some who subscribed to the notion of 
honnéteté in manners that no one except he were of noble 
birth could hope with reason to taste of the perfections of this 
agreeable cult; and certainly should we come to turn our eyes 
to contemporary letters we shall find that here also a similar 
notion prevailed, it being thought by many that ordinarily a 
man wrote well in proportion as his birth was distinguished, 
and his manners were polished. It might be indeed, and 
probably was, the truth at the time that such as subscribed 
to both notions were in a minority among their fellows in 
both cases; but that the notions of urbanity, of polish, of 
polite detachment, of good-natured tolerance with respect 
to the foibles and weaknesses of human kind were associated 
very generally to the practice of post-Renaissance letters is a 
truth which is as generally witnessed to by the nature of the 
writings in question. 

But alas nowadays little attention is paid to literary 
form, relatively to the measure that was paid to it before 
the rise of modern democracy ; and the arts and graces of 
literary style are no longer practised with that assiduity 
which was common to men of letters whose craftsmanship as 
such was formed in the discipline of the classic schools. 
Doubtless, they are yet practised with assiduity, and eke 
with success, in some instances, for the like reasons, and in 
the same circumstances, that concurred to have them held 
in regard formerly ; but none the less nowadays it is rather 
substance than form that is looked to in letters : rather is it 
information in writings than style that turns the Publisher’s 
scale in their favour, and so determines the quality of the 
literary output in general. Accordingly, I will say nothin 
further at this conjuncture on this head, but descend instea 
into some few necessary particulars touching the nature of 
Gentle Scepticism. 

Ihave said already that the Gentle Sceptic was an attitude 
rather than a philosophy ; and this distinction I venture to 
reaffirm. There might 4 some philosophy (or at all events 
learning that passed for such with those that had it) mixed 
with this attitude ; but that it was far more the last than the 
first is very obvious. Montaigne, Saint-Evremond, Shaftes- 
bury, Bolingbroke, and others of the school who practised 
Gentle Scepticism in letters, were hardly philosophers, no 
matter how considerable they might be as writers, as 
publicists, as lay doctors to the polite world in general. 
Vou. XXIX. No. 8. 16* 
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None of this school had sufficient learning to be a philosopher 
in the sense, and to the degree in which, say, St Thomas 
Aquinas was one, or Kant or Spinoza (or indeed dozens of 
others that might be named very well in this connection) 
were such undoubtedly. To a man, they belonged to the 
pre-Cartesian intellectual world : of physics they knew next 
to nothing, and doubtless cared less even than they knew 
about them, if that be possible. All their interest, and such 
learning as they had, were centred in questions of morals, of 
ethics. In their goings about to speculate on these topics 
they made no pretence to system. They rambled through 
ethics, and through topics that appertain to ethics, much as 
the proprietor of an estate might ramble, for his diversion, 
through his own countryside. As sages of a sort, as wits and 
writers, they might be, and indeed ever were, delightful. 
They were shrewd and worldly-wise, had much conversa- 
tional address, polemical skill, and dialectic talent; but 
I repeat that, so far as true philosophy is concerned, 
they were negligible, being but an attitude, a posture. 
They struck a pose, and from it, in graceful insouciance, 
they proceeded to speculate at large about mankind in 
general. 
The school of the Gentle Sceptics was true Renaissance 
roduct. In France, as in Italy, it was a development of 
intellectual and psychological circumstances and conditions 
which some men (such as Pascal and Arnauld) who experi- 
enced them, and whose minds reacted to them, in differing 
measure, yet so checked and restrained within themselves 
as to preserve themselves Christians, in which respect they 
resemble the earlier Humanists at the Court of Leo X., whose 
thought might be free on occasions, and whose mode of ex- 
pressing themselves was often unorthodox, but whose great 
design of drafting the “‘new learning” into the service of 
the Roman Church justified them, according to the opinion 
of many at the time. But the attitude of the Sceptics, 
whether Italian or French, to the same phenomenon, that is 
the Renaissance learning on its religious side, was different. 
They professed no obligations to the Church, nor would allow 
that they had, or could have, any. Instead, they imagined 
to themselves an interior detachment with regard to 
Christian faith in general; and this they proceeded to ex- 
press exteriorly, but always with elegance, and with the 
greatest possible urbanity as regards those from whom they 
had the misfortune to differ on this important point. 
Indeed, the school might well have taken for motto some 
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words written by the Jansenist, Nicole, on a very different 
occasion : 


‘“‘ We procure [said he] our own peace by regulating 
our own thoughts and passions. And by this interior 
peace we may contribute much to the peace of the society 
in which we live ; because that society is disturbed most 
by passion.” 


Such approximately, if not such actually, without ques- 
tion, was the grand motive to Gentle Scepticism, judging that 
matter by means of the substance and temper of the writings 
of its disciples. What is styled nowadays by some who 
object to it “institutional religion ” was, judging by the 
same criteria, firstly, to be undermined, and finally, over- 
thrown, by means of a “ soft undercurrent ” of destructive 
criticism, in which wit, humour, learning, and honnéteté were 
to be mixed in their due proportions and to the same end, 
much as a chef of parts goes about to proportion and mix the 
different ingredients that are to form the substance of his 
grand confection. The crude materialism, and rude rhetoric, 
of much Rationalistic literature of our own times had been 
for sure as much an object of lofty disdain to the Gentle 
Sceptics as, no less surely, would have been so to them the 
artless wrigglings of the Modernist apologists, whose “‘ sham 
German Jesus”’ Dr Pullan derides somewhere very properly 
—had the Gentle Sceptics known also this their day. 

But no matter how artfully the honnétes hommes of post- 
Renaissance Scepticism might reason, or industriously apply 
themselves to propagating religious disbelief among their 
contemporaries, yet nowadays their reasoning strikes one as 
thin, and their polemics seem feeble ; and in proportion as 
one dips into them the stronger, I imagine, will grow convic- 
tion that, for the most part, they were but attitude, tinkling 
cymbals in this respect, rather than honest reverberating 
sound. Montaigne, the founder, and in some sort the high- 
priest of the order of Gentle Sceptics, expired, a penitent, in 
the arms of the Church whose doctrine he had long politely 
spurned ; and others of the order spoken of performed similar 
spiritual somersaults at the brink of eternity, thus strengthen- 
ing the impression to be got from a study of these writings 
that for the most part they were but a by-play as it were, a 
species of posture on the part of the authors of them. 

The principal exponents of Gentle Scepticism in England, 
to which it was carried at the time, along with much other 
Renaissance merchandise, were Shaftesbury and Boling- 
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broke. Though the latter wrote with little urbanity, yet 
that he had acquired from the example of Montaigne, whom 
he greatly admired, some at least of the “‘ old fellow’s ” trick 
or habit of grand detachment can be proved very easily from 
his own writings. 


“‘It is a good rule [he says in the course of his 
Reflections upon Ezile| to examine well before we 
addict ourselves to any sect ; but I think it is a better 
rule to addict ourselves to none. Let us hear them all, 
with a perfect indifferency on which side the truth lies ; 
and when we come to determine, let nothing appear so 
venerable to us as our own understandings.” 


This passage serves well to put us in mind of the age when 
the Golden Calf of Reason drew half intellectual Europe to 
worship at its shrine, no matter how much, and broadly, the 
counsel contained in it may cause us to smile nowadays, 
Nowadays, few read Bolingbroke on Exile, or indeed on any 
of the other topics of a like nature to which he applied his 
polished pen from time to time; and fewer still most 
assuredly his philosophical speculations. So far, however, 
as the political and historical writings are concerned, the 
neglect spoken of is entirely unmerited. Bolingbroke is 
probably the best stylist that ever wrote English language ; 
but, doubtless, the measure of the neglect into which he is 
now fallen among his countrymen is but that of the incapacity 
that prevails among them to appreciate, and practise, the 
arts of fine writing. As to his philosophy, it is mere 
eighteenth-century Deism in tolerable, though by no means 
extraordinary, literary shape. It can have but slender 
interest for anyone nowadays, not excepting even the literary 
Resurrectionists, who are now so busy in our midst. 

The other English Gentle Sceptic named above—I mean 
Shaftesbury—is even more neglected nowadays than the 
other ; and for my part I doubt much whether anyone whose 
employment is at once resurrectionary and literary by nature 
could be prevailed on to entertain the notion of digging up 
(with a view to a re-infusion of life into it) this long buried 
literary matter. In his Characteristics Shaftesbury uses a 
style which, with all the will in the world to be lenient to it, 
I find ever exasperatingly “precious”; and if there be 
anyone who has risen from his canon unfatigued in mind 
by his mannerisms, such a one would do well to pride himself 
on his uncommon good fortune. 

As to the rest, Shaftesbury’s attempt to perpetuate 
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Gentle Sceptic doctrine, first by means of a re-discovery, 
followed by a re-valuation, of man’s moral nature, and 
secondly by a liberal application of ridicule to what passed 
with him, and passed with others who thought as he did, for 
superstition, has for us nowadays but slender interest, 
merely an antiquarian worth. _As philosophers of a sort both 
Bolingbroke and Shaftesbury have some anthological interest 
no doubt. If I mistake not the latter at all events was 
resurrected, once or twice, some thirty years or so ago; and 
certainly any history of modern philosophy purporting to 
be definitive by nature would need to include both these 
names, if nothing more of either. But I repeat that as the 
thought they had is dead, and the reasoning they employed 
in order to express it entirely superseded, for these reasons 
both have long ceased to carry weight, save of course as wits 
and men of letters. 

The history of human kind is but in some sort an extended 
haunt of echo. What was Byronism but a distant echo of 
the age that witnessed the rise of honnéteté, and set so many 
Gentle Sceptics to scribbling volumes which themselves, and 
some others doubtless, imagined to be philosophy ? The late 
conversions to religion of so many former Gentle Sceptics 
across the Channel is a contemporary echo of events that 
were by no means of infrequent occurrence among the same 
order of writers whilst yet the twofold creed they held and 
practised was young. 

R. ERSKINE OF MARR. 


TENBY. 

















AN EDUCATIONAL DILEMMA. 


HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT, 
Professor of Biography, Dartmouth College, U.S.A. 


For the achievement of an ideal State Plato believed one 
thing, and one only, to be needful. The provisions which he 
outlined in proposing the eugenic production and communal 
rearing of the young guardians of the State were secondary, 
in his view, to the principles regulating their nurture or 
education. ‘‘ If by a good education the guardians be made 
reasonable men, they will readily see through all these 
questions.” ! Indeed, so well could well-educated men be 
trusted that Plato thought it unnecessary to give specific 
directions as to ordinary business dealings, legal procedure, 
taxation, and similar matters. ‘‘ They will have little 
difficulty in discovering all the legislation required.” 2 

.The principles of education propounded by Plato, 
although applied by him to the nurture of a limited class, 
are of timeless and universal significance. Aristocrat that 
he was in outlook, he was content to define the education of 
a selected class of youths from amongst whom in turn 
should be selected the rulers of the State. Apparently the 
great virtue of the children of artisans and producers was, 
like that of children born into other classes or castes, the 
virtue of knowing their place and keeping it. But if we 
emphasise unduly the limited scope of Plato’s educational 
principle and method we shall be in danger of overlooking its 
striking applicability to a situation as different as is ours 
from that of Plato. Another error would be to suppose that 
his principles have no value to us because they cannot be 
regarded as consistently supporting any one of our schools 
of pedagogical thought and practice. As a matter of fact, 
for this very reason they are, properly understood, all the 


1 Republic, 428 E. 2 495 D. 
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more stimulating and suggestive. If we ask Plato what was 
his goal we find he was conservative, but this is true only if 
we estimate his goal as distinguished from his method ; if we 
ask what his method is we find that it is progressive, but 
again this is true only if method be considered apart from 
objective. In the difference between his aim and his method 
we are introduced to a modern dilemma of considerable 
importance. 

The aim of Plato was to construct and maintain a State 
marked by unity. It should be “ one state and not many.” ! 
As in the soul of man any insurrection of the part against the 
whole is the worst thing that can happen to an individual, 
so within a State nothing can be worse than inward division, 
class-conflict, party intrigue, and instability. The strong 
unity of the State and the secure perpetuation of its estab- 
lished form, its integrity in face of all outward dangers and 
its success in purging itself of corruption within, is for the 
State the supreme good to be pursued. Every effort must 
be made to ensure the willing submission of all citizens to the 
interests of the State lest from self-seeking groups or indivi- 
duals the virus of instability spread throughout the whole. 

So prominent is this objective, writ large as it is over all 
the institutional life of Plato’s ideal Republic, that those of 
us who are devoted to “‘ progressive ”’ principles of education 
are tempted to suppose that our ideals would be menaced by 
any revival of enthusiasm for Plato. We believe that indivi- 
duality is a good in itself, and that the State and all its 
institutions were made for man and not man for them, and 
we must repudiate the goal of education which exalts the 
State at the expense of the individual. But to leave the 
matter here is to miss what Plato has to contribute to our 
modern discussions of educational theory and practice. 
When we turn to his method we are more at home. It has 
been called the method of “* exposure.’’ We should, he says, 
seek out those who by the power of genius can construct fair 
and graceful things so that our youth, “ living as it were in a 
healthful region,’ may take into themselves, from every side, 
through both eye and ear, the Good that emanates from 
noble works of beauty and reason.? So will they imper- 
ceptibly grow, from earliest childhood, into a resemblance to 
and harmony with truth, beauty, and reason. In the 
Phedrus, as in the Republic, things of beauty are referred to 
as the “‘ food of the soul.”’ The conviction thus expressed 
by Plato, that when the young are surrounded by fair forms 
1 428 D. 2 401 C. 
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embodying reason and beauty they will themselves become 
reasonable and beautiful, or harmonious in action, rests upon 
a yet deeper faith. That the deeper conviction is a venture 


of faith is suggested by the very fact that it is expressed ina 


myth. It is the faith that in educating youthful minds we 
are only guiding an activity which is already there and 
presenting opportunities for the exercise of capacities which 
the youth already possesses. 


If the position taken up by Plato, thus summarily out- | 


lined, is true, we cannot, he tells us, avoid the conclusion 
that the real task of education is very different from that 
with which many in his day, as many in our time, are 
content.!_ Upholders of formal education are content to 
‘infuse into the mind knowledge of which it is destitute, 
just as sight might be instilled into blind eyes.” Plato, on the 
contrary, was convinced that there is “ a faculty residing in 
the soul of each person,” a capacity, as we should prefer to 
say, “‘ and an instrument enabling each of us to learn.” The 
object of education is not, then, to ‘‘ generate in the person 
the power of seeing,” but rather, assuming that he has this 
power, to turn his sight in the right direction. The famous 
allegory of the Cave is, of course, an elaboration of this 
thought, since the process of education is there described in 
terms of releasing from bondage to shams and shadows those 
who, if turned in the right direction and gradually accus- 
tomed to the brighter light of the upper regions, can 
appreciate realities. 

In various interesting ways Plato applies to the educa- 
tional procedure of his own day the tests suggested by such 
a fundamental conception of education. The myths and 
legends employed in the education of children must present 
the gods in a more favourable light than was characteristic 
of the myths commonly taught. Expurgated stories in which 
divine powers are characterised as just, honest, and un- 
changing must replace tales of vicious and deceitful deities. 
The importance of this suggestion for us is not in the details 
so much as in the underlying conviction, that what the youn 
habitually look upon comes by degrees to shape and moul 
their minds. 

We need not go further in exposition of Plato’s scheme of 
education. Its main features are well known. But it will 
serve our purpose to reiterate that the goal is subordination 
of the individual to the interests of a strong, unified, secure 
State, a State more like Sparta than like Athens, a State in 


1 518 B. 
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which the ‘‘ happiness ”’ of the individual or of any small 

up is irrelevant. The State “‘as a whole” is to enjoy 
happiness, while the various classes may look only for “ as 
much happiness as their own nature and function may 
allow.” 1 Strenuous service rendered to the State is to be the 
price of any such happiness. On the other hand, the method, 
exposure of the imitative and active capacities of the young 
(who had enjoyed a sight of truth in a previous existence, 
which is one way of saying that by their very nature they are 
capable of recognising truth) to sights and sounds and 
exemplars calculated to feed and reinforce and stimulate 
these capacities, rests upon a profound faith in the individual. 

So far as Plato’s aim is concerned, it would seem that we 
have gone far in adopting it as our own. Is it a coincidence 
that the rise of systems of public education in Western 
Europe and in the New World, not to mention the new 
Russia, coincided with the rise of nationalist sentiment ? 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts in 1780 declared in its 
constitution that knowledge “ diffused generally among the 
body of the people ” was “‘ necessary for the preservation of 
their rights and liberties,’’ and for this reason the duty of 
“ spreading the opportunities and advantages of education ”’ 
was laid upon the legislature. Professor Carlton Hayes has 
pointed out that in Prussia, during the era of national 
regeneration, in Britain, during the era of early imperialism, 
in Italy, under Cavour and militant nationalism, in Japan 
as early as 1872, one finds the modern State assuming 
responsibility for public education open to all classes. The 
development closely paralleled the growth of national self- 
consciousness which was a feature of the nineteenth century, 
and the public schools have been frankly used for the 
inculcation of nationalist sympathies and sentiments. A 
cultural heritage, usually idealised, and a corpus of legend, 
patriotically reconstructed history, and even poetry, are used 
for the indoctrination of the young with the assurance that 
civilisation’s greatest achievements are exclusively associated 
with their own country’s history and destiny. The daily 
salute to the flag and declaration of loyalty in so many of the 
public schools of the United States is inevitably associated 
in the course of time with strong nationalistic sentiments to 
which it is all too easy for demagogues to appeal when they 
wish to cast aspersions on the political inheritance or social 
experiments of other peoples. Mlustrations might, of course, 
as well be taken from fascist Italy or from communistic 


1 421 B. 
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Russia. Everywhere the development of what Mr Hayes 
has called a “ religion of nationalism,” } with its rituals, 
pilgrimages, saints’ days, shrines, and graven images, is made 
easier and more natural by the preparation of the child’s 
mind in the public school. It would seem as if Plato’s aim 
in shaping the educational procedure of his ideal State to the 
ends of the State had been realised in our time with a 
completeness beyond his own realistic expectations. 

Those of us who are critics of the mass-education which, 
under the control of the State, exalts loyalty to the State as 
the supreme virtue, are conscious of the danger in such a 
situation. Let the State, which at any given moment means, 
to the unsophisticated, a specific existing system of conven- 
tions and customs involving privileges for some and dis- 
abilities for others, demand and secure the veneration of the 
young, and the inevitable result will be discouragement of, 
active opposition to, and even penalties of social ostracism 
and civil disabilities for those who dare to propose modifica- 
tions of the existing order. The loss is a double one, ora 
multiple one. There is the loss to the State itself if it thus 
emphasises the static continuity of form so dear to Plato; 
but there is also the even more important loss to the indivi- 
duals whose spontaneity, creativeness, and individuality is 
impaired or destroyed by the pressure of standardised thought 
and behaviour. And the loss is still great even if it be one of 
which the individuals are not conscious. 

When, however, all has been said that can be said in 
criticism of the policy of indoctrination which gives to the 
young, as a distinctive heritage touched with the sentiments 
of pride and reverence, the social and political life familiar 
to the middle-aged, there remains a consideration which 
challenges the critic. It seems that Plato never offered this 
defence of his frank scheme for subordinating the guardians 
to the State, but we meet it in one form or another in modern 
times. I refer to the consideration that education, whether 
that which is formal and organised or that which consists 
rather in suggestion and operates through imitation, is a 
part of the process by which the species homo sapiens 
reproduces its kind. It has been well stated by Professor 
Hocking.? 


‘“‘ From the beginning of organised social life, each 
people has regarded its own folk ways as an asset, 


1 Essays in Nationalism, Chapter IV. 
2 Human Nature and its Remaking, pp. 255 ff. 
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distinctive and sacred; in imposing them upon the 
new brood it has supposed itself to be conferring its 
most signal benefit. And the newcomers, most of them, 
seem to have adopted this view; they have as little 
fancied it a hardship that the social order should 
impose its type upon them as that their parents should 
have given them their physical image. It has simply 
completed the definition of what they are.” 


In pursuance of this habit of societal reproduction we 
steer our children “‘ towards the existing grooves of custom,”’ 
and feel that in doing se we are meeting our duty to the 
children themselves. When such a process is challenged, 
those who defend it reply, with the necessary transpositions 
of words according to the country in which they live, in 
words said to have been used by the former Kaiser in 
discussing the value of the classics, “* It is our duty to educate 
men to become young Germans, and not young Greeks or 
Romans.” 

The habit thus described, and the consequent view of 
education, has a force which “ progressive ’”’ students of 
education overlook at their peril. Before we can help the 
young to achieve independence of judgment, they must have 
the materials of experience without which no judgment has 
value. Before we can expect to develop among them men 
and women who will be better thinkers than partisans we 
must familiarise them with some one ordered world. And 
the world of custom and belief into which we have brought 
them is the one which we naturally use as material since, in 
the first place, it is close at hand and familiar both to them 
and to us, and, in the second place, because we are seldom 
competent to interpret to them any other world. To quote 
Mr Hocking : 


‘* Before a completely free will can be brought into 
being, it is first necessary to bring into being a will. 
The manifest absurdity of asking a child to choose his 
own moral code and the rest is due not alone to the 
fact that he lacks the materials to choose from, but still 
more to the fact that he does not know what he wants. 
The first task of education is to bring his free will into 
existence, and this can only be done by a process so 
intimate that in doing it the type is transmitted.” 


Here, then, is our dilemma. For the good of the young, 
and in order that they may have the materials for judgment 
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and an orderly life, without which their impulses can neve, 
be unified into a will, we find ourselves under the necessit 
of prescribing the essential pattern of their behaviour, This 


pattern will, naturally, be in the main that of the soci] } 


order which has become most familiar to us and which, by 
its familiarity if not by our reflective appreciation, has 
become most congenial to us. But in doing this for the 
young, in transmitting to them our particular types of 
organisation and habit, it is extremely difficult to avoid 
doing them the wrong of making them conform so closely to 
our type when they are young that they lose spontaneity 
and individuality and the capacity to change the type. 

Our Western appreciation of the virtue of efficiency is so 
great that in the face of such a dilemma, which threatens to 
paralyse action, we prefer to take one or the other of the two 
courses open to us and go as far along that as we can. Either 
we are avowed conservatives who go so far in encouraging 
perpetuation of the type as to attach a stigma to proposals 
for change of the type transmitted; or we are avowed 
progressives who suppose it is possible to dispense with all 
the mechanisms by which the older generation hands over 
to the younger its “‘ folk ways ” and conventions, 

There is, however, another way. Reference to Plato’s 
method must now be recalled. Expose the young to objects 
which will call forth responses of a kind that, in developed 
form, may become skill in dealing with things; the play 
instinct, if psychologists still accept such a term, is so strong 
that a strikingly successful technique has been worked out 
in application of this method of exposure. Along with and 
following this exposure to things which can be manipulated, 
expose the young to social situations which will call forth 
responses that are capable of development into a real will 
marked by initiative, interest, industry, reliability, and joy. 
In this direction also wise teachers have been at work 
devising new techniques.. These rest upon convictions which 
can be summarily stated. 

One is that the young should progressively be given the 
opportunity, and be expected, to govern themselves accord- 
ing to the needs of the community instead of being called 
upon blindly to obey rules in the enactment of which they 
have had no share. In this way the social heritage may be 
passed on from one generation to the next along with an 
inducement to improve it, a challenge to apply it in new 
ways, and an encouragement to regard it as flexible. 
Another is that interest should be aroused and satisfied 
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so that it may become the motive of effort. This means, in 
actual practice, providing for the child real objects and 
situations. The pathetic efforts of C, who can pour only 
fifty gallons of water an hour into a cistern that A and B are 
together emptying at the rate of sixty gallons an hour, are 


| no longer considered an adequate concern for young people 
| who know that cisterns are not so filled or emptied. Such 


avoid 
| yeally affect his daily life. A family budget, for example, 
| is projected and in the process not arithmetic alone but 
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inanities are replaced by projects that give the child the 
‘oy of working on problems whose conditions and results 


social wisdom is taught by compelling a consideration of 


' conflicting values. 








Yet another implication of the ‘‘ exposure ” philosophy 


of education is that the teacher is not a task-master but an 


inspiring friend, a guide, and a co-worker with his pupils. 


_ Here we meet one of the most searching criticisms of the formal 


methods so long accepted complacently. Instead of relaying 


information, the new teacher helps the pupil to find it for 
| himself. Real situations as well as books become sources 


of knowledge and call for those inferences by which informa- 
tion may be made to yield judgment. And beyond the value 
of knowledge acquired is seen the value of knowledge in use, 
knowledge that finds expression in life, in things of beauty 
created, in a way of life made appealing. 

In such practical ways, and in many others, the new 
education has already validated by well-planned experiments 
the convictions underlying the modern application of Plato’s 
method. An education which presents incentives to orderly 
community life, motives to effort resting on interest rather 
than on obedience to command, and the inspirations of a 
companionship between young and old, may be expected to 
provide a means for transmitting the cultural heritage 
without destroying the spontaneity of the oncoming genera- 
tion and the creative initiative of young minds. No tested 
values that really is a value for all time will be neglected by 
those who are thus exposed to the finest values created by 
their predecessors; rather will they be discovered and 
appreciated as human situations reveal them. At the same 
time every encouragement will be presented to the young to 


appraise for themselves what we pass on and to adapt our 


settled ways to their new needs. 
In this direction, it may be hoped, we shall find the way 


“out of the dilemma already described. We recognised the 
: inevitability, indeed the desirability, of the transmission of a 
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type of social order in the form of customs, loyalties, judg. 
ments and sentiments passed on from one generation to | 


another; on the other hand, we claimed that the satisfying 


and lasting enjoyment of that heritage depends on initiative | 


and the capacity to contribute to it something distinctive 
and new, in either form or content. If we could achieve g 


general use of the method spoken of above as that of expo. [ 
sure, we should have found a way of transmitting the type 4 
and with it incentives to grow beyond the type. Our educational | 
processes would then be assisting free personalities to find f 
themselves and to discover their native powers and strength, | 
With a deepening love of the patria, for example, we should | 
see the growth of an appreciation of other lands and of the 


common interests of humanity. 


In the Laws Plato gives us a final word on education ; 
which puts into a paragraph the wisdom of his earlier [ 
writings. What he says of little children in the nursery we | 


may transfer to the wider area of all education. 


‘““The teacher should try to guide the children’s 
desires and pleasures, by the help of play, to their final [ 
goal. The most important part of education is the } 


training of the nursery. The soul of a child should be 
guided through his play towards pursuit of excellence 


in ways that he will need when he is grown up. . . . At § 


present we call one man educated and another un- 


educated, but the supposedly uneducated man may | 


really be well educated for the calling he follows asa 


merchant or as the captain of a ship. Let us think of | 
education, not in this narrow sense, but bearing in 


mind that other education, the education in excellence 


from youth upwards, which leads a man to pursue the f 


highest citizenship earnestly and teaches him how he 
should rule and how he should obey. This, we believe, 
is the only education which deserves the name; the 


kind of training which aims merely at the acquisition of | 


wealth or brute power or mere cleverness apart from 
intelligence and righteousness, is not worthy to be called 


education.”’ 4 
HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT. 


DarRTMOUTH COLLEGE, 
Hanover, N.H. 


1 Laws, pp. 643-4. 
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TWO MODERN THRUSTS AT BELIEF. 


W. J. BLYTON 
§ 


THERE are two singularly strong offensives at present against 
the idealism and hope which, whether in the young or old, 
are the states of mind in which Christian belief can grow. 
As one who mixes daily on terms of intimacy with thousands 
of the impressionable, reading, listening-in class, the young 
and the intelligentsia, may I put before the more adult, 
specialised and philosophically-trained readers and writers 
of the H1sBERT JOURNAL the two main sources of intellectual 
perplexity and unrest, at least among the more reflective of 
the post-war generations ? I do so in the belief that they 
are able to meet the tendencies alluded to, and that to 
concentrate their replies here will prove a fruitful economy 
of effort. 

The very commonly encountered mentality of dis- 
couragement, and the daily-heard (by me) question, “‘ What’s 
the use?” if patiently tracked, do I firmly believe refer 
finally to the implications of (1) the New Psychology (?.e. 
the dozen or more conflicting schools of it—Freud, Jung, 
Adler, Watson and the behaviourists, and the various kinds 
of psycho-analysts) ; and (2) the sometimes wild and pathetic 
inferences drawn from “‘ relativity ” not as a physical theory 
but by a curious legerdemain transferred to the realm of 
belief, knowledge, values and conduct. Either alone, to the 
half-informed and susceptible, would be formidable: but 
together! I can only repeat that it will be an act of 


spiritual charity, a social service, on the part of philosophic 


experts (who are on the affirmative side in religion) if they 
deployed their apologetic efforts, when they are engaged 
in them, as much as possible in plain popular idiom upon these 
two lines. The spiritual mortality and mental casualties 
among delightful and intelligent people, mostly young but ~ 
also older, people too in good faith and not obdurate to begin 
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with against Christian dogma or ethics, is—owing mainly to 


ming talk, to abler pens and more equipped minds to address 
themselves more to these two places in the contemporary 
mind. 

A triumph is awaiting some one or some group who should 
repeat for to-day the service which the Lua Mundi group did 
for an earlier generation with quite different misgivings, 


Whole new classes are graduating in self-consciousneés and } 


education. They are battered with cumulative negative 
suggestion ; some welcome the “ liberation ”’ this seems to 


competence of reaching any truth in this universe except 
mechanical empiric truth—the rest being “‘ projection ” of 
man’s needs. In two words, the dangers are Cynicism and 
Subjectivism. 


Perhaps I may attempt here to indicate the lines of answer | 


which experience shows to be effective. 


Fresh from the impact of these sweeping challenges, the 


present-day listener-in and reader is not told—for instance, 
as to psycho-analysis and neo-psychology—to distinguish 


between experiments and the immense theories tacked on to | 
these by practitioners who are better at notation than at } 


interpretation. They are not told that the picture of the 
human soul as a Caliban camouflaged—as a sink of iniquity 
and oddity robing itself (for various motives) as an angel of 
light—is only an extreme recent instance of a very ancient 
fallacy in theorising; namely, the mistake of pretending 


that apparent origins explain the final results exhaustively. } 


I am deliberately being plain and sketchy here because only 
the use of the vernacular will get over to those who have 
been for the last seven years or so soaked in this sceptical 


philosophy vid Press, novel, microphone, and lecture. The | 


bruised and shocked among the intelligent need _ telling, 
lucidly and with illustration, that the alleged ‘‘ baser,” 


egoistic or animal impulses of man do not explain the | 





these two winds of doubt—very great. This, then, is g | 
suggestion, from one who knows his times and their hum. | 
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transformed to appear honourable ; but what they overlook 


| ig the success with which they are sublimated so that they 


are indeed honourable. A change has taken place—even on 
their premisses. Then surely it is the change that is signifi- 
cant, and the latest fruition on which we should concentrate 


| attention? But no: they seem absorbed only in the fact 


that there was a first stage, a time when these moral and 
spiritual faculties were not. And more naive still: in 
criticising religion or ideal feeling as having had an (alleged) 
dubious past, as having sprung from tainted motives, this 
important fact is overlooked—that the moral revulsion and 


| distaste which the hearer feels on hearing the news is itself 
' very tell-tale ; for it is the verdict of the inmost critical self 
_ —in short, of a genuine moral sense. Otherwise we should 


not feel depressed at the exposure of such poverty of motive. 
So for all their pains at proving that the soul was once 
less than it now is, they have only proved that it 7s more 


| than it was. There has genuinely been an increment of 
| worth and spirituality. It is more and other and higher than 
it was; has entered into new powers and attributes ; has 


achieved a new historical significance. This constructive 


| criticism has a score of aspects to it, all of which ask develop- 


ment by someone as gifted in philosophy as in popular 
exposition. 

The attempt to criticise religious or moral experience as 
a Brocken-spectre, a shadow of ourselves on the mist, casts 


| equal doubt on science (physical or psychological)! For 
' science all the time is a faith in objective facts capable of 
investigation and worth it. Freud himself grounds his 
| philosophy on a “‘ Reality-principle”’; and therefore it is a 


fallacy to suppose that any fantasy is erected in the void. 
Even when distorted, these imaginations refer to a reality 
capable of sustaining them. A craving for God does not 
create Godhead any more than thirst creates drink. 

No: psychology can be a corrective and criticism, but it 
can never destroy the given facts, nor their basis. 


II. 
Regarding the other spectre of the modern mind, the 


_ assumption (seldom faced or thought out) that “ every- 


thing’s relative.”’ Useless for Einstein to assure a journalistic 
colleague of mine that he deplores the way some sophomores 
have of twisting his physical term “ relativity ” to cover the 


_ World of obligation, thought and behaviour. He must at 
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times be one of the principal intellectual martyrs of the 
time, as he overhears the uses to which a term like that is put, 
The ancient world of course knew it as Pyrrhonism. There 
are signs of a return to this comprehensive scepticism jn 
* post-warish ”’ circles.. And one listened-in the other night 
to hear praise and recommendation of an American book 
which spiritedly advocates it. The writer of this book, like 
dozens of others, predicts that we shall soon have “ relativity 
of morals ”’ as a result of modern science and its spirit and § 
outlook. That would mean no morals at all, in the view of 
the theologian, believer and churchman: but merely an 
agreed code or codes devised by the Pack, a “‘ convenience” 
arranged by the swarm, a simply mundane state ethic, 
* humanism ”’ applied. 

Of course to some extent we have got that already, ) 
Implicitly thousands run their lives on such a temporal and | 
worldly set of ideas, and have always done so; and henceit | 
was necessary long ago to coin the phrase “ the world ” to f 
describe that pragmatic, empiric spirit. I will not stop here 
to gauge the probable—the inevitable—social and spiritual f 
consequences of any wider adoption of this subjectivism: 
we can all see it would involve us in a sort of new Prussianism 
in which the tribe-spirit would govern life with the aid of the 
doctor, eugenist, inspector, and inventor—with no doubt the 
artist and entertainer thrown in to save face and act as 
décor. 

And I will only briefly allude to the motives often behind f 
its popularity. Numbers I know fall for this neo-Pyrrhonism 
(if they could examine themselves) because it has the f 
romantic excitement of vagueness. It feels venturesome 
And they are so framed that they like to feel a-wash. The f 
theory itself to them is tantamount to a dispensation from } 
definiteness and thinking. What would be the use of 
systematic thinking—if all were merely an accidental point [ 
of view, a private and subjective angle, in short (blessed f 
word) relative ? 

Athletic thinkers view the matter differently. They 
know that such a theory of impotence, were it general, 
would strike at the very nerve of research and definition, at} 
mental, moral and spiritual inquiry. By nature, robust} 
men and keen minds have a passion for the Absolute. Even) 
where the final and certain have not been gained, still the) 
attraction of them is operative. This is the mainspring ol) 
all great activity in the world of ideas. And the notion 
mental “ relativity ” being universal is only a relaxer of the 
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fibres, a weak doctrine of futility which would have a drugging 
effect on the more heroic forms of high speculation and 
spiritual enterprise. : i : 

Many zealots for this “‘ relativity ’’ idea, especially the 

ounger zealots, do not suspect the real nature of their 
intoxication. It may be the theory’s seeming novelty 
(though it is really, as I have said, old if not venerable) ; it 
may be a half-conscious “ getting-back on ”’ some too over- 
bearing parent or pedagogue; it is, I know, sometimes 
nothing more than temporary experimentalism with ideas 
as a bit of mental exercise—pardonable bravura ; but some- 
times it is more serious in consequences than this. 

I talk directly from knowledge of the facts when I assert 
that it is not seldom a mask for libertarianism of mind and 
life. From behind such a fagade—if they could only get it 
to stand upright for awhile, instead of its swaying under 
philosophic attack—it is obvious people could defy ethical 
commands or anything else claiming Divine credentials. 

I am the more surprised at the curious use of the 
word “ relativity,” borrowed mostly from Einstein, because 
actually—whether they know it or not—Einstein’s theory is 
largely a search for invariants! It has not an anarchic or 
solvent aim: on the contrary, it is an attempt at synthesis 
and fixity of ideas, as all good thinking should be. It is a 
sombre irony that there should be people woolly-minded 
enough to fancy that a physical theory like this can be 
manipulated, altered and transferred to a totally distinct 
sphere to sap and undermine the element of the absolute and 
authoritative in faith, knowledge and conduct. Certainly 
they get no encouragement either from Einstein or his theory. 
The explanation can only be that they have been infatuated 
by the word, since it suits perhaps either their previous state 
of mind and their tacit wishes ; or that it is indispensable to 
them to have “‘ that modern feeling.” 

_ Now the relativity of human knowledge in some respects 
is a fact recognised for ages—and by none more coolly than 
by religious and philosophic men. Even the word is time- 
honoured. That our knowledge, whether of God, or the 


‘ 


_ Inner nature or substance of things, is incomplete is an 


axiom of theology itself, and always has been. If there are 
“up-to-date ”? people who imagine they have got hold of a 
new idea, they are as behind the times as “ up-to-date ” 
people often are. It is not even (I regret to inform them) a 
dangerous idea, except by its abuse, and then only upon 
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subject for spiritual meditation, and has been so used from 
Job to von Hugel. The sermon I listened to on Sunday was 
excellent on this very theme! The best knowledge we can 
gain, in whatever department of life—said the speaker— 
while it is sufficient, or may become so, for all practical vital 
purposes, is never absolute knowledge or such as we must 
ascribe to the Perfect Mind. It is the reasonableness of 
reason cheerfully to accept partial ignorances as part of our 
present imperfect condition, where we see “‘ in part ’’ and as 
through a glass. Abundant as is the light given us to walk 
by in a dark world, it leaves parts of the total in obscurity, 
Thus, man can know and “ possess ’”’ God for all practical 
saving purposes, as comfort and Friend—but cannot know 
Him speculatively with the intellect as he can know more or 
less finite, material objects. The fuller spiritual knowledge 
is ahead of us: our intellectual discursive knowledge of the 
Infinite, on the other hand, will always be that of finite 
beings. 

Theology was propounding these truths before excited 
relativists were thought of. And so it is intellectual 
impatience which one feels on hearing someone solemnly 
telling the world from the microphone that : 


** As to the physical laws of nature, there’s no mistake 
about them: they punish transgression. They pay no 
attention to our desires or egos—hence we have to 
accept them. But the realm of ideals, morals, values, 
duties, hopes and ends—is a different matter : here man 
is interested, his wants and emotions come in, and so 
all this is under suspicion. Such things are doubtful 
precisely because we want them.” 


Such oracles seem innocently unaware of the possibility 
that the contrary could just as probably be maintained: 
that man’s spiritual aims and searchings are every whit as 
much facts as the movements of matter or energy. These 
are as truly a part of total nature as gravity or electricity : 
and nature produces nothing in vain. 

And more: they are a more mature and advanced 
expression of nature, more full of significance than the other 
levels of activity. You cannot calmly dismiss a vast area 
of reality like this as dubious or invalid merely because it 
takes a little more subtlety to study it! You dare not with 
impunity discount the existence of Law in the spiritual, 
moral and mental world merely because such Law is not so 
easy for anyone to see at first glance in the more variable, 
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rofound medium of spirit and consciousness. Simply 

because some phases of man’s inner moral consciousness are 
not irresistibly demonstrable, not unanimous on everything 
at all times and places, not coercive—it is unscientific to 
conclude that they are therefore not profoundly significant, 
often trustworthy, and always (even in their aberrations) 
fullof value and meaning for an intelligent observer. Nobody 
who argues or observes in that cavalier manner is likely to 
attain results worth having. It might occur to them that 
the moral sense is coeval and co-terminous with mankind, 
that its variations as to detail are little compared with its 
likeness in essentials, and above all that (like taste) it is 
marvellously educable. Just as running water clears itself, 
so does running thought and active conscience clear itself. 
That is why it comes about that races far apart in time and 
space, and religions of very different derivation, do yet work 
out morally in values and codes astonishingly alike in their 
main features. 

First, there is the absolute truth: ‘‘ I think, am conscious, 
and conscious of the ‘1’ that is conscious, and therefore I 
am.” Thisisno Perhaps. It is not a “ point of view.” It 
is not partly true, nor true for me only, nor a guess, an 
inference, nor an hypothesis. It is adamantine, it is self- 
evidence. t 

It passes at once, with immediacy, into (2) the awareness 
of my conscious powers and faculty ; that is, of what kind 
and grade of being Iam. I absolutely know that I am an 
abiding, self-critical and therefore largely responsible self- 
hood. In other words, I am never merely conscious that I 
am without knowing too, by acute internal sight, largely 
what I am. 

Already the “ relativist ’’ fiction is pushed back (before 
our reply has well begun) into a very relative place itself. 

But again, it is evident the moment it is pointed out— 
and some minds don’t even need to have it pointed out— 
that the conscious personality (3) has a right and a duty to 
be curious, inquiring, attentive to the phenomena of experi- 
ence. The fact:is, this is so instinctive and spontaneous that 
not all are explicitly aware of this beginning of the moral 
code in man’s very structure: it takes rigorous analysis to 
bring out what he naturally practises. This self-conduct is 
already the nucleus of morality, and is absolutely obligatory 
on all who reach the age of reason. No need to resort to 
the specialist or the academy to learn this. It is within 
Man-soul, as a mainspring is in a watch or a heart in a body. 
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It evolves forthwith into an intuitive certainty that yw 
ought to pursue facts and truths, to search and infer, to use 
our wits and gifts for all these are worth. There is no 
dubiety or “ relativity ’’ about this. Yet already we have 
hold of a considerable area of certainty and morality as well, 
invulnerable to sophism or confusion. 

(4) Duties to oneself—mind, life and body. You may 
call this “‘ mere ”’ self-preservation, “‘ only ’’ instinct, if you 


like. That will not alter the fact that it is a part of univer. } 


sally valid morality. Care for mind and body is still care: 


to aim at survival-value is none the less solicitude about} 


value. (There are higher, more ideal, aims in store no doubt: 
aims which may, in some circumstances some day, conflict 
with this, and demand precedence. All the same, this is 
already duty, morality, value—without a trace of the 
contingent or equivocal in it.) 

(5) The instant that reflection discovers that life, con- 
scious reflection, and the self, have a Source, and must havea 
Source, ancillary duties loom up in the mind! No escape. 
Either we are bound—bound by reason itself—to give the 
Author of our being, on whom we depend, who is in necessarily 
close relations with the roots of our being, an adequate 
amount of attention as His due; or if unfortunately our 
realisation of Him is dim, the duty merely changes its form 
slightly into an obligation to clarify our vision. 

So far, on grounds of reason alone, we see the inadequacy 
of the misemployed “ relativity ’’ notion, and its inapplie- 
ability to the plane of reflection and speculation, of duty and 
communion. 

Now a glance at a momentous historic phenomenon. 


III. 


It is an historical fact that once a moral Law, obligatory 
on all, was put forward claiming absolute validity in this 
world and the next. 

Indeed it was put more startlingly than I can put in in 
modern or philosophic phrases by the Law-giver himself. | 
invite the attention of the dubious to the uncompromising 
statements of a moral and spiritual code, still existing, which 


is finally irresistible, non-relative, riding over all private} 


** points of view ”’ and not patient of relativity. 

The Legislator simply observed of His precepts and con: 
mands that ‘‘ on whomsoever they shall fall they will grind 
him to powder.” In other words, defiance would entail 
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destruction. The same authority likened those who obeyed 
His law to one who builds his house on a rock, so that no 
tempest could shake it: another striking assertion. He 
declared that till heaven and earth pass away, not a jot of 
his ethic should lose its utter validity. A stronger claim to 
absoluteness, and a clearer repudiation of relative-ness or 
hesitancy, cannot be imagined. It is precisely the language 
of the Divine addressed to the human; the accent of the 
Source of law to the subjects of that law. And such an 
imperative mood was invariable with Him. The counsel 
was, perfection ; and self-dissatisfaction till we reach it, or 
are progressing to it. “Be ye perfect” to our utmost 
capacity, as the Divine is perfect. The virtues of absolute 
obedience and conformity with the divine will were set 
before men as infinitely more important than would be the 
gain of the whole world. Could words go further ? 

It is obvious that no man can believe at the same time in 
Christ’s veracity, divinity, or authority—and yet share in 
the revived mood of universal doubtfulness that once was 
professed by a sect of pre-Christian philosophers. A clear 
mind has to choose between them. There is no Perhaps in 
Christ’s moral law : just as there is no “‘ Thou shalt ” in the 
attitude of the moral-relativists. 

According to Him, God is to be put absolutely and un- 
conditionally first in the thought of each man. Error and sin 
He judged in their absolute, Godward relation, not in their 
sociological results. Plato in his Laws depicted a society in 
which the only legitimate deterrent would be fear of public 
opinion, the best-informed public opinion, which would be 
protection enough. But Jesus showed a sense of the pro- 
found inadequacy of human opinion, even the most “ en- 
lightened ’’ then available, as the guardian or standard of 
morals. To a set of men who numbered some studious and 
deserving members, the Pharisees (from whom came Gamaliel 
and St Paul) He said: ‘‘ How can you believe, who seek 
honour one of another ?”’ There is only one genuine ground 
of goodness according to Him—conformity and correspond- 
ence with the Divine as He revealed and was revealing 
Himself: ‘‘ There is none good but God.” The advocates of 
merely human and social standards therefore will get no 
countenance from Christ or Christian standards ; and, not- 
withstanding the verbal tributes plentifully paid to Him, or 
aspects of Him, to-day, probably His real ethic has no greater 
enemy or menace now than some of the “ relativists ”’ in 
morals or certain “‘ humanists.”’ 
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IV. 


Religion in its completeness is definable as the most 
complex and mature attitude it is possible to take towards 
reality. It is the continuous endeavour to reconcile both 
the absolute and the relative, the individual’s relation to 
the infinite, and his entire relation to society. It comes from 
a fusion of all our faculties, animal as well as intellectual, 
moral and esthetic, individual and social ; organised on the 
plane of the intellectual will. Ideally, it is the whole man’s 
attitude to the whole. That is why it must “ resist the 
beginnings ”’ of such theories as I have tried to outline. 


W. J. BLYTON. 


LONDON. 








A LITERARY FRAUD 


Tue Hibbert Journal regrets to announce the recent dis- 
covery that two articles, published in its issues for April, 1931, 
and July, 1933, under the name Professor S. F. Darwin Fox, 
and entitled respectively “‘The Claim to Equality with 
Christ ” and ‘‘ Equality of Opportunity ” have been repro- 
duced almost verbatim from Chapters VIII. and IX. of a book 
published by Messrs. George Allen and Unwin in 1924, and 
now out of print, “‘ Equality and Fraternity,” written by the 
late Canon Douglas Macleane of Salisbury. The Hibbert 
Journal presents its apologies to Messrs. George Allen and 
Unwin, and thanks them for the friendly attitude they have 
taken in a matter which involves infringement of their copy- 
right. ‘It also apologises to the representatives of Canon 
Douglas Macleane, and regrets that the excellence of the 
matter taken from his book should have disarmed suspicion. 
A statement signed by Professor S. F. Darwin Fox, admitting 
the reproduction, is in the hands of the Editor. 

Librarians and readers are earnestly requested to insert 


r 
4 


this notice in the proper place (Volume XXIX., p. 513). 


October 1, 1938. 
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THE CLAIM TO EQUALITY WITH 
CHRIST. 


Proressor S. F. DARWIN FOX. 
Chevalier de l’Ordre de la Couronne de S. Michel. 


“* Ipse circa nos paternum animum quodammodo demonstrat.” 
S. AUGUSTINE. 


I. 


ConcERNING George Herbert (the Parson-Poet of Bemerton), 
Izaak Walton was told by Nicholas Ferrer (of the “‘ Protes- 
tant Nunnery ” at Little Gidding) that he “‘ used in his 
ordinary speech, when he made mention of the blessed name 


of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to add, My Master.” 

Christ said: ‘‘ Ye call Me Master and Lord, and so I 
am.” He is Homo Dominicus, and the New Testament is 
full of the mystic fragrance of His lordship and domination. 
“ Jesus is Lorp ” is thought to have been the earliest form 
of the Creed. 

We are repeatedly described as His yoke-bearing bond- 
slaves and conscripts. Four times the word used of Him is 
“ Despotes.”” The title ‘‘ Son of Man ”’ which Christ used of 
Himself undoubtedly refers to the vision in Daniel (vii. 13 ff.), 
where to this mysterious Being is given dominion, glory, and 
a kingdom, that all peoples, nations and languages should be 
His bondservants. . . . 

But it cannot be denied that this is a conception which 
grates upon “ Democratic” and egalitarian feeling. We 
may be sure that it was not only a crabbed horror of cere- 
moniousness which made the Puritans (including Primate 
Abbott of the Anglican Establishment) refuse to comply 
with the Prayer Book canon directing ‘‘ due and lowly 
» Teverence ”’ at the Holy Name. And to-day the bowed head 
_ and bent knee are held by many to be Milton’s “‘ crouching 
' servility.” An article in Toe Hrspert Journat (January 
Vou. XXIX. No. 3. 513 17 
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1913) on “‘ The Democratic Conception of God ” deprecates 
slavish veneration as “repugnant to Liberal feeling.” The 
clerical writer known as “‘ Ian Maclaren ” condemns “ the 
current feeling against the free and frank employment of the 
personal name of our Lord in any address to him.”’ !_ Another 
popular novelist objects to undemocratic titles such as 
“Jesus Christ’ or “Lord Jesus.” And latterly it has 
become general to speak or write of the Lord of Glory with 
a certain hail-fellow, free-and-easy familiarity (e.g.: “Jesus 
showed himself a pastmaster in the art of .. .” and g0 
forth, ad nauseam). St Paul employs the name “ Jesus” 
with a title 570 times, without a title twenty-one times ; but 
never casually. 

The modern Kenoticism, or doctrine of a self-emptied 
Saviour, which Ritschl calls “‘ Verdiimter Socinianismus,” 
striving after a Christ who is to be simply “‘ one of us,”’ not 
a Saviour who sympathises with us, but one with whom the 
average man can be in sympathy, presents to fallen mankind 
an impoverished Redeemer, a pattern of meek ignorance, a 
fellow-member of the Body rather than its Head, a co-citizen 
with us rather than a King over His subjects and lieges. It 
does not see why the entrance into life which is good enough 
for other human beings should not have been good enough 
for Him. The Mother and Child of Bethlehem, it is said, 
stand on exactly the same footing as any mother and child 
of Bethnal Green, and should be so represented pictorially. 
Christ, in the Robert Elsmere view, came in “ the guise of 
common manhood, laden like his fellows with the pathetic 
weight of human weakness and human ignorance.” He was 
Loisy’s “‘ person of limited intelligence.” | 

This theory is built partly, no doubt, on a single word in 
Philippians ii. 7, where the A.V.—‘‘ made Himself of no 
reputation ’—is really, perhaps, more scholarly than the 
literalism of R.V.—‘‘ emptied Himself”; for New Testa- 
ment Greek is not classical. Partly it rests upon an a priori 
view of the necessary and inevitable limitation (including 
liability to error) of Deity mediated through humanity. It 
should be remembered, however, that Christ is still, in His 
glorified state, God and Man, the Godhead being still mediated 
through the manhood. But the chief impulse behind Keno- 
ticism is the fear that a Christ who is not simply an equal 
cannot truly sympathise with us in our struggles. And itis 
certainly a manifestation, on the spiritual and theological 
plane, of the “‘ Democratic ” insubordination of the times. 

1 Vide The Expositor, February, 1898. 
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II. 


Desmoulins, at his and Danton’s trial, spoke of our Lord 
as the first Jacobin and Sansculotte. This phrase was 
originated by Chalot, a renegade monk. The blasphemous 
extravagance fascinates and bemuses thousands of modern 
minds, which would have preferred to read that Jesus Christ 
was a slum child, or brought up by tramps, and that He will 
appear hereafter, not in glory, but dressed in a workman’s 
overalls. They crave for camaraderie, not adoration. They 
fall to the insidious Bolshevik propaganda of the “‘ Tramp 
Preachers” and the oddly-named “ Catholic Crusade ”’ of 
the Red Vicar of Thaxted. They want a fellowlike “ Pal,” 
not St Thomas’s ‘‘ my Lord and my God.” The idea that 
every feeling we have, every thought, word, and act, should 
be “‘ presented at Court ” sounds so reactionary ! 

Even on the levels of sober theology the American 
“Episcopalian ” divine, Dr Porcher Du Bose, maintains 
that Christ ‘“‘ had as much to hunger and thirst after a 
righteousness not His own as we have.” His claim to our 
allegiance was not based “‘ upon any essential personal dif- 
ference between Himself and the common or universal 
humanity.” He was “‘ not holy by nature.” 4 

This is really what Arius taught: that Christ advanced 
by moral probation to be Son of God. Du Bose actually 
maintains, in defiance of Catholic divinity, that Christ 
inherited a fallen and corrupted nature, like the rest of us, 
whom He could only save by saving Himself.? It is strange 
that this gifted and suggestive (but very heterodox) writer 
does not see that his argument cannot stop there, but 
requires that Christ should have conquered in Himself not 
merely a bias towards sin, but actual depravity and evil- 
doing of every kind that drags men and women down. He 
should have saved Himself out of the lowest depths of vice 
and infamy that He might save others. This is Plato’s idea : 
that a skilful physician must have experienced in himself 
every disease.® 


III. 


In the endeavour to separate what a Modernist parson of 
the Church of England calls ‘a human person born 1900 
years ago ’”’ from supernatural assumptions He is summoned 


1 The Gospel in the Gospels, pp. 15, 168, 164. 
2 Soteriology, passim. 
3 Rep., p. 408. 
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to the bar of criticism. He does not, we are told, deserve 
human obedience because He is God, but He is God—in 
sense—because by His character He deserves human obedi- 
ence. He put it the other way Himself, however: “ Why 
call ye Me Lord, and do not the things that I say ? ” 

He does not, as the representative of the race, receive 
a mandate from His constituents, but He says, rather: 
‘** Novum mandatum do vobis”’ (St John xiii. 34). He has 
elected us ; not we Him. Quite logically, the Russian Soviet 
has formally deposed One who called Himself Lord and 
Master, and whose disciples from the first (e.g. St Clement of 
Rome) styled Him “ the Sceptre of the Divine Majesty,” the 
** Artificer and Creator of the Universe,’’ Himself ‘* Lord of 
sun and moon and stars, earth, sea, fire and all things.” 

Pilate did not ask his Prisoner : “‘ Art thou the president 
of a republic, then ?”’ Nor did He reply: ‘“‘ For this cause 
was I sent.” 

On the other hand, this was a Lord of lords who made 
Himself Servant of servants, and came down in great humi- 
liation. ‘‘ The Lord,” writes St Clement of Alexandria, “‘ ate 
from a cheap bowl and washed His disciples’ feet with a towel 
girt about Him, the lowly-minded God and Master of the 
universe. He did not bring a silver foot-bath from heaven 
with Him.”’ He was God living humanly that man might live 
Divinely. He took on Him the nature of “the rag-tag 
people,”’ of the common faces, voices, minds which can never- 
theless be transfigured—like the ugly lead lines of a painted 
window seen from outside—in the light of His glory. 

Is that a reason for treating Him with off-hand, uncere- 
monious familiarity ? Surely just the opposite. Donne, ina 
striking sermon, sternly reproves over-familiarity with the 
Son of God. ‘‘ Sanctum et terribile, holy and reverend, holy 
and terrible, should His name be.” 1 The pious practice of 
the Enthronement of the Sacred Heart in Catholic homes and 
families, and the institution, by the Sovereign Pontiff now 
gloriously reigning, of the yearly Feast of Christ the King, 
are powerful safeguards against this most fashionable form 
of irreverence. 


IV. 


The Dutch art of the seventeenth century, it has been 
claimed, ‘‘ was the first which emerged from the ideas of 


Protestantism and Democratic freedom ; it externalised the | 
ideal of life for which Holland carried on its heroic conflict | 


1 Works, iii., 218. 
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with Spain.” It discarded the elevated and poetical sym- 
polisation of the world for the natural, the every-day, the 
human, and the actual. What does this mean? Instead of 
Holy Families and Crucifixions, the Flemish painters depicted 
for their bourgeois patrons a brawl of boors in an alehouse ; 
instead of the stigmata of St Francis, frowsy old men leering 
at ugly old women. Whereas Fra Angelico had painted on 
his knees, Jan Steen, before beginning a masterpiece, shut 
himself up with his family for forty-eight hours to get 
through gallons of beer and a barrel of herrings. If these 
painters depicted Christ or His Mother, it was as coarse 
peasants. 

Their work has an amazing cleverness and charm; but 
the pleasure is given by the old-world interiors, architecture, 
landscapes, and dresses. Rembrandt, by the way, belonged 
to the Old Learning. 

The position taken up by the Modernist or Liberal Chris- 
tology is really Socinian. ‘‘ We are all divine ; but Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph and Mary, was especially so.” 
“He is God and so are we,” said a popular preacher. The 
Anglican Dean Freemantle wrote: ‘The Divinity of our 
Lord is best understood by the fact that there is an operation 
of the Holy Spirit generally and in every man, but in Christ 
it is unique and complete.” ‘ The fairest form of human 
sanctity and wisdom ”’ is Martineau’s description. A newer 
school, however, has begun to criticise Christ’s character and 
teaching.! 

The fourth-century Arians, venerating the Son as a demi- 
god, were accused by the Catholics of idolatry. Their suc- 
cessors of to-day regard Christ as only a “ uniquely ” good 
man; yet they grant Him matchless pre-eminence above His 
fellows; and Modernist parsons are willing to recite the 
adoring phrases of the Creeds and Service-books—even those 
of the Gloria in Excelsis ! It is strange that they ignore the 
entire incompatibility of this attitude with the dogma of human 
equality. 

Wyclif spoke of Christ as the Prior, Abbot, and Pope of 
Mankind; also as Caesar semper Augustus. He calls us 
brethren ; yet is “‘ Our fair Father Christ.” 

Erbury, the Cromwellian chaplain, backed by a carpenter- 


_' Claude Montefiore in Liberal Judaism (p. 289), after saying that “ the 
deity of Jesus will gradually resolve itself into that touch of divineness 
which every good man may be supposed to share,” adds: ‘‘ Nor do we 
think that even the human Jesus will be allowed by time to retain his lonely 
pinnacle of solitary perfection.” 
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captain, a cobbler-colonel, and a rabble of preaching troopers 
announced in the University pulpit at Oxford that the fullness 
of the Godhead dwelt in himself and his fellow-saints as fy}} 

as it dwelt in Christ on earth. Similarly a Socialist clergy- 
man in Byways of Belief: “* We have come to identify Jesus 
of Nazareth with God. . . . Jesus proclaims to men that 


they are Very God of Very God. Jesus is the pledge that | 


human nature is inherently Divine.” 


V. 


In the New Theology Christ is not God humbling Him. 
self. ‘‘ Christ is divine just because he is the most human of 


men, the Man in whom the spirit of humanity has found its | 


fulest expression’: so Principal Caird. In fact, God de- 
serves credit for being so like us. In an Anglican periodical, 


The Pilgrim, of July 1921 (p. 418), are these words: “It | 


was the humanity of Jesus of Nazareth which was the revela- 


tion of His deity. It was because He was more human than | 


other men that His followers were drawn to love and trust 
and reverence and worship Him.” Not, as St John mistakenly 
alleges, because by mighty deeds He “‘ manifested forth His 
glory.” 

H. G. Wells is repelled by the image of a humanised God, 
free not only from sin but from petty weaknesses. He much 
prefers an Oliver Goldsmith, with his “* blunders and troubles, 
his vices and vanities.” 1 

In Proletarian Sunday Schools, of which there are said to 
be several hundreds, chiefly on the Clyde and in Wales, 
Brotherhood is now entirely cut away from what the Bol- 
shevist Bucharin calls the “‘ decaying corpse of Galilean 
superstition.”’ Instead of songs of Zion and of the Lamb, 
little children are taught to sing “‘ The Red Flag.” If Christ 
is ever recognised in these circles, it is only as working-man 
and revolutionist. His claim to humble obedience is jeered 
at. “‘ God is only man helping man.” 2 


Renan in 1871 apostrophised the Crucified thus: ‘“‘ Thou | 


art the Corner-stone of Humanity, in such wise that to tear 
thy name from the world would be to shake it to its founda- 
tions.”” Yet Renan, though willing to call Him God, believed 


Him to be merely the fairest of Adam’s race, and spoke of | 


“* Nero and Paul, Judas and Jesus ”’ as “‘ chords in one great 
orchestra.”’ 


1 First and Last Things, p. 89. 
® Deus est mortalem juvare mortalem 
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The original inscription over the portal of the Palazzo 
Vecchio at Florence was this: “‘ Jesus Christus Rex Floren- 
tini popult s.p. decreto electus.” Cosimo I altered it to “* Rex 
regum et Dominus dominantium.” 

Frederick Denison Maurice wrote thus in 1852 to a young, 
ardently radical nobleman : 


“The Gospel begins with the proclamation of an 
invisible righteous King—a King taking the nature of 
His subjects, sympathising with them, dying for them. 
It was this declaration, not a democratic one at all, that 
broke in pieces the absolutism of the Roman empire, the 
God-Man overthrowing the man-god. On this founda- 
tion the monarchies of Western Europe were established. 
Kings who had believed themselves descended from Odin 
acknowledged Jesus Christ as the true Odin; they were 
anointed in His name; they reigned by His grace. There 
was to be a witness through dynastic monarchy to the 
perpetuity of God’s government.” 


In 1848 he had written: “‘ The sovereignty of the people 
I repudiate as at once the silliest and most blasphemous of 
contradictions.” . Nor had the Maurician socialism much 
affinity with the gloomy and dingy parody of the world’s 
Maying-time—medievalism without God or beauty—which 
now claims that name. 


S. F. DARWIN FOX. 


LONDON. 











VOLUNTARY POVERTY. 
F, R. HOARE. 


i. 


THE most important element in private property is the right 
to dispose of goods as we will. The right to use them 


ourselves is not of itself sufficient to constitute us proprietors, | 


Children have the right to be fed by their parents, and slaves 
by their masters, but because the food they receive and the 
times and conditions on which they receive it are determined 
by the will of another, they cannot properly be said to own 
their food. Again, the workman who has just received his 


week’s wages is the owner of that sum and of what he buys | 


with it, but because the source from which his income comes 


is not at his disposal, but he has to covenant for his periodical } 


supply with the owner of the source, he is not a “ property 


owner ”’ in the ordinary and more restricted sense of the 
term, though he may become one if he sets aside out of his 


earnings enough, say, to buy his house or support him in old | 


age or during a spell of unemployment. 


A man who owns enough land or capital to live without | 
having to covenant with anyone else for his means of liveli- | 


hood is described by the significant phrase ‘‘a man of 
independent means.” Like the rest of us he is subject to the 
natural necessity of providing himself with food, clothing and 
shelter, but because he has always at his own disposal the 
wherewithal to buy them, this necessity does not cause him 


to be economically dependent on other men. The wage- | 


earner has been forced by natural necessity into subjection 
to the will of others in the process of earning his livelihood, 
but because he is a proprietor to the extent of having the 
right to dispose of his skill and labour and of what he earns 


by it, he is, under ordinary circumstances, economically ] 
independent in the sense of being able to choose for himself | 
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when and where he shall work and also how he shall lay out 
his wages. A slave has no such choice either in the disposal 
of his labour or in feeding and clothing himself, but is 
dependent on the will of another throughout. Somewhat 
similar would be the position of the citizen of a thoroughly 
socialistic state, for if every form of private ownership were 
abolished, every form of economic independence would dis- 
appear also, and the State would acquire very much the 
position of a slave-owner. As a matter of fact in the states 
of Europe to-day there exists a great variety of partial 
infringements of the different proprietary rights and, in 
consequence, their citizens are, in various ways and degrees, 
subjected to the will of governments economically as well as 
in respect of their political duties. 

Generally speaking, economic independence is to be 
regarded as a natural good, and its loss as the loss of a 
natural good as much as is the loss of, say, a limb, or the 
power of speech. The chief reason for this is that the ability 
to make dispositions both for the present and for the future 
in respect of this world’s goods belongs in some degree to 
every rational human being in virtue of his natural endow- 
ment, and in the natural order of things it cannot be 
altogether denied exercise without to some extent impairing 
the development of his mind, his moral judgment and his 
sense of responsibility to God and to his fellow-men, in 
particular as the father of a family. There is also the fact 
that other faculties and energies valuable for his development 
as well as necessary for his maintenance are called forth by 
the motive of acquiring independence. 

Such in outline is the case for favouring the institution of 
private property (subject, of course, to such moral and social 
sanctions as are necessary to prevent the independence of one 
man involving the complete dependence of others). Now 
the same line of thought may be used to throw consider- 
able light on the great historical phenomenon of voluntary 
poverty, as practised by individuals and communities for 
many centuries all the world over, and particularly as 
recognised and legislated for by the Catholic Church as one 
of the essential conditions of “‘ the religious state.” 

Property, we have seen, gives independence and the power 
of ordering one’s own affairs ; its absence means dependence 
and subjection to the will of others, and the least possible 
power of self-determination in exterior things. (The romantic 
view of pennilessness as a condition of exterior freedom 
belongs to the realm of fancy ; no one is less in a position to 


Vou. XXIX. No. 3. ay 
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escape from the dominion of circumstances and of other wills 
or to carry out his own plans than the man who is real] 

penniless.) But these consequences of the lack of possessions 
ordinarily so great an evil in the natural order, are ordinarily 
the almost necessary condition of spiritual perfection. For 
the radical necessity of Christian discipleship is self-abnega. 
tion, centring in the psychological fact of the complete 
surrender of one’s own will to God. Now this surrender, jf 
it is to be a reality, must be translated into exterior act, and 
it is the unanimous testimony of the great exemplars and 
teachers of the religious life that the surrender of the will to 
Christ, particularly when it takes its normal form of placing 
oneself under obedience to another human being who holds 
His place, is scarcely ever completely effected so long as 
economic independence is retained—in other words, until the 
disciple has ceased to be in any sense a proprietor. We find 
the doctrine well established in the fourth century among 
the Egyptian “fathers of the desert,’ both hermits and 
coenobites, who gave form to Christian monachism properly 
so called. Claiming to be in the tradition of the Apostles, in 
whose vocation the abandonment of possessions certainly 
had a conspicuous place, they took it for granted that the 
disciple had to give away all his property at the outset of his 
career as a monk ; we read in the pages of Cassian how they 
spoke of this as “‘ the first renunciation,” and an elementary 
condition, even a necessary precaution, to be insisted on 
before accepting him as a genuine seeker after perfection. 
In the sixth century St Benedict took this so much for 
granted, that, though going far beyond his predecessors in the 
use he made of vows, he made no provision in his Rule fora 
specific vow of poverty, but only incidental regulations to 
prevent what he calls “this vice of private property” 
finding occasion for breaking out again in some detail of the 
communal life. In the thirteenth century a man so little 
legalistic as St Francis of Assisi would have nothing to do 
with a postulant who had made over his property to his 
relatives instead of to the poor, seeing in this action (rightly, 
as the sequel showed) a device for retaining the reality of an 
economic reserve. Throughout the Christian centuries the 
doctrine of the great masters remains the same, that neither 
mental aspirations towards self-renunciation, nor promises 
of religious obedience, are enough to ensure a complete 
dependence of the will upon God unless by the renunciation 
of private ownership the dependence acquires in addition an 
economic basis. It is a perfectly logical corollary of the 
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doctrine of private property and has crystallised in Canon 
Law in the provision that this renunciation is one of the 
obligations essential to the fullness of the religious state. 


II. 


This is not to say that the whole of the Christian doctrine 
of voluntary poverty is comprised in the formula that private 
ownership is to be renounced in order to secure the complete 
surrender of one’s independence to God. Arising as it does 
out of the very nature of private property, it is an integral 

art of that doctrine, and it forms a kind of minimum below 
which the doctrine and practice should normally never fall. 
But the great diversity that is to be found in the exposition 
of the ideal of poverty by the great saints and the religious 
Orders and in the manner in which they have translated it 
into material fact, is sufficient to show that, while it is a 
foundation, it is one on which more than one kind of super- 
structure can be built. 

In the first place, granted that economic independence is 
to be renounced, there is room for more than one conception 
of the way in which economic dependence on God should be 
realised in practice. Broadly speaking, two great methods 
have emerged, usually called the Benedictine and the 
Franciscan. In the early, experimental, period of the 
religious life the Fathers of the Desert, the majority of whom 
were hermits though they might have their disciples around 
them, were in general agreement that, having distributed his 
property if he had any before retiring to the desert, the monk 
should live there by the work of his hands at some trade that 
would be consistent with retirement and contemplation or, 
if a member of a monastery, at whatever task might be 
allotted to him. In the case of real hermits this involved 
private ownership in at least that limited form which is 
practically inevitable in the strictly eremitical life, whatever 
itsrule. The point never became one of general importance, 
because very soon the eremitical life ceased to be the ordinary 
mode of entry into religion. It was no mere historical 
accident, however, that caused even this semi-independence 
to be forbidden to their disciples by later legislators, and 
none were more radical in their repudiation of it than St 
Benedict and St Francis, but for quite different reasons. 

St Benedict, whose outlook was psychological, set his 
face absolutely against the eremitical life for beginners. He 
insisted on the necessity of the communal life as the means 
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to a psychological end, the complete destruction of self-will, 
regarded as the first condition of the pure service of God, 
He wished to ensure that no sphere of self-determination jp 
exterior things was left to the disciple, and to this end placed 
him, stripped of material resources and bound by a promise 
of obedience, in the hands of the head of the community, the 
representative of Christ. Having provided for this, he 
regarded it as of secondary importance that the monk should 
feel in his body or mind the privations and uncertainties 
associated with loss of ownership in ordinary life, nor was 
he particularly concerned about the economic position of the 
community asa whole. It is clear from his language that he 
expected some monasteries to be comfortably off, and he 
insists, as a corollary to the elimination of private ownership, 
that the Abbot should see that all his monks were supplied 
with all necessary things, a phrase to which he gives what his 
monastic predecessors would have considered a very generous 
interpretation. Nor might the monk refuse what was 
allotted him, but was to learn a humble dependence on God, 
alike in having and in not having at the will of the Abbot. 

St Francis aimed at an economic dependence on God that 
should be as far as possible direct on the part both of the 
individual and of the community. He insisted that the friar 
should be prepared at all times to go about the world 
completely destitute, begging his way, and that the com- 
munity itself should have no property properly so called. 
St Bonaventure tells us that 


** He would sometimes command that houses already 
built should be pulled down, or that the friars should 
remove from them, if he saw anything therein which 
savoured of proprietorship.” 


The life under rule in a stable community, which was to 
St Benedict the almost essential setting for the spiritual 
formation of the soldier of Christ who had renounced the 
world and self, seemed less important to St Francis than the 
continually renewed sense of the daily care of God for His 
creatures, and particularly for those who had renounced all 
things for Him. 

Both men were proposing, as the goal, the complete 
dependence on the will of God through the surrender of self- 
will, and both held that the renunciation of proprietorship 
was an essential part of this surrender, but they used it 
differently. St Benedict dealt directly with the will, and his 
disciples were to practise dependence on the will of God by 
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obedience in the community ; the renunciation of economic 
proprietorship fell into place, together with chastity, regarded 
as the renunciation of one’s rights over one’s own body, as 
arts of obedience needed to make this general dependence 
of the will complete ; neither have separate mention in the 
Benedictine vows. With St Francis poverty was the chief 
theatre for the practice of dependence, chosen for this purpose 
from amongst all others for its special suitability, in order 
that the disciple, stripped of all things, ‘“‘ may come to see 
what is the power of the Lord, and cast himself naked into 
the arms of the Crucified.’”’ He even called it ‘* the root of 
perfection,” a term which St Benedict, had he used it, would 
have applied to the virtue of obedience. Indeed poverty, in 
the teaching of St Francis generally, has very much the same 
relation to the other virtues as has obedience in St Benedict’s. 
To practise it as he understood it was, in his eyes, a peni- 
tential and ascetic discipline in itself, beyond which it was 
scarcely necessary to impose further austerities. Precisely 
the same could be said of obedience in St Benedict’s method. 
Again, in the Rule of St Benedict, “the first degree of 
humility is obedience without delay ” ; poverty, because of 
the helplessness it brings, was called by St Francis the “‘ food 
of humility,’”’ and he developed its effectiveness in destroying 
false shame by exalting begging above living on alms spon- 
taneously given. Detachment from the world was to be 
learnt by St Benedict’s disciples through seclusion within the 
monastic enclosure, for this was to be ‘‘ the workshop ” in 
which obedience was to be practised. It was to be learnt by 
the friars amid the haunts of men by the actual destitution 
that lacks permanent habitations and assured sources of 
supply. 

Finally it was to obedience and poverty respectively that 
the two patriarchs looked as the principal instrument for the 
reproduction of Christ’s image in the disciple. St Benedict 
used the psychological method whereby the unremitting 
practice of acts of obedience gradually brings about that 
suppleness of the will in relation to God which is the neces- 
sary condition of Christ taking full possession of it; to 
retain nothing, even of articles of daily use, except at the 
will of another, is part of this training. St Francis preferred 
to lay emphasis on the direct imitation of one of the external 
aspects of Christ, the one that appealed to him most—the 
Son of Man who had not where to lay His head—and on the 
literal following of the words which Christ addressed to those 
whom He was sending out to preach, bidding them go with- 
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out shoes on their feet and carrying neither scrip nor staff, | 


the words which when Francis heard them one day in the 
Gospel at Mass had seemed to be addressed to himself and 
had been the occasion of his finally committing himself to the 
practice and preaching of “‘ evangelical perfection.” 

* That,”’ he had exclaimed at the words, ‘is what my 
whole heart craves!” ; and indeed his singling out of poverty 
as the chief instrument of spiritual formation was the act 
less of a legislator than of a lover. He was in truth in love 
with his “‘ Lady Poverty,” loving her, it would almost seem, 
for her own sake ; and if we say, truly enough, that it was 
because she had been the beloved companion of Christ and 
through her he drew near to Him, that he loved her so, the 
fact remains that it was one particular aspect of Christ which 
she presented to him and which chiefly he sought with her, 
nudus sequens Christum nudum. Christ, of course, is indi- 
visible, nor will anyone presume to weigh in a balance St 
Francis and St Benedict as lovers of Christ—each loved and 
sought the whole Christ with the whole of his great powers— 
but it is impossible not to see that in their handling of 
voluntary poverty as teachers of Christian discipleship, St 
Francis was the more personal and St Benedict the more 
universal, just because he was the more detached. 

Perhaps, indeed, St Francis would scarcely have wished 
to be regarded as the founder of an Order in the sense of a 
permanent and stable institution ; and the Orders that do 
as a matter of fact look to him as their Patriarch have at no 
time been quite free from embarrassment in their attempts 
to accommodate his conception of poverty to the exigencies 
of an organisation that desires to perpetuate itself. St 
Benedict, though he said nothing of founding an Order 
(the term was not in use in his day) avowedly intended his 
Rule to be applied to self-perpetuating communities existing 
in a variety of climates and circumstances, and was, to his 
finger-tips, a legislator in the great Roman succession. His 
conception of poverty, getting down to its psychological 
essence, has stood the test he anticipated and is now prac- 
tically the common denominator of religious poverty not only 
for those following his Rule, but for all the Orders of the 
Church and the Canon Law itself. It might even be argued 
that this greater generality in his conception of Christian 
poverty corresponds, not only to a more scientific conception 
of the nature of private property, but also to a more complete 
conception of the imitation of Christ. Certain it is that the 
poverty of Christ, which He assumed for our sakes, real and 
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full of purpose as it was, appears as something incidental and 
contingent in comparison with His obedience to His Father. 


“ Sacrifice and oblation Thou wouldest not: but a 
body Thou hast fitted to Me. . . . Then I said: Behold 
Icome. In the head of the book it is written of Me that 
I should do Thy will, O God.” 


And even His poverty itself had not always the aspect 
under which it most appealed to St Francis. There was the 
poverty of the carpenter’s home as well as the poverty of the 
homeless preacher ; and even during His ministry of preach- 
ing, if there were times when He had nowhere to lay His 
head, there were times when He was accompanied by women 
who ministered to Him of their substance. 


III. 


This raises a point of considerable importance in the 
history of Christian voluntary poverty, important partly 
because it has always been, as in Christ’s own case, an 
occasion for misconception and attack. Religious poverty, 
consisting essentially in renunciation of proprietorship, is 
compatible with a considerable range of divergence in the 
measure of the use of commodities, for some use of them is 
necessary to all human beings whether capable of owning 
them or not, and there is no absolutely necessary relation 
either in the religious life or in the world between the extent 
to which one owns commodities and the extent to which one 
uses them. This is evident if one reflects on, say, the 
contrasting cases of the miser and the child of rich indulgent 
parents. It is evident also in the history of the Religious 
Orders. It was when it was at the height of its influence 
and sanctity, and under its great and holy Abbot St Hugh, 
that the Benedictine Abbey of Cluny reached the height of 
its wealth and splendour also, and no little delicacy of living. 
It was only a few years after the death of the same St Hugh 
that St Bernard and his monks at Clairvaux, following a 
different interpretation of the same Rule, clothed in the 
coarsest stuffs and housed in a monastery of logs, were 
grubbing in the woods for wild roots to ward off actual 
starvation. So also with the members of Orders which are 
not intended for community life, some go to lonely mission 
stations to live in almost incredible simplicity ; others, when 
sent out to preach in the parishes, do perhaps give occasion 
at times for the jest that the “‘ religious ’ takes the vow of 
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poverty while the “secular” priest has to keep it. Never. 
theless under all this variety there is the unifying fact of the 
complete renunciation of private ownership; and, hard 
though it may be for the struggling parish priest to realise jt 
the deepest mortification of “ the first renunciation ” lies 
not in fewness of comforts or coarseness of food and clothing 
but in the fact that, whether one has the use of many things 
or of few, nothing is one’s own, nothing can be either acquired 
or disposed of without leave from one’s “‘ superior,” and 
anything may be taken away at any time and given to 
another. 

Moreover, in spite of the theoretical possibility of great 
diversity in this matter of the standard of living under the 
vow of poverty, and some notable examples of it, there is g 
very real tendency not only in Franciscanism and its off- 
shoots, but in the Christian tradition as a whole, for the 
absence of ownership to be linked both in fact and in thought 
with a low standard of material comfort, just as there is in 
ordinary life in spite of the cases of the miser and the rich 
man’s child. It is not too much, perhaps, to say that, in 
general, Christian voluntary poverty, although fundament- 
ally a matter of the renunciation of independence, has at all 
times been felt to be incomplete if it lacked altogether the 
salt of material spareness and austerity. There was never 
any question about this in the minds of the Egyptian 
pioneers of monachism ; and the immensely fecund monas- 
ticism of Ireland which traced its spiritual ancestry to them 
through the monks of Gaul, reproduced and even accentuated 
this bent, setting, in its first fervour, practically no limits to 
the material bareness of monastic life. St Benedict, though 
a revolutionist in this respect, and particularly in his delibe- 
rate removal of exterior austerity from the sphere of indi- 
vidual emulation, and, moreover, too practical a man not 
to realise and accept the fact that a stable, orderly and 
industrious community may grow even rich in spite of itself, 
nevertheless incorporated in his Rule provisions for preserv- 
ing, should this contingency arise, the more important out- 
ward elements of poverty, not indeed those suffered by Christ 
on the road, but those exhibited by Him at Nazareth for the 
greater part of His life on earth. 

He regulated food, clothing and articles of personal use 
with stipulations for simplicity and cheapness as well as for 
sufficiency. Still more important, a substantial number of 
hours every day were to be devoted by the monks to manual 
work, whether it was necessary for the support of the 
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monastery or not. It is true that he gives chiefly psycho- 
logical reasons for this—one of them being that a monk 
should understand that he has no proprietorship even in his 
own body—but it is clear that he thinks of it also as an 
outward badge of poverty such as a monk should be proud 
to wear; for, envisaging the case in which, owing to the 
poverty of the community, work in the fields becomes 
economically necessary and the hours of manual work have 
to be prolonged, he tells the monk not to grumble at this, for 
“then is he truly a monk when he lives by the work of 
his hands.’ In other words, he should congratulate himself 
should circumstances make manual work the actual means of 
his maintenance, but should continue to work with his hands 
like a poor man even when circumstances are different. It 
is precisely the tradition of the Fathers of the Desert. We 
may recall the story of St Paul the First Hermit, who, finding 
that in his remote retreat he was provided with a never 
failing supply of food by the bounty of nature and Providence, 
and that even if he had wished to live upon his earnings he 
was too far from human habitations to market his goods, 
nevertheless persevered in making baskets of which he 
perforce made a bonfire at the end of every year. 

This aspect of the Rule was before long lost sight of, and 
its recovery by the monks who founded Citeaux forms one 
of the great epochs in the history of voluntary poverty. Their 
insistence on the letter of the Rule was largely for the sake 
of the “‘ holy poverty ” which they read in it and which, a 
century before St Francis, found great and heroic lovers in 
the Englishman St Stephen Harding, the founder of the 
Cistercians as an Order, and his famous pupil, St Bernard of 
Clairvaux. One of their chief contributions to Benedictine 
monachism was to show again that it was only necessary to 
follow the Rule faithfully to bring the interior and exterior 
elements of poverty into correspondence in the daily life of 
the monks and put this correspondence out of reach of the 
economic good fortune of the community, and so obviate 
altogether the perplexities and searchings of heart which had 
arisen when those who were vowed to poverty lived softly and 
at their ease. 


IV. 


Why is one impelled to lay such stress on the conformity 
of the true monastic tradition to this demand for an external 
element in religious poverty ? What is the gravamen of the 
implied charge against it ? There certainly exists an almost 
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instinctive dislike of seeing people who claim to live in g 
particularly holy state living at the same time in a comfort. 
able one. Is it a sound instinct or merely a jealous one? 
Again, the great mass of ordinary economic poverty existing 
in every period has always set, as it were, a standard of 
external poverty above which those who profess volunta 

poverty cannot rise appreciably except at the risk of being 
popularly accused of hypocrisy. Does it in fact provide g 
fair criterion, or is the comparison merely an example of the 


ignorance of the vulgar, who cannot grasp the real nature of | 


religious poverty? Perhaps neither alternative can be 
accepted simply as it stands; certainly there is food for 
reflection in the relation and interaction between religious 
and everyday poverty, though an analysis would make too 
long a digression here. 

It is not, however, going beyond the scope of this article 
to suggest that, even from the theoretical standpoint, popular 
instinct is not altogether off the mark in objecting to the 
lavish use of goods by those pledged not to own them. For, 
although the right to use goods can be dissociated from 
ownership, ownership cannot be dissociated from the right 
to use, as can be seen from the case of the civil servant, or 
the steward of an estate, who disposes of more commodities 
than most proprietors, and exercises his judgment and moral 
responsibility and so forth in doing so, but may not convert 
what he administers to his own use, and so cannot be said to 
own them. But if ownership includes a right to use, its 
renunciation cannot but be, to some extent at least, a 
renunciation of use also. It is true that when one renounces 
proprietorship one is prevented by natural necessity from 
renouncing at the same time all right to use commodities, but 
one can and does renounce a proprietor’s right to use—as an 
independent person, that is to say, and in proportion to 
ownership—and is left with only the right of a dependent, to 
use in proportion to natural necessities. 

Moreover, the intention in making the renunciation must 
be taken into account. At the bottom it is self-abnegation, 
and self-abnegation in a particular setting, namely the 
following of Christ, who Himself, when on earth, was always 
externally poor in one way or another and had a special 
tenderness for those externally poor, like His prophets before 
Him and His Church after Him. Furthermore, the followin 
of Christ has always meant turning one’s back on the worl 
and all that binds the heart to the world, and in the begin- 
nings of monastic life this aspect of it was taken exceedingly 
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literally. Indeed, for at least the first nine centuries of 
monasticism, reckoning from St Anthony, its trend and 
general intention continued to be a flight from the world 
into the desert, to be alone with God. All the three “ re- 
nunciations ”’ of the Fathers of the Desert were but degrees 
in this retirement; all the vows of the later monastic 
founders were means tothisend. But ifthe monks renounced 
individually the ownership of goods, and took advantage of 
collective ownership to have the use of as many as before, 
was it not inevitable that with the goods there should enter 
the cloister the breath of the world from which they came, 
calling back to it hearts not yet fixed in Christ ? 

Again, even on purely psychological grounds, the abnega- 
tion of one’s own will is imperilled if the renunciation of 
ownership is not carried out in the matter of use, so far as 
circumstances permit. It is true that the simple abjuration 
of ownership effectively denies to the will the satisfaction of 
the desire for economic independence and a fortiori of the 
craving for economic power, the deepest motive in that vice 
which the Apostle calls a “‘ root of all evils’ ; but since we 
are creatures of flesh and blood and not pure intellects, the 
mere use of goods, without the ownership, can be the object 
of powerful desires, legitimate and illegitimate, any of which 
can deflect the will (and sometimes perilously) from its 
professed object, and act, besides, as a sort of constant 
irritant keeping it unsettled, and liable to cause it in the 
end to reverse even its fundamental renunciation. Every 
monastic legislator, therefore, however little it may have 
been part of his intention to employ positive austerity as an 
instrument of spiritual formation, has had to take account 
of the fact that no use of this world’s goods, least of all the 
superfluous use of them, can be without some reaction on the 
will, and that what he is regulating is a specific way of life 
existing for no other purpose than to help those who have 
renounced self and all things for Christ, to work out their 
resolution and preserve it unsullied through all the details of 
the days that remain. 

At this point, however, a distinction of some importance 
must be made between two types of “religions.” A line 
of demarcation drawn very clearly by Dom Butler in another 
connection will be helpful here. In his Benedictine Monachism 
(c. iii.) he writes, with reference to the early Benedictines : 


“* Associated with the modern concept of a religious 
order is the idea of some special work to be done, some 
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need of the Church to be met ; and a man joins the order 
hoping thereby to be enabled the better to carry out this 
work to which he feels called. But with the Benedic. 
tines it was not so: there was no special form of work 
which their organisation was designed to undertake. A 
man became a monk precisely because he felt called to 
be a monk and for no other purpose or object whatever, 
nor as a preparation for anything else—except Heaven, 
The monk’s object is to sanctify his soul and serve God 
by leading a life in community in accordance with the 
Gospel counsels.”’ 


Now it is evident that the demand that a religious should 
strictly practise external poverty loses much of its force 
when his external life in general has to conform, not to an 
ideal of Christian living, but principally to the needs of the 
work which he is in religion to do. In either case he must 
live according to the standard which his superior imposes, 
but in the second case he will be taught to regard the standard 
not as possessing any great intrinsic value, but principally 
as something adjusted to his task. In the same way the 
institution itself will develop a set mode of life, conducive 
to the efficient prosecution of the work for which it is 
specialised, without much reference to the matter of external 
poverty. An institution specialised for active work but not 
for one kind only, but as it were for active work in general, 
must carry this indifference still farther, for each member 
must be prepared to pass abruptly from one condition of 
material comfort to another, just as St Paul, according to the 
spiritual needs of his different converts, at one time lived by 
the work of his hands and at another on the contributions 


of the Churches, or St Francis Xavier during his mission in | 


Japan laid aside on occasion his threadbare garments to don 
a fine cassock or enter a palace with thirty nobles in his train. 
‘* I know,” wrote St Paul, “‘ (everywhere and in all things I am 
instructed), both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound 
and to suffer need.”’ 


So it comes about that in the Society of Jesus the chief ‘ 


665 


virtue in respect of the use of this world’s goods is “ in- 
difference ”’ in the Ignatian sense of the word, the rare power, 
which so many think they possess, of being truly indifferent 
to their lack and their abundance alike ; of bearing privation 
without sadness and yet not making a vanity of it; of 
accepting with the same simplicity the use of many things 
when occasion requires, and of using them without letting 
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the affections be in the least degree implicated. It was with 
deliberate intention that St Ignatius delivered to his Order 
this doctrine respecting exterior poverty, linked (like the 
doctrines of his predecessors) to obedience and the vows. 
Since his disciples were to go about the world, it resembled 
the teaching of St Francis of Assisi in demanding detach- 
ment from material things even amongst the haunts of men, 
but did not require that the detachment should be practised 
by consistent abstention from them. It relied instead, like 
St Benedict’s, on the suppleness of the trained will. But it 
aimed at producing a steel-like suppleness, to be the distinc- 
tive quality of a will that was constantly to be in exterior 


- action, to enable it, for the greater glory of God, to use with 


all its strength those very circumstances and goods from 
which it was to be so perfectly detached. The goal of St 


| Benedict’s training was, rather, the relinquishing of all hold 


on exterior objectives, that the soul of the monk, content 
within the cloister and at peace within itself, might fulfil 
“the essential act of his profession, which consists solely of 
beholding and contemplating the infinitely excellent purity 


| of God.” 2 


Yet not even St Ignatius could stand altogether apart, 
and his last word on the matter takes us beyond even these 
profound differences between the Orders. St Benedict, even 
St Francis, indeed all the great founders would have made 
it their own ; yet perhaps none of them could have expressed 
so well their common preference, just because none had had 
occasion to exalt so highly the virtue of indifference. 

“‘ The third degree is the highest degree of Christian 
perfection. It consists in preferring, for the sole love of 
Jesus Christ, and from the wish to resemble Him more, 
poverty to riches, shame to honour, even if on both sides 
eye and the glory of God were equally to be 

ound.” 


F. R. HOARE. 


LonpDon. 
1 Cassian, Institutes, bk. x, c. 3. 


















BRONSON ALCOTT, THE ORPHIC SAGE, | 


Proressor AUSTIN WARREN, 
Boston University, U.S.A. 


Bronson Atcort, perhaps the most representative, certainly 
the most picturesque figure among the New England Tran- 
scendentalists, does not deserve to reach posterity in the 
guise of impractical parent to an outmoded storyteller for 
girls. A butt for the satire of the Philistine among his 
contemporaries, Alcott won and held the respect of the 
intellectuals of his day both as man and as thinker. 

His idiom of thought was archaic: he was “a neo- 
Platonist born out of due time, a sort of survival ”’ ; but his 
“universe of discourse”? was genuine, not mimed. Among 
the Transcendentalists there moved this mystic and sage, 
extracting his dole of individualistic indulgence quite as 
much in retrospective as in anticipatory gaze. He accepted 
his post in the world : the time, the place, the circumstances 
were God-appointed. With dignity and persistent, serene 
faith, he stood his ground, a philosopher. 

Alcott was by profession a sage and by trade an educa- 
tionalist. He conducted experimental and ‘“ advanced” 
schools in Cheshire, Connecticut, Philadelphia, and Boston}; 
superintended the public schools of sacred Concord for a few 
years,” and, in extreme old age, gratified lifelong ambitions 


6 


1 Honore Willsie Morrow, who had access to the fifty volumes of 
Alcott’s Journals (denied scholars by their present owner), has devoted 
her unfortunately named The Father of Little Women (1927) to a full and 
appreciative account of these private schools ; she does not mention the 
Concord superintendency. Mrs Morrow pretends to no special qualifica- 
tions for her task, but she has an enthusiasm for her subject, and she 
believes that Alcott “‘ was and is the greatest of all America’s school- 
masters.” 

* His three printed reports, to be found in the Concord Public Library, 
deserve to be better known, especially that for 1861. In addition to their 
exposition of “‘ advanced ” educational doctrine and practice, they contain 
534 
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in the founding and maintenance of the Concord Summer 
School of Philosophy,’ a notable venture into the meta- 
physical Empyrean. 

For nearly fifty years Alcott exercised his calling as sage 
in the conduct of the ‘‘ conversation,”’ which served him as 
vehicle of expression as the lecture served Emerson. He led, 
as his neighbour wrote, 


“the life of a peripatetic philosopher, conversing in 
cities and villages wherever invited, on divinity, on 
human nature, on ethics, on dietetics, and a wide range 
of practical questions.” ? 


On his missions he journeyed as far West as St Louis, 
where he had the good fortune to encounter an eager set of 
Hegelians, one of whom, W. T. Harris, became his most 
intelligent interpreter : ? everywhere he went, his presence 
gathered the questing minds, the young in a state of 
Aufklérung, the old persistent in a mood of inquiry. 

Alcott’s own intellectual development may be traced with 
considerable definiteness from 1825 on, when we find him at 
Cheshire, reading with his uncle, Dr Bronson (then at the 
head of the Cheshire Academy), books like Dwight’s theology, 
Stewart and Locke on the philosophy of the mind, and 
Watts’ logic, standard eighteenth-century fare for the 
“ understanding.”’ 4 

The turn of thought commonly denominated transcen- 
dental appears in his diary as early as 1826, and appears quite 
without derivation. 


‘* Where [he asks] is the individual who boldly dares 
assert opinions differing with pre-established notions— 
dares to think for himself? . . . And millions of minds 
are in this state of slavery to authority of books and 
dogmas and tyranny. Howshallthey escape? Rebel. 
Think for themselves; let others grumble. Dare to 
be singular ; let other deride.” ® 


detailed analyses of the instructors in their class-rooms, their personalities 
and methods ; the spirit of the classes. 

1 Cf. “The Concord School of Philosophy,” New England Quarterly, 
II. (1929), 199-238. 

2 From Emerson’s sketch of Alcott contributed to Appleton’s New 
American Cyclopedia, 1858; reprinted in its entirety in Sanborn and 
Harris, A. Bronson Alcott (1898), II., 585-7. Another account was 
substituted for Emerson’s in the 1878 edition of Appleton’s. 

* Sanborn and Harris, op. cit., II., 552-3. 
* S. and H., L., 78. 
® Ibid., I., 88-5. 
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In 1827 he attacks the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation : 


‘* Those who at the present day idolise the person 
of Jesus Christ, asserting him to be God, exhibit the 
disposition of men in ancient times to deify such of their 
fellow-men as performed great and magnanimous actions, } 
. . . Jesus unquestionably was a great and good man, | 
a prodigy of the time in which he lived... . His | 
was the best system of ethics which had been offered to | 
man ; it was adapted to his situation and wants at the | 
time. But I am not sure that in all respects it is 
equally adapted to the present state. I am unwilling | 
to admit that while improvement in every other science | 
is striding forward with rapidity, nothing is to be | 
effected in the all-concerning science of religion.” 4 


, _. These are the views for which, fourteen years later, | 
Theodore Parker was excommunicated by the Unitarians of [ 
Dr Channing’s school. 

Mr Alcott was reared in tenets and practices of the | 
Episcopal Church ; but about the time of these entries he 
ceased to think of himself as a Churchman, dissenting from f 
liturgy as well as dogma: in the services of the Prayer 
Book 

‘* Nothing natural, original, or spontaneous was per- 
mitted to appear. The primitive, beaten path track of [ 
former generations is thought the only right way among [ 
this people, who forget that modes and systems should [| 
often be changed to suit the changes of improving | 
society, and that the Spirit alone is essential.” ? 


During his operation of private schools in Philadelphia © 
from 1831 to 1834, Mr. Alcott had access to a number of rich | 
libraries ; and his serious reading, especially in philosophy, | 
had here its inception. He made himself familiar with Plato 
and Aristotle and Bacon, with Coleridge and Carlyle and 
Shelley.*? It was Coleridge, he later testified, who introduced | 
him to metaphysical idealism. 


‘“‘In 1833 I was a disciple of Experience, trying to | 
bring my theories within the Baconian method of | 
Induction and took the philosophy of Aristotle as the | 
exponent of humanity, while my heart was even then | 

1 Sanborn and Harris, I., 99-100. 


2 Ibid., 121. 
3 Ibid., 165. 
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lingering around the theories of Plato, without being 
conscious of it. A follower of Aristotle was I in theory, 
yet a true Platonist in practice. Christianity had not 


id the 


erson found its philosophical interpretation at that time in my 
‘ he : heart; its spirit was striving for forms agreeable to 
3 er f the understanding. The heart’s problems were seeking 
ee solution from the skill of the head. I was looking 
a Ee outward for the origin of the human powers, making 
; d by more of phenomena than I ought; studying the con- 
‘ He crete, without a sense of the grounds on which this was 

7 dependent for its form and continuance. It was 


it is | Coleridge that lifted me out of this difficulty. The 
os perusal of the Aids to Reflection, the Friend, and the 





Oe ; Biographia Literaria at this time gave my mind a turn 
toward the spiritual. I was led deeper to seek the 
grounds even of experience, and found the elements of 

later, human consciousness not in impressions of external 

ins of nature, but in the spontaneous life of the Spirit itself, 
independent of experience in space and time. Thus 

f the was I relieved from the philosophy of sense.”’ } 

pi In later days, Alcott maintained the same veneration of 

rayer Coleridge : 

‘I find him the most stimulating of modern British 

} per- thinkers. He had wider sympathies with pure thought, 

ck of and cast more piercing glances into its essence and laws 

none than any contemporary.” 2 

vial Chapter XII. of the Biographia Literaria, with its cita- 

tions from Plotinus, may well have introduced Alcott to that 
_ — historic school of thought with which he was in tempera- 

Iphia ' mental harmony, neo-Platonism. He discussed Coleridge 

‘rich with Dr Channing ; and it would appear to be from Coleridge 

phy, that he derived the notion of a ‘‘ union of the Christian with 

Plato the Platonic ’’ philosophy, which he registers in 1833 as his 

_ aim in common with Dr Channing. 
uce 


In Boston from 1884 on, Alcott superintended his cele- 


1 Genius ... of Emerson, ed. Sanborn (Boston, 1884), 47. Cf. 
ig to S. and H., II., 569-70. In the passage quoted, “ understanding ” is used 
d of in its Coleridgean sense. 





; the | * Concord Days (Boston, 1872), 246. Heraud points out (“A 
then | Response from America,” Monthly Magazine, II., pp. 344 and 352) that 

'  Coleridge’s influence was greater in America than in his own country. 
‘* When shall we in England substitute that volume [Aids to Reflection] for 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding? The progress made in 
America will react on England . . .” 
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brated Temple School, the chronicles of which ! remain food 
for thought as well as for wonder, continued his reading in 
philosophy, and made, in 1835, the acquaintance of Emerson, 


*“* Last Saturday night came hither Mr Alcott, and 
spent the Sabbath with me. A wise man, simple, 
superior to display, and drops the best things as quietly 
as the least.” ? 


At this time, the sage began to teach the Platonic doctrine 
of the pre-existence and subsequent lapse of the soul. He 
may be said to have attained his intellectual stature. 

Emerson has been charged with inordinate admiration 
for his friend, and of course “ his is a faith approaching 
to superstition concerning admirable persons ...”? But 
Emerson has perhaps erred less than Alcott’s Philistine 
detractors. Emerson with his balance of poetry and prudence, 
with his “‘ Greek head on right Yankee shoulders,”’ * was in a 
position to comprehend Alcott’s real virtues as no mere 
Philistine could, yet to preserve the proper refusal of complete 
capitulation. 

Emerson shared with Carlyle the view that Alcott was a 
sort of contemporary Don Quixote : adding that his audience 
always played Sancho Panza.® But Emerson found the 
knight-errant venerable rather than absurd. He had 
wandered in from another world, a little dazed and in- 


1 The Record of a School . . . (1885) and Conversations with Children on 
the Gospels (1886-7). 

2 Emerson, Journals (Boston, 1910), III., 559. Emerson’s first 
mention of Alcott in the Journals (III., 501) is under the date of July 4, 
1835. ‘Mr Alcott first met Emerson, and heard him speak from Dr 
Channing’s pulpit in 1829; but their acquaintance did not begin until 
. . . 1884-5.” Sanborn, in ‘Emerson and Alcott,” The Genius of 
Emerson, 87. 

3 Alcott’s own characterisation, in his discerning and noble tribute, 
Emerson, Philosopher and Seer . . . (Boston, 1882), 46. 

4 Lowell, Fable for Critics. 

5 S. and H., I., 78; Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson (London, 
1888), II., 8. Carlyle’s “‘ venerable Don Quixote . . . all bent on saving 
the world by a return to acorns ” has made its way into the 1929 Britannica, 
which further attributes to Carlyle the opprobrious ‘* Potato Quixote.” 
In a letter to Carlyle, written in 1880, C. E. Norton (shortly to edit the 
Carlyle-Emerson correspondence) alludes satirically to the ‘“ Summer 
School of Philosophy at Concord of which your old acquaintance, the 
rea te Evangelist, Alcott, is the High Priest ” (Norton, Letters, 

+, 118). 

Agate did not descend to epithet-monging, but he has written some 
telling characterisations of Carlyle: cf. his Emerson (1882), 26-80, and 
Sanborn’s The Genius of Emerson, 64. 
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BRONSON ALCOTT 589 
articulate, but none the less luminous. The neo-Platonic 
Thomas Johnson addressed Mr Alcott as “one of the 
brightest of ‘Heaven’s exiles straying from the orb of 
light.’ ” 1 Though Emerson was not a sharer in the cosmology 
of the “lapse,” he rendered, on empirical grounds, a similar 
verdict. 

“* Our Alcott [he wrote] has only just missed being a 
seraph. A little English finish and articulation to his 
potentialities, and he would have compared with the 
greatest.’”? 


And again : 


** Alcott came, the magnificent dreamer, brooding, 
as ever, on the renewal or re-edification of the social 
fabric after ideal law, heedless that he has been uniformly 
rejected by every class to whom he has addressed him- 
self, and just as sanguine and vast as ever. . . . Very 
pathetic it is to see this wandering Emperor from year 
to year making his round of visits from house to house 
of such as do not exclude him, seeking a companion, 
tired of pupils.’’ * 


A contemporary Don Quixote, a strayed seraph, an exiled 
heir to the throne, an itinerant emperor: Emerson will add 
one more analogy : 


** Alcott is a simple person, a natural Levite, a priest 
forever after the order of Melchizedek, whom all good 
persons would readily combine, one would say, to 
maintain as a priest by voluntary contribution to live 
in his own cottage, literary and spiritual, and choosing 
his own methods of teaching and action.”’ # 


Speaking without a figure, Emerson declared his friend 


“ the most refined and most advanced soul we have had 
in New England, who makes all other souls appear slow 


1 Dedication to Three Treatises of Plotinus (Osceola, Missouri), 1880. 
Johnson, the editor of the [neo] Platonist, Dr Hiram K. Jones, of Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, and Alcott comprise an interesting trio of nineteenth-century 
neo-Platonists, all quite outside the academic pale. 

2 S. and H., I., 66, n. (written 1861). But the English Cholmondeley, 
after hearing of Alcott’s early life, ‘‘ wondered that a pedler should have 
educated himself so well, and have acquired such graceful manners. 
“They are [he said] the manners of a very great peer.’”” Sanborn and 
Harris, II., 492-3. 

* Journals, VI., 472 (1848). 
* Ibid., VI., 291. 
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and cheap and mechanical; a man of such a courtesy 
and greatness, that (in conversation) all others, even the 
intellectual, seem sharp and fighting for victory, and 
angry... } 


Nor was this high estimate the aberration of a first 
enthusiasm. Emerson’s son testifies that his father 


‘through the long years of their acquaintance, always 
said that he found more stimulus and elevation in private 
talk with Mr Alcott than with any other man.” 2 


And the last considered notice of Alcott in the Journals 
(August 1866) yields in pitch to none : 


** As pure intellect, I have never seen his equal. The 
people with whom he talks do not even understand him. 
They interrupt him with clamorous dissent, or what 
they think verbal endorsement of what they fancy he 
may have been saying ...; and do not know that 
they have interrupted his large and progressive state- 
ment, do not know that all they have in their baby 
brains is spotty and incoherent, that all he sees and says 
is like astronomy, lying there real and vast, and every 
part and fact in eternal connection with the whole. . . 
Alcott’s activity of mind is shown in the perpetual 
invention and felicity of his language. . . . The moral 
benefits of such a mind cannot be told. The world 
fades : men, reputations, politics, shrivel : the interests, 
powers, future of the soul beam a new dayspring. 
Faith becomes sight.” 3 


What did Alcott do for Emerson ? Two things, assuredly ; 
he incarnated the neo-Platonist and the mystic. The 
idealistic philosophy reached Emerson through a variety of 
minds: through Cudworth and Berkeley and Swedenborg 
and Plato and the Oriental scriptures. But these were voices 
from the library, and books were to Emerson confirmations 
rather than sources. The intuitions in his own spirit were 
primary ; and he found in Alcott another who affirmed with 
an assurance much more firm than Emerson could command 
this primacy of the spirit. The ‘ Orphic poet ’”’ in the 
concluding chapter of Nature is Alcott.* “I shall write on 


1 Journals, VIII., 862. 

2 Ibid., VIII., 418, n. 

3 Ibid., X., 157-8. 

“ Sanborn (op. cit., I., 241): “It was the belief of some, and of 
Alcott himself, that those portions of the last chapter [of Nature] which 
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his tomb,” said Emerson, “‘ there lies Plato’s reader.”’ + He 
was more than a reader; he was an intimate: to vary the 
figure, he hailed from the land of which he spoke. 


“It were too much to say [Emerson wrote in his 
Journals] that the Platonic world I might have learned 
to treat as cloudland, had I not known Alcott, who is a 
native of that country, yet I will say that he makes it as 
solid as Massachusetts tome .. .”’ 2 


Yet his Platonism was not primarily reproductory : he 
was anima naturaliter Platonica. Upon this point Emerson 
again: ® Alcott is 


‘an idealist, and we should say Platonist, if it were not 
doing injustice to give any name implying secondariness 
to the highly original habit of his salient and intuitive 
mind.” 


A reader of Plato, the neo-Platonists, and the mystics of 
all ages, Alcott taught doctrines akin to theirs not from 
erudition or learned hearsay but from perception and insight. 

And then Alcott could listen as well as expound: and 
Emerson needed a listener—a creative listener, who should, 
by his understanding and sympathy, evoke the lofty and 
deathless in one’s nature, one’s intimations of immortality. 
Philosopher as well as writer and citizen, Emerson found in 
Alcott a spirit hospitable to all conceivable ideas and ideals, 
save only those of the market-place. 


** Alcott [he writes in his Journals] is a certain fluid 
in which men of a certain spirit can easily expand 
themselves and swim at large, they who elsewhere found 
themselves confined. . . . Me has he served now these 
twelve years in that way; he was the reasonable 
creature to speak to that I wanted.” 4 


are ascribed to ‘ a certain poet,’ were derived in part from his conversations 
with the elder mystic’’; Harris (II., 567-8). For corroboration 
ef. Emerson’s Journals, IV., 73, n. 2. And see Dr Harris’ suggestive 
remarks in “‘ Emerson’s Philosophy of Nature,” The Genius of Emerson, 
356-62: “I cannot think that Emerson ever held the doctrine of the 
Lapse, or believed it seriously to be a true view of the world.” But Alcott 
did ; and it is this theory which is assigned to the lips of the Orphic poet. 

Heraud, reviewing a bundle of Transcendentalist brochures from 
America (Monthly Magazine, I1., 346-51), actually took the anonymous 
Nature to be from Alcott’s pen. 

1 Journals, VII., 525. 

* Ibid., VIII., 308. 

* In the sketch for Appleton’s Cyclopedia (S. and H., II., 587). 
* Emerson’s Journals, VII., 524. 
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Or again, to Carlyle, he puts it : y 
‘* A man named Bronson Alcott is a majestic soul, = 
with whom conversation is possible. He is capable of cab 
truth, and gives me the same glad astonishment that ant 
he should exist which the world does.” } a 
Emerson came to feel that Alcott was limited in his er 
themes of discourse. Life found interpretation through two phi! 
or three persistent doctrines : one was always being brought ae 
back to the temperaments, or the lapse, or the One. aa 
‘* He is, to be sure, monotonous ; you may say, one any 
gets tired of the uniformity—he will not be amused, he 
never cares for the pleasant side of things, but always exp 
truth and their origin he seeketh after.”’ ? vers 
But, after all, Alcott’s habitual themes were of the 
grandest ; his habitual level of thought was of the most 
elevated. There were others in plenty to whom one could 
talk of cabbages and kings, neighbours whose minds ran on wai 
politics and agriculture. Not so easily was one to obtain pre 
converse with an American Pythagoras or Jamblichus or in’ 
Boehme. That such a persistent affirmer of the primacy of the 
the spirit dwelt within distance of an easy stroll down his Pe: 
own road never ceased to give comfort. ‘‘ Alcott has the sug 
merit of being a believer in the soul. I think he has more cor 
faith in the Ideal than any man I have known,”? Emerson fro 
writes. an 


The Transcendental Club began its irregular sessions in | 
1836 ; in 1840, the Dial, designed as the literary organ of | fro 
Transcendentalism, was inaugurated with Margaret Fuller onl 
and George Ripley as its editors, to be succeeded by Emerson. 
Mr Alcott was one of the original members of the Club ; and 
the first instalment of his Orphic Sayings * appeared in the by 


initial number of the magazine. lib 

; mM) 

1 Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson, I., 228. , Po 

2 Emerson’s Journals, IV., 287-8. “They say of Alcott, and I Ba 

have sometimes assented, that he is one-toned, and hearkens with no an 

interest to books or conversation out of the scope of his one commanding TI 

idea. May be so, but very different is his centralism from that of vulgar Br 
monomaniacs ...” Journals (1888), IV., 408. 
3 Ibid. IV., 494. 

4 The Dial, Nos. 1 and 8 (July 1840, and January 1841). On the | be 

title of the Sayings, see S. and H., II., 588. The “‘ mystery ” cult associated bi 

with the name of Orpheus taught its initiates Alcott’s favourite doctrine of D 


the pre-existence and lapse of the soul, and prescribed (as did he) abstinence P 
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The Sayings occasioned, upon their appearance, much 
silly langhter—a laughter which rippled through the Boston 
newspapers and the drawing-rooms of Beacon Hill. Both 
substance and form struck the uninitiate as novel, extrava- 
gant, esoteric. They were thought to furnish a fitting 
reductio ad absurdum of Transcendental pretensions. But 
the contemporary reader at all versed in the history of 
philosophy will fancy the laughter in the main unenlightened, 
roceeding from lack of acquaintance with the genre within 
which Alcott worked,! from suspicion of all dallying with the 
Absolute, rather than from any surer intellectual perception, 
any really qualified judgment. 
The Orphic Sayings, Alcott’s first attempt at a literary 
exposition of his doctrines, is less systematic than his later 
versions. His hope that the Sayings would comprise a 


“complete series of sentences, which would carry the 
appreciative reader through the descent from spirit to 
matter, and upward again to the first origin ”’ ? 


was scantily realised. But the Sayings may perhaps be 
preferred for literary effectiveness over the expanded versions 
in Tablets and Table-Talk.? Ranging from the aphorism to 
the pensee, they remain definitely within the genre Mr 
Pearsall Smith has denoted as “‘ laconic.”’ The oracular form 
suggests the prophet, the hierophant. What are offered 
constitute not reasoned discourses, or treatises proceeding 
from the understanding : they are intimations, vatic utter- 
ances, revelations from the soul to the soul. The seers and 


from meat. There existed a considerable Orphic literature, of which 
only fragments remain. 

P _—— Taylor published in 1792 a translation of The Hymns of 
rpheus. 

1 One can readily call up Mr Alcott’s literary and philosophical milieu 
by glancing over the list of the thousand volumes which composed his 
library at Fruitlands. The list includes almost the total repertory of the 
mystics; Thomas Taylor’s translations of Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, 
Porphyry, Jamblichus, Proclus ; “the Cambridge Platonists; as well as 
Bacon, Burton, Browne, the seventeenth century ‘“‘ metaphysical ” poets ; 
and Coleridge. The list was published, at the instigation of Emerson or 
Thoreau, in the Dial (III., 545-8) and is reprinted in C. E. Sears’ 
Bronson Alcott’s Fruitlands (Boston, 1915), 177-85. 

2 Sanborn and Harris, II., 583. 

3 Tablets (1868) and Table-Talk (1877) are both divided into two 
books, “ Practical’ and ‘“ Speculative ” (i.e. Ethical and Metaphysical), 
but are throughout philosophical in charaeter. A third volume, Concord 
Days (1872), is a literary miscellany, but includes essays on Pythagoras, 
Plato, Plotinus, Boehme, Berkeley, and Coleridge. 
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sages of India, of Palestine, of Greece, had taught in dark 
sayings: Alcott, as sage and seer redivivus speaks on 
similar wise. 

In doctrine the Sayings combine the now familiar 
teachings of Transcendental individualism as they have 
reached us through the essays of Emerson with a strain 

eculiar to Alcott among the Transcendentalists—his neo- 

latonism. Emerson was sympathetic to some aspects of the 
Plotinian teaching, but Emerson was an evolutionist. Alcott 
was an emanationist : he held to the theory of creation by 
lapse from the One.! 


‘““The soul works from centre to periphery, veil- 
ing her labour from the ken of the senses. . . . Appear- 
ance, though first to sense, is- last in the order of 
generation .. .” 

‘“* The popular genesis is historical. It is written to 
sense not to the soul. [According to this fallacious 
theory,] Two principles, diverse and alien, interchange 
the Godhead and sway the world by turns. God is dual. 
Spirit is derivative. . . . Yet in the true genesis, nature 
is globed in the material, souls orbed in the spiritual 
firmament. Love globes, wisdom orbs, all things. As 
magnet the steel, so spirit attracts matter. .. . All 
genesis is of love. Wisdom is her form: beauty her 
costume.”’ 


Such the metaphysic of emanation. If we translate this 
descent from spirit through intellect into matter and sense, 
we discover the history of the soul. 


** All life is eternal; there is none other; and all 
unrest is but the struggle of the soul to reassure herself 


? Table-Talk (“ Interleaves,” 116-7) contains a formularisation of 
Alcott’s doctrine by Dr Harris : 

“a. The first Principle, or God, is a Person—self-determining or 
creative, self-dirempting or self-dissecting. 

“‘b. He creates that which is most like Himself, hence self-determined 
or creative beings. They differ from the Absolute Person only in degree ; 
they are pure souls. 

“‘e, These pure souls may lapse or may not. [Cf. Orphic Sayings, Nos. 
12 and 18.] They have the possibility of lapse, since they are free. 

““d. Those that lapse create thereby bodies for themselves; and, 
lapsing still further, generate the lower animals, and, these continuing the 
lapse, beget the plant world: and thence results the inorganic world. 
(Cf. Tablets, 189-90.] 


““e. The limit to the lapse is the atom (i.e. complete self-externality, or 
space, or chaos).” 
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of her inborn immortality ; to recover her lost intuition 
of the same, by reason of her descent amidst the lusts 
and worship of the idols of flesh and sense. . . . The 
soul’s ‘ vague strivings, and Cyclopean motions confess 
an aim beyond the confines of transitory natures ; she 
is quivered with heavenly desires : her quarry is above 
the stars : her arrows are snatched from the armoury of 
heaven.’ ” 4 


In his fine elegy upon Emerson,? Alcott turns his doctrine 
into poetry : 


Come, then, Mnemosyne! and on me wait, 

As if for Ion’s harp thou gav’st thine own ; 
Recall the memories of man’s ancient state, 

Ere to this lost orb had his form dropt down, 
Clothed in the cerements of his chosen fate ; 
Oblivious here of heavenly glories flown, 

Lapsed from the high, the fair. the blest estate, 
Unknowing these, and by himself unknown .. . 


With Emerson, Alcott deplores reliance upon majorities, 
reliance upon institutions, reliance upon mammon; with 
Emerson, Alcott invokes self-reliance, invokes religion of the 
spirit, invokes plain living and high thinking.* But for his 
ethics Alcott presupposes the metaphysics not of Kant or 
Schelling but of Plotinus and Proclus. He takes up a tradi- 
tion which had never totally lapsed and which to-day is 
enjoying a genuine revival among philosophical scholars. It 
is fair to say that the philosophy of Alcott creates no such 
surprise in the age of Inge as in the age of Parker. No doubt 
there were subsidiary elements of the fantastic in the mind of 
Bronson Alcott, but in the main that mind grasped with 
clarity and maintained with persistence a world view which 
has ever retained the respect of the philosophically minded. 


AUSTIN WARREN. 


LoNDon. 


1 Orphic Sayings, Nos. 9, 11, 42, 48. For Alcott’s epistemology, cf. 
Sayings, 14, 62, 78. 

2 “Ton,” VIII., in Alcott’s Emerson, 64. 

3 Cf. Orphic Sayings, Nos. 17, 18, 21, 22, 51, 52, 59, 67. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


Not only the Moral Science Faculty at Cambridge but English 
philosophy in general is greatly the poorer by the loss of Dr W. £, 
Johnson, who died on January 14, at the age of seventy-two. Dr 
Johnson had been Sidgwick Lecturer in Moral Science for the last 
thirty years, and successive generations of Cambridge men could 
tell of the stimulating influence of his teaching, and of his subtle 
acuteness in handling the problems of philosophy. He bore lightly 
the weight of his learning; and among his books, in friendly com- 
panionship, and in philosophical discussion he was equally in his 
element. A scrupulous regard for truth did not lend itself readily to 
the production of books, and it was once said of him that “ his rooted 
antipathy to publishing anything till he was sure of everything” 
was “‘a great misfortune to philosophy.” It was. But happily, in 
his later years, he did succeed in giving to the world some of the fruits 
of his lifelong thought and research. In 1921 there appeared the 
first volume of his great work on Logic, followed by a second volume 
in 1922, and by a third in 1924. A fourth volume, dealing with Prob- 
ability, was to have completed the work, but it is to be feared this 
will not now see the light. These three volumes were, however, by 
far the most important contribution to logical science which have 
appeared in this country, certainly since Bradley published his 
Principles in 1883, perhaps since the publication of Mill’s System in 
1843. As a comprehensive exposition and extension of Formal Logie, 
combined with a masterly treatment of the more philosophical aspects 
of the subject, it is without a rival; and it has furnished a starting- 
point for several investigations of younger explorers. It may be 
safely said that there is not a chapter in the whole work which does 
not throw new light upon the subject with which it deals. Prior to 
the appearance of the Logic, Dr Johnson had written many valuable 


articles for Mind. As early as 1888, when Croom Robertson was ff 
still the editor, he contributed a suggestive psychological paper on [ 
“ Feeling as Indifference,” criticising some of Bain’s views ; and in [ 
1892, the first of his three papers on “* The Logical Calculus ”’ was the | 
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opening article of the New Series of Mind, under Professor Stout’s 
editorship. Finally, in 1918 there appeared in Mind two extremely 
able and original articles of his on the “ Analysis of Thinking,” to 
which those of us who have been engaged upon epistemological 
problems have had frequent occasion to revert. Johnson was rarely 
seen in the Congresses where philosophers gather ; but he was at the 
time of his death President of the Cambridge Moral Science Club, and 
his last utterance in public was an address to this Society on “* What 
I mean by a Proposition,” called forth by certain criticisms of his 
views by Mr Joseph. His was a mind of exceptional alertness, and 
Cambridge life is essentially impoverished now that he is no longer 
here. 

Miss L. S. Stebbing’s book, A Modern Introduction to Logic 
(London: Methuen, 1930, pp. xviii, 505, 15s. net), owes much to 
Johnson’s work. With conspicuous skill and ability, Miss Stebbing 
has contrived to combine a treatment of Aristotelian logic with a 
clear and lucid account of the main principles of modern symbolic 
or mathematical logic. Nothing in their way could well be more 
admirable than the chapters on Symbols and Form, on Descriptions, 
Classes and General Propositions, on the Generalisation of Logic, and 
on System and Order. The authoress has succeeded in making 
obvious the palpable absurdity of trying to separate, under the head 
of “‘ Logistic,” or what not, the recent developments of the science 
from that which it has been customary to describe as logic. All 
logical text-books that leave these out of account are certainly 
destined to become obsolete. And, what is more, it is pre-eminently 
these newer developments that render a training in logic a valuable 
propedeutic to scientific and philosophical thinking. In the second 
Part of her work, Miss Stebbing is concerned with scientific method 
and inductive inquiry. Here her chapter on Causality is particularly 
suggestive and enlightening; the really fundamental and essential 
issues are brought into prominence. So, again, the chapter on 
deductive causal determination and functional analysis is an admir- 
able exposition of scientific procedure, and cannot but elicit the 
interest of the genuine student. In the third Part, the more general 
aspects of logical theory are handled—the theory of definition, abstrac- 
tion and generalisation, the characteristics of logical thinking, and the 
historical development of logic. On the whole, Miss Stebbing has 
provided a survey of modern logical science that is far superior to 
anything hitherto provided in text-book form. I have only one 
small criticism to make. It rather jars upon one to find Mill described 
as “a careless and inexact writer,” and charged with “ vague and 
confused thinking.” And so, too, however one may differ from 
Bradley, his great work surely deserves more than a passing dismissal 
(p. viii.). Nor does it seem to me quite fair to say that, according to 
Professor Joachim, the logic of Bradley and Bosanquet ends in ship- 
wreck, In the passage in question, Joachim is referring to the theory 
of truth as coherence, and what he actually says is that by the very 
nature of the case it must fail of complete success, although it carries 
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SU 
us further into the heart of the problem than other theories do, and cont 
has maintained itself against difficulties to which they succumb, mor 

The chief event during the past six months in the field of philo. bea 
sophical literature is unquestionably the appearance of Professor chal 
A. E. Taylor’s book, The Faith of a Moralist (London: Macmillan, and 
1930, 2 vols., each 15s. net), which is reviewed in detail by Professor on { 
Muirhead in our present issue. Here I will only put on record the imn 
profound impression this work has made upon my own mind. I am issu 
conscious that on several points the conclusions reached by Professor the 
Taylor are far removed from what seem to me to be tenable; but J tho 
have rarely met with a statement of the case for a religious view of hav 
life that has appealed to me so forcibly as his has done. The first The 
volume, which deals with the relations between ethics and theology, beit 
contains a most powerful and sustained attempt to show that at the of t 
heart of all moral effort there is the aspiration towards a good which not 
is strictly speaking “eternal,” outside the temporal order and Ith 
incommensurable with anything falling within that order, and that will 
this good cannot be attained by purely self-initiated and self-sustained alli 
human effort, but only through the initiative and self-disclosures of Pro 
the divine nature. The moral life is really, using Plato’s phrase, a Pla 
yéveais eis odvciav, a growth into moral maturity; and its claims uni 
on us are bound up with the recognition that “‘ becoming ”’ has its is s 
place in reality, no less than “‘ being.” Even a heavenly life would che 
still be a forward-looking life ; ‘‘ heaven—if a heaven indeed there mo 
is—we may safely say, must be a land of delightful surprises, not a tha 
country of Lotus-eaters where it is always afternoon.”” There may her 
well be progress in fruition in a life where there is no longer progress wh 
towards fruition. In the second volume, natural theology in its the 
relation to the positive religions is the theme. The subjects dealt (p. 
with are Reason and Revelation, Religion and the Historical (the of | 
attempt to divest religion of attachments to historical persons and ack 
events is, it is contended, an attempt to manufacture the supreme [ as 
reality out of mere “‘ universals’’), the Supernatural and the Miraculous wh 
(a miracle is an event recognised as having a ‘‘ numinous ”’ character), ay 
the Meaning and Place of Authority (authority is the assertion of the col 
reality of an experience which contains more than the individual 
experient can analyse out for himself), Institutionalism, and Sacra- wh 
mentalism (if we take the word sacrament to mean any physical Ph 
occasion which normally ministers to the soul’s life, there are natural Ph 
sacraments and the physical world is pervaded by them). The work col 
is brought to a conclusion by a weighty argument enforcing the m¢ 
consideration that the reproach of Celsus against the spirit of Chris- th 
tianity, its insistence, namely on a ios which cannot be allegorised, an 
is in fact its glory, because what the complaint really means is that In 
with Christianity there came, for the first time, into the Greeco-Roman of 
world, a truly adequate appreciation of individuality. in 

Professor J. S. Mackenzie’s volume, Cosmic Problems (London: te 
Macmillan, 1931, 6s. net), is designed on a much smaller scale than | pl 
Professor Taylor’s Gifford Lectures. Setting out from the general | ci 
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conception of the universe as a cosmos, its object is to consider the 
more specific problems involved in that general conception, and the 
bearing of them upon the practical life of human beings. There are 
chapters on the general theory of value, on the ideas of the Absolute 
and God, on the problem of Creation, on the spatio-temporal system, 
on the conception of evolution, on the problem of freedom and of 
immortality, and on the notion of deity ; and in all of them important 
issues are discussed. The author describes his position as being on 
the line of idealistic speculation developed by Edward Caird. Human 
thought is, he maintains, constrained to postulate a Universal Mind, 
having a creative aspect, as the source of all particular existents. 
The universe is to be regarded as a particular system brought into 
being bya contingent choice in a manner somewhat analogous to that 
of the imaginative creation of a human artist. I confess that the 
notion of a “‘ Universal Mind ”’ seems to me a contradiction in terms. 
If by “‘ a mind ” is to be understood a being that knows and feels and 
wills, that being must clearly be an individual; and, although like 
all individuals characterised by universal qualities, cannot be universal. 
Professor Mackenzie appears to argue that the mind, for instance, of 
Plato, by dwelling upon universals, itself becomes to some extent 
universal (p. 24). But does it? The act of apprehending a universal, 
is surely no less particular than the act of apprehending a table or a 
chair; and the fact that what is being apprehended is a universal no 
more tends to render the apprehending mind universal than the fact 
that what is being apprehended is a circle tends to render the appre- 
hending mind circular. The notion becomes the more embarrassing 
when we are told that the “ Universal Mind,” although somehow 
the source of all particular existents, cannot properly be said to exist 
(p. 99). The truth is we have here the conception not of a mind, but 
of a system of universals ; and in one place (p. 76), this seems to be 
acknowledged. Moreover, while the *‘ Universal Mind ” is spoken of 
as “seeking to realise the Good” (p. 41), and as freely choosing 
what it wills to create (p. 44 seq.), it is nevertheless contended that 
“the underlying purpose of the universe’ only gradually becomes 
conscious of itself, and that it does so in human life (p. 118). 

The Studies in the history of Idealism in England and America 
which Professor J. H. Muirhead has published in the “ Library of 
Philosophy,”’ under the title The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon 
Philosophy (London: Allen & Unwin, 1981, 16s. net), form a valuable 
contribution to the interpretation of an important philosophical 
movement. The author urges that it is a very one-sided picture of 
the movement in Britain to represent it as due to the influx of Kantian 
and post-Kantian ideas in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
In point of fact, long before the time of Bacon, the seeds of an order 
of thought essentially different from the empirical had been planted 
in this country by John Scotus ; and in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century the influence of the Platonic revival that had taken 
place in Italy was making itself powerfully felt in Oxford and espe- 
cially in Cambridge, where a distinguished group of thinkers were 
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giving expression to Neo-Platonic views with a freedom and ene 
unequalled anywhere else at the time in Europe. In the first Par 
of his book, Professor Muirhead gives a detailed account not only of 
Cudworth’s speculations, but also of the theories of John Norris and 
Arthur Collier, who owed their training to Oxford teachers. In the 
second Part, he tells the story of how Hegel came to England through 
the influence of Ferrier and Hutchison Stirling, and discusses in detail 
the work of Bradley, seeking to show how Bradley attempted to free 
Hegelian idealism, as it had taken root in England, from certain 
defects of method and from a certain obscurity as to the true criterion 
of the supreme value which we call reality. In Part iii. the develop. 
ment of idealism in America is traced from the Transcendentalist 
movement of the early decades of the nineteenth century, through 
the translations of Brockmeyer and W. T. Harris, to the voluminous 
writings of Josiah Royce, who emphasised will and feeling as that 
which, in contrast to sense and thought, can alone give selfhood to 
finite beings and preserve it as an attribute of the Absolute. Finally, 
in a concluding chapter, Professor Muirhead tries to indicate certain 
principles underlying the idealistic mode of philosophising which, 
taken together, represent a definite achievement of the thought of the 
past and offer a secure base for future advance. Readers of Appear- 
ance and Reality will remember how in the preface Bradley refers to 
his “* note-book,” and transcribes some sentences from it. They will 
be glad to possess the little volume of Aphorisms, by F. H. Bradley 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1980, 5s. net), which are now printed in 
their completed form, in accordance with his wishes. 

It was a happy thought of Sir James Frazer to publish his essay 
on The Growth of Plato’s Ideal Theory (London: Macmillan, 1930, 
7s. 6d. net), which was written as a dissertation for a Fellowship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, fifty years ago. This Jugendarbeit is 
surprisingly original and suggestive. The author maintains that the 
Ideal theory was first distinctly formulated in the Meno and the 
Cratylus ; that it was started from an ontological, not from a logical 
point of view ; and that, accordingly, Plato did not at first, as he did 
afterwards, assume an Idea corresponding to every class-name. In 
the Phedrus, for example, Ideas are assumed only of what is good. 
There is an Idea of Justice, but none of Injustice ; of Knowledge, but 
not of Ignorance; of Beauty, but not of Ugliness. Had, however, the 
Ideal theory been intended to explain our common notions in general, 
Ideas of vices must have been assumed just as much as of virtues. 
Further, in the Phedo all the Ideas are without exception Ideas of 
quantity or quality ; not one of them is an Idea of things or substances. 
It was first of all in the tenth book of the Republic, which it is sug- 
gested was written later than the rest of the Republic, that we have it 
unquestionably laid down that there are Ideas of all classes of things 
which have common names, and of such substantial things as beds 
and tables. But this meant the beginning of the decline and fall of 
the Ideal theory; and in his later life Plato had ,to relinquish 
important parts of his philosophical system. In the Sophist he 
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recognises that the absoluteness of the Ideas is incompatible with 
knowledge by us of the Ideas. Accordingly, he introduces two modi- 
fications ; he endows the Ideas with life, motion, and intelligence ; 
and he makes the Ideas participate in each other. And, in thus 
attempting to prop up the theory, he has really destroyed it, for by 
the former modification he did away with the unchanging character 
which had previously distinguished Ideas from objects of sense, and 
by the latter he admitted that Ideas resemble sensible objects in being 
characterised by contrary predicates, so that there was no longer need 
to distinguish an Ideal from the sensible world. “‘ So fade the dreams 
of youth.” 

The elaborate treatise of Mr H. F. Hallett, Hternitas: A Spino- 
sistic Study (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1930, 16s. net), will, I hope, 
be reviewed in detail in a subsequent issue of this JourNAL. The 
work is described as a metaphysical analysis of Time and Eternity, 
and as an attempt to indicate how an adequate conception of eternal 
existence provides a basis for the deduction of Time as an essential 
feature within it. The author has found the clue to the solution of 
his problem in the writings of Spinoza; and, consequently, the 
volume may be regarded as a critical exposition of Spinozistic philo- 
sophy and as an endeavour to develop the speculative implications of 
that philosophy. Spinoza, it is maintained, meant by “ eternity ” 
neither endless duration nor the timelessness that characterises 
abstract universals ; he meant that “‘ infinite existence ” which coin- 
cides with the real essence of Substance. Real being, according to 
him, though it belongs only to individuals, yet belongs to individuals 
in proportion to their universality and concreteness. Thus the apex 
of the Spinozistic pyramid is the most concrete and universal of all 
things, the most individual, and, therefore, the most real: the 
pyramid rests upon its apex. By the eternity of the human mind 
Spinoza did not imply either immortality or sempiternity. Neither 
did he mean the eternity of some general mind ; it was not the per- 
sonality or individuality of the mind that he denied, but its immor- 
tality in the sense of endless duration. And the eternity of a human 
mind, if it is to be individual, must be peculiar to that mind; in 
some sense its ultimate possession. So far from Leibniz finding a 
place for the finite individual that Spinoza had submerged, Mr 
Hallett contends the truth rather is that it is Spinoza who finds a 
place for finite individuals in their ordered hierarchy, possessing 
definite irreducible grades of individuality, and no merely continuous 
series of gradations. An interesting article on ‘‘ The Concrete 
Universal,” by Mr M. B. Foster (Mind, January, 1931), calls for 
notice. The attempt to conceive the universal as concrete in the 
sense that it determines its own particularisation was, he tries to show, 
the driving force behind the doctrines of two philosophers, very 
different from one another in other ways, Cook Wilson and Bosanquet, 
and in both cases the attempt fails. Nevertheless, it is impossible to 
accept Kemp Smith’s view that all universals are and ought to 
be abstract, because the relation of attribute to substance is the 
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Nemesis which dogs the footsteps of the abstract universal and pro- 
claims its insufficiency. 

Attention should be called to two small volumes that will be of 
considerable help both to general readers interested in philosophy and 
to University students. The one, entitled The Dawn of Modern 
Thought (Oxford: University Press, 1980, 4s. 6d. net), by Dr S. H, 
Mellone, contains a very readable account of the essential achieve. 
ments of three great thinkers of the seventeenth century—Descartes, 
Spinoza and Leibniz. The other is by Mr C. R. Morris, on Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1981, 6s. net). Mr 
Morris gives an admirably clear and critical account of the theories of 
knowledge and of the moral and political theories of the three English 
empiricists, and in a concluding chapter shows the way in which their 
results led to the critical philosophy of Kant. 

Dr R. I. Aaron’s book on The Nature of Knowing (London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1930, 7s. 6d. net) is an exceedingly careful and 
thoughtful piece of epistemological work, which, partly through 
criticism of various current theories, endeavours to reach a positive 
view of some originality. The author distinguishes between a 
knowing, on the one hand, which, if it occurs at all, is infallible, and 
a cognitive experience on the other, which is definitely fallible. For 
us human beings, at all events, knowing is invariably imbedded, so 
to speak, in a wider whole of cognitive experience, and this, although 
fallible, may yet give us assured knowledge. Three types of cognitive 
experience are in turn examined: sensory experience, discursive 
reasoning, and intuitive apprehension. Dr Aaron comes to the con- 
clusion that the real differences that subsist between these do not lie 
in the knowing as such. The acts of knowing which these cognitive 
experiences may contain are in all of them the same in character— 
namely, simple intuitive apprehensions of the real. We can find no 
instance of a cognitive experience which is simple, in the sense that 
the whole experience consists of knowing (or intuiting) and nothing 
else. Hence the infallibility of the knowing act does not imply 
infallibility in the whole cognitive experience. 

Two translations of classical philosophical works have to be 
recorded. The Monadology of Leibniz is rendered into English by 
Professor H. Wildon Carr (London: Favil Press, 1980, 10s. net), with 
an Introduction, Supplementary Essays, and expository notes on 
each of the sections. And Mrs Geraldine Carr has put into English 
for the first time Condillac’s Treatise on the Sensations (London: 
Favil Press, 1930, 10s. net). The translation could not have been 
done in a more scholarly and elegant manner ; and it ought to induce 
English students of philosophy to pay more attention than they have 
hitherto to a book of no small interest in the history of epistemological 
theory. 


G. Dawes Hicks. 


University COLLEGE, LONDON. 
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REVIEWS 


The Faith of a Moralist. Gifford Lectures delivered in the University 
of St Andrews, 1926-1928, by A. E. Taylor.—2 vols. London : 
Macmillan & Co., 1980.—Pp. xx + 487 and xxii + 487.—15s. 
net each volume. 


NoTHING is more admirable in the Gifford Foundation than the open 
platform it offers to thinkers approaching the subject of religion 
from all sides of the philosophical firmament. In the last of the 
series reviewed in the HisBERT JOURNAL we had the approach of the 
leader of contemporary philosophy in America from the side of the 
varying temporary forms which truth and social morality assume and 
the valuation of them in terms of their temporal consequences. In 
the lectures before us by one of the acutest, as he is certainly the most 
learned, of the supporters of Theism in Great Britain, a light is 
flashed from the opposite side of the heavens—the being of the eternal 
as containing the clue to the meaning of the temporal. As Professor 
Dewey glories in trampling on the Platonic tradition as the source of 
all error in religion and philosophy, Professor Taylor goes back to it 
as that which has given depth and coherence to Christian theology 
and remains an abiding “‘ frame of reference ”’ in the search for truth. 
His book is in fact a notable addition to the work of the writers, 
whom he has himself described as “‘ the classical British philosophers 
from Cudworth to Green ”’ (I., p. 238), and it is as such that it is 
likely to have a permanent place in the history of English idealism. 
More than any other writer since Coleridge he unites a profound 
knowledge of Platonic thought, both in the ancient and medieval 
world, with depth of feeling for what is best in Christian theism. It 
would not be too much to say that, had he been dean or bishop in 
the Church of England, his book might have a claim to rank with 
those of the great apologists of the faith from Hooker to Lightfoot. 
As it is, it is a decisive disproof of the Archbishop of York’s complaint, 
in his essay in Contemporary British Philosophy, of the neglect of the 
light that Christian experience has to throw on philosophical problems. 
If it connects in the line of “‘ classical British philosophers ” with 
Green rather than with Bradley’s and Bosanquet’s later developments 
of Hegelianism, this only gives additional interest to it as an attempt 
to rectify a certain one-sidedness to which these brilliant writers are 
held to have committed themselves. Any attempt to condense the 
contents of a book in which one constantly feels the richly endowed 
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mind of the author beating against the limits that even two large 
volumes impose, must seem like turning his sparkling wine into 
water. Fortunately, his own frequent epigrammatic summaries of 
his meaning make it possible to retain something of its spirit even in 
such a form. 

As in most of the Gifford Lectures we have two series and, as has 
been the case in some of them, the first, entitled ‘“‘ The Theological 
Implications of Morality,” is occupied with the more speculative 
aspects of the subject, the second, bearing the title ‘‘ Natural Theology 
and the Positive Religions,” deals with the more practical applica- 
tions of the conclusions of the former volume. How seriously the 
writer takes his subject is seen in the words with which he opens: 
“ Not Christianity, but religion itself is on its trial” (I., p. 11); “ the 
question is that of an ideal life for the whole of future humanity ” 
(p. 12). Yet how inadequate philosophy is to the task of dealing 
with the issue! ‘‘ The more I reflect on the deliverances of philoso- 
phers with a system . . . the more readily do the words rise to my 
lips, mirabilis facta est scientia tua ex me ; confortata est, et non potero 
ad eam” (p. 9). Yet this does not prevent him from defining 
theology (only after all a part of “ the first philosophy ”’) as “ the 
organised body of our religious knowledge ”’ (p. 15). Before coming 
to his special subject defined as moral values, he finds himself faced 
with the problem of the relation of value in general to existence, 
which he regards ‘‘as the most important problem in the whole 
range of philosophy ” (p. 37) ; and he hastens to lay down the principle 
of his own solution of it as against all systems that would resolve 
values into a creation of our minds and an addition made by us to 
existing reality. ‘‘ Truth, beauty, goodness are not created but 
discovered by their spectators” (p. 44); or, as he puts it later (p. 874), 
“ values are simply the dominant features of the pattern of reality.” 
It is on the conviction that this is so that all true morality must be 
founded. ‘“‘ Serious living is no more compatible with the belief that 
the universe is indifferent to morality than serious and arduous pursuit 
of truth with the belief that truth is a human convention or super- 
stition ” (p. 61). 

This brings him, in the third lecture, to what may be said to be the 
text of the whole book: moral vaiue is inexpressible in terms of the 
temporal. ‘‘ God,” quoting the Timaus, “‘ made the universe by mixing 
certain ingredients ” which are found to be none other than the 
temporal and the eternal. True, ‘“‘ Time is the characteristic form of 
the life of moral endeavour”; but “in being aware of our life as 
temporal at all, we are already beginning to transcend the form of 
temporality ” (p. 88). It is a pity, I think, that in the further 
exposition of the meaning of “‘ eternity ’ so much stress is laid upon 
the psychological experience of enjoyment in which “ past and future 
is lost in a rapture which is all present ” (the totum simul of some 
exponents of it), instead of on the quality of the experience and the 
sense of reality which this brings with it. And I doubt whether 
Nettleship’s authority can be claimed for it (p. 89). But, as against 
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all forms of secularism and meliorism (“the foolish alias for pes- 
simism ”), good service is done by the writer, in this and the following 
lectures, in insisting on the existence of “ a non-secular good, to which 
moral endeavour is a growing response ” (p. 98) and of “an object 
which embodies in itself good complete and whole” (p. 105). ‘* You 
must,” in fact, ‘‘ become something more than ‘ mere man’ on pain of 
becoming otherwise something less” (p. 146)—a something more, 
which, like the moral law, which represents the pressure it exercises 
on our creaturely nature, is only “ gradually disclosed as we grow 
into humanity ” (p. 158). It is in the sense of failure to become this 
something more that the author finds the justification of the sense of 
“sin ’—a notion which ethics does not owe to contamination with 
theology but which morality has forced upon theology (p. 169). 

It is thus that, by following the implications of the moral con- 
sciousness, we arrive at what Professor Taylor holds to be the only 
foundation of a rational religion: ‘‘ If we are to think adequately of 
the shame of disloyalty to our best spiritual ideal, we have to learn to 
think of that ideal as already embodied in the living, and personal 
God” (p. 208). ‘‘ No philosophy of pure immanence can take the 
moral life seriously ’”’ (p. 228). If Spinoza is quoted in disproof, he is 
prepared to show that Spinoza’s religion remained to the end deeply 
tinged with Judaic ideas of a transcendent God. Without this, 
Spinoza’s doctrine of the “ intellectual love of God ”’ is “ as likely to 
lead to blasphemy as to piety ” (p. 221). As against such a rendering 
of the eternal he presses the doctrine of ‘‘ Grace”’: ‘* The initiative 
in the process of ‘ assimilation to God’ must come from the side of the 
eternal; it must be God who first comes to meet us” (p. 228). 
‘“ Anthropomorphism,” if you like ; but the anthropomorphism of a 
father’s love only fails because it attributes too little to God (pp. 240 
foll.). 

While prepared to admit, in the lecture on ‘‘ The Destiny of the 
Individual,” that the light thrown on the doctrine of immortality is a 
flickering one the author thinks it, with Plato and Aristotle, “a 
legitimate inference from the reality of a function to the reality of 
the environment where the function will find its use” (p. 282), and 
“since the moral law can rightfully command us to live as aspirants 
to eternity, eternity must really be our destination” (p. 281). 
“What is put off (in moral achievement) is not (as Bosanquet would 
seem to teach) personality, but that inner division of the soul against 
itself which makes the tragedy of life and leaves us here mere im- 
perfect fragments of persons ” (p. 311). In the “‘ sceptical puzzles ” 
which Bradley urges against personal survival, like the Sadducees, 
“he erred, not knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God ”’ (p. 824). 

But it is in the last two lectures on ‘‘ Otherworldliness ” and on 
“ The Goal of the Moral Life ” that the argument turns most definitely 
its cutting edge to the views associated with these writers. The 
former attacks Bosanquet’s doctrine that “‘ it is the death of Idealism 
to transfer its ideals to the future,” and that ‘‘ the other world is this 
one rightly understood.” While here and elsewhere in the criticism 
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of this view there is much with which one is bound to sympathise, jt 
seems to be forgotten how much in the current teaching of the time 
about the “ other world ” called for protest—a protest in which, in 
other places, Professor Taylor shows how heartily he shares. Is there 
so much difference between his own statements that ‘ the pattern 
of the one world embraces the whole of our life and all that sustains 
it” (p. 861), or that, “if a man does not see God in the cursus 
ordinarius of nature and human life, ‘ neither will he believe though 
one rose from the dead’” (II., 196), and Bosanquet’s epigrams? 
Both the English idealist and Royce, whom he elsewhere criticises on 
similar grounds (II., p. 14), would have agreed with the author's 
claim on behalf of ‘‘ unembodied loyalties,” whether to an unseen 
“* beloved community,” or to the best in ourselves. 

In the last lecture of the series there is more I think to be said for 
the lecturer’s criticism of Bradley’s idea (if it was really his idea) of 
the “‘ transformation ”’ of morality into something entirely different 
from itself in the life of the Absolute. His own doctrine that “ in its 
triumph morality will undergo a transfiguration, but not a transforma- 
tion ” (p. 406), and that even in the life of the blessed there will be 
room for an “ enriched contemplation ” which still is a phase of the 
** practical life ’? (p. 483), seems to be more in the spirit of Hegel, if 
not also of Aristotle, than that which he attributes to Bradley, and 
which he once gave us reason to believe that he himself held. 

The reader mainly interested in the development that idealistic 
philosophy here receives, after realising the line that it takes in the 
first series, might be inclined to turn away from the applications in 
the second, or turn to them with a more languid interest. But he 
would be wrong. Apart from the Appendix on the “ Rationality of 
the Universe ” and the meaning of ‘‘ Freedom and Contingency,” and 
the acute philosophical criticisms interspersed through the volume, 
the lectures dealing with the ‘‘ Supernatural and the Miraculous” 
the “‘ Meaning and Place of Authority,” ‘“‘ Institutionalism,”’ “ Sacra- 
mentalism ”’ are perhaps the most original in the book. Whether 
one agrees or disagrees with their general tendency, it is impossible 
not to admire the breadth and suggestiveness with which these 
subjects are treated as a thing exceedingly rare in theological litera- 
ture. It is all the more to be regretted that the limits of this review 
forbid even a condensed account of their several contents. The 
central points are first the insistence on the element of historicity 
that pervades all the actual religions that have had decisive influence 
on the course of civilisation both in East and West, and the inclusion 
in it of an appeal to supernatural events of both inner and outer 
experience ; secondly the defence of the possibility of these events 
on the ground that history and science are not in their recent develop- 
ments making for an orderly view of things, and that “‘ real life is 
eminently disorderly and dangerous, with a disorder which is not 
sensibly increased by the admission of an occasional ‘ miracle ’ into 
the pattern ”’ (II., p. 189); lastly, that the test ‘‘ the raison d’ étre of 
any fact must be its value ”’ or its power “ to sustain the spiritual life 
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of men as men, irrespective of circumscribing conditions of time, 
locality, race or manners ” (p. 96, cp. p. 195.) 


It is on the issue thus raised that controversy is likely to centre. 
Yet in turning to criticism of a writer who has entered so deeply and 
with so much learning into the spirit of the great tradition he expounds 
a reviewer may well feel some diffidence—all the more one who went 
to school in the same philosophical academy as he did and owes a like 
debt to the same great teachers. There is only one thing that gives 
him a certain courage, namely, that, by reason of his age, he went to 
school earlier, so as to know other teachers besides those the author 
mentions, and, by reason of his inertia, remained there longer, so as 
to have had time to receive another impression of the issue with 
which the present generation is faced. 

I shall try in concluding this notice to state what that issue seems 
to me to be. It has nothing to do with the main contention of the 
first series. I believe that we are bound to agree with the author’s 
powerful argument for the intimate union of temporal and eternal 
in man’s moral consciousness. Morality commits us to the realisation 
of a form of good which goes beyond anything that can be called 
happiness, adaptation to environment, social progress, and which 
can perhaps best be expressed as harmony with the Will of God, as 
that is revealed to us in history and finds confirmation in our own 
conscience, however erring owing to its subjectivity that may be. 
All this is common ground. Nor is the issue one between theistic and 
pantheistic conceptions of God. Professor Taylor seems to me 
entirely right in insisting on the reality of self-consciousness in man 
and God. There are bound to be shades of difference here according 
to the extent to which it is realised that what we call personality in 
God must be something to which personality in ourselves may bear 
but a faint analogy, and for which perhaps some other word (e.g. 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ personeity ’’) might be better, marking at once the 
relation and the difference. Nor finally is the issue that which, in 
the second series, it is made to appear, as between those who would, 
like the eighteenth-century deists, or like Kant, foist upon us a 
“religion within the limits of mere reason,”’ and those who recognise 
the extent to which the religious consciousness of each of us has 
taken its tone, and even its substance, from historic tradition. The 
real issue only emerges when the attempt is made as here (though 
with considerable reserve owing to the conditions of the Gifford 
Foundation) to conceive of the revelational elements, which the author 
rightly insists are appealed to by all historical religions, as something 
not only “ surprising,” like the rise of genius, in the cursus ordinarius 
of nature, but as exceptional and in the ordinary sense miraculous. 

Much as one is bound to admire the learning and ability he 
brings to the task and to sympathise with the view of the spiritual 
issues involved that have led him to this conclusion, ready even as we 
may be to admit that one’s own failure to be convinced may be the 

result of some spiritual obtuseness in oneself, ‘‘ a voice keeps sounding 
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in my ” ear that it is not on these lines that the revival of belief in Goq 
and his pervasive presence in human life is to be looked for in the 
coming generation. “Either” this voice seems to say, “all is super. 
natural or nothing is; either God is continually speaking and it is only 
our own deafness or callousness that prevents us hearing him, or he 
speaks not at all.”” That men have believed in special irruptions into 
the phenomenal order and that this belief has often been the occasion 
of their awakening is undoubtedly true. But it has invariably been the 
new significance that life has acquired for them through the historica] 
happening that has been the abiding proof to them of the reality of 
the revelation. As the author himself knows how to insist, the origin 
of a faith is one thing, its permanent value is another. It is no 
denial, but the consummate assertion of ‘the power of God,” to 
believe that He can convey a knowledge of himself as effectively 
through the most ordinary event (the growth of a lily or some “ little 
unremembered act ”’) as through the raising of one from the dead or 
the rise of a great religious movement. It was for those who so come 
to their belief in God that the last of the beatitudes, ‘‘ blessed are 
those who have not seen but believe,” was uttered. In the view at 
least of a distinguished group of philosophers, singularly neglected by 
the author, yet perhaps, more than any others, representing the 
“‘ centre ” in the idealist movement, and including John Tulloch and 
William Wallace of Professor Taylor’s own old University, John and 
Edward Caird and R. L. Nettleship with their American contempo- 
rary Josiah Royce, not to speak of James Martineau, the task of the 
religious leader in the future is certainly not to empty religion of its 
historical associations. They would one and all have agreed with 
him that “ no historical religion can be sublimated without remainder 
into a philosophy, however true and exalted, without destroying its 
peculiar character ” (II., p. 41). (Not “‘ follow my argument,” but 
** look and be saved ”’ must be the message of Christianity, as of other 
religions, wherever it is preached.) Yet they would also have held 
that no historical religion can remain true and exalted without the 
sublimation of elements in its tradition, which not only destroy its 
power of appeal to the modern mind as we are coming to know it, 
but contradict the essential spirit of any religion which claims, as 
Christianity (as they thought rightly) does, to be absolute and universal, 
Accepting Professor Taylor’s test of the ‘‘ costingness ” of a faith as 
** itself evidence of its worth ”’ (II., p. 42), which of the two opposing 
views, his or theirs, involves the more of this costingness may be left 
to the reader to decide. 

Far as he has gone in teaching us the way in which we must 
conceive of the relation between an intellectualist science or 
philosophy and the concrete experiences of religion, we think that his 
work is incomplete so long as he leaves it ambiguous whether he 
really intends to place the historical facts of the life of the Founder of 
Christianity in a category different from that by which we interpret 
those of a Dante, a Mozart or a Darwin, except as regards the particu- [ 
lar fields in which the special genius of each displays itself—that of 
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the first bringing a revelation of the heart of goodness, that of the 
others of the heart of beauty and truth. 

Space forbids detailed illustration of what is here suggested, but 
| may permit myself two quotations, touching on central points 
already referred to—one from a writer whom Professor Taylor does 
not mention, the other from one whom he often cites with admiration. 
Speaking of the teaching of Jesus on the resurrection of the dead 
Edward Caird 1 quotes from the German theologian Reuss: “ Christ, 
does not proclaim the resurrection ; he denies death, and asserts the 
indestructibleness of all life that remains in communion with God.” 
Speaking of the scientific spirit as we find it in Darwin, Baron von 
Hiigel wrote :* ‘‘ Darwin’s rapt interest in the related lives of plants 
and insects, in a bird’s colouring and a worm’s instincts, are, in their 
grandly self-oblivious outgoing to the humble and the little, most 
genuine flowerings of the delicate Christian spirit in this fierce, rough 
world. . . . Without such love such studies would become impos- 
sible.’ With them, we may add, tradition or no tradition, a man 
enters the kingdom of heaven. 

J. H. Murrgeap. 

ROTHERFIELD, SUSSEX. 





Christian Ethics and Modern Problems. By W. R. Inge, K.C.V.O., 
D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s.\—London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1930.—Pp. 402.—15s. net. 


To say that this book fulfils the expectations which are aroused 
by a work on this subject by the Dean of St Paul’s is to say that it is 
a book of extraordinary interest. The subject, the author, and the 
times in which it appears call for an estimate which involves a long 
view. Can the principles of Christian ethics be applied with more, or 
less, force and applicability to the criticism of modern conditions, 
than of those of medieval Renaissance or enlightenment eras ? 
Can they suggest solutions of our problems more likely to be followed 
than those to which Christian teaching pointed in earlier centuries ? 
To the student of present-day social phenomena and the reaction 
upon them in the minds of the younger generation, the many- 
headed problem of moral progress in relation to Christianity may 
seem more stubborn than in any former period, though this is perhaps 
partly due to the fallacy of contemporary perspective. As the days 
when the Founder was a living presence recede to greater distances, 
the practical pre-occupations and ideas of the world seem to move 
further and further away from those of the first Christian society. 
Though few would now agree with the evolutionary moralist that 
ethical progress is inseparable from increasing complexity of experi- 
ence, fewer still would find it easy to conceive that a life of the 
highest value may be more easily lived, in conditions immeasurably 
simpler than our own. And accepting the standpoint (which is that 


1 Evolution of Religion, II., p. 242. 
2 Eternal Life, p. 281. 
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of Dean Inge) that the ideal of Christian ethics is essentially personal, 
that it prescribes no one political or social type, requires no special 
profession, life in the world, or life in retreat from it, but enables the 
individual to have the insight and inspiration how best to order his 
own life in the service of the highest ideal, yet the complexity of the 
modern world raises questions to which it seems more and mor 


difficult: to find answers suggested by the original teaching. The : 


solutions which appeal to the philosophic student, bringing to bear 
aspirations and obligations not presented to the early Christians, 
the saving of a great legacy of culture, the maintenance of the best 
racial types, and the welfare of succeeding generations, must be guided 
by a knowledge and method of thought remote from anything found 
in the New Testament. 

To this task Dean Inge brings an unrivalled combination of gifts, 
He writes from the point of view of a profound student of human 
nature, in its expression to-day and in history. He recognises that 
** the special revelation which has been made to our age comes through 
natural science,” and urges that ‘“‘ the Church must not refuse to 
accept coins which are not stamped with its own superscription.” 
But his keen sense of the working of law in the course of human 
events does not prevent a conviction of freedom and creative 
possibilities. ‘‘ Explain it how we will—or rather I fear we cannot 
explain it—there is freedom in the kingdom of the spirit.”” He has 
an unquenchable faith that the life of Christ must have its effect upon 
human history. 

In regard to what may be called the problem of a Christian 
philosophy of history, the challenging fact of the present is not merely 
that the Christian ethic is disregarded in practice, but that whilst it 
was almost taken for granted by the independent thinkers of the 
nineteenth century, it has been since the war “ subjected to destruc- 
tive and impatient criticism.” As Dean Inge states it, ‘‘ the morality 
of the New Testament must stand its trial before the conscience of 
our generation.” It is on this account that he has been impelled “ to 
take part in the turmoil of the street and the market-place.” 
The object of the book is to consider the ideals or principles which 
mould our Western civilisation, “‘in harmony with the Christianity 
of the New Testament, as a rule of life.”” He will endeavour to find 
in Christian ethics ‘‘ a fountain of life which has never ceased to flow 
from its source in the life and teaching of the Founder,” through 
all “diversities of type.” Yet the historical survey illustrates 
abundantly the statement that “the history of Christianity 
has been very largely a history of decline and perversion.” He 
appeals for a return to the Christianity of the New Testament and 
asks the modern Church “to build afresh upon that foundation.” 
What hope can we base upon the historic development he records 
that any return would remain true to its pattern ? The implications 
of the whole argument in this respect might be expressed in the 
words “‘ Watchman, what of the night? The night cometh but also 
the day.” For we pass from the first outcome of the acceptance of 
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Christianity by the world, in the growth of an institution which 
“represents a complete apostasy from the Gospel of Christ,” to a 
study of modern tendencies which reveals that ** it is the best thought 
of our time which is partially estranged from the religion which ought 
to be its deepest inspiration, and the revolt is partly ethical.” 
Yet the conviction seems to pervade the book that the “lost 
radiance ” (expression of Dr Jacks) will be recovered. 

The first of the great facts which occupy the foreground in the 
historic survey of developments in Christianity is that ascetic creed 
which was “a one-sided exaggeration of a genuine element, the 
world-renouncing and self-denying aspect of our religion,” the second 
is ‘‘Theocratic Imperialism.” Dean Inge discusses the question 
whether “ the history of a great religion is always the history of a 
decline,” and refers to Renan’s view that “ ideals necessarily become 
degraded when they are brought into touch with realities.” That 
the work initiated by spiritual genius must lose its original essence 
or soul, when carried on through organisation, or translated into 
a system, is a view which receives support in the histories of many 
movements in many spheres of genius. The unique nature of the 
creative personal force cannot, it may be argued, be transmitted or 
embodied in institutions, or forms. An imposing community, such 
as the Franciscan order, emerges as the homage of mankind to the 
heroic and inspired life, but can the organisation keep alive the 
original force? Something of this seems to appear from time to 
time in individual members who have identified their own spiritual 
fire with the spirit of the beloved and sanctified founder. As Dean 
Inge observes elsewhere, the true history of Christianity is in the lives 
of the saints. But here he points out that “‘a great religion like 
Christianity has the means of reforming itself from within” ; and, in 
spite of his terrible indictment of the Roman Church, and criticism 
of institutionalism generally, he sees ‘‘ no trace of continuous decline, 
or senile decay in Church history.” 

As regards asceticism, Hellenistic as he shows, not Christian, in 
origin, Dean Inge’s illuminating study, after describing the excesses 
and abnormalities of its manifestations, lays bare the sources of this 
phase, some of them universal in human nature. Here as elsewhere 
he looks at his problem sub specie ceternitatis though also sub specie 
temporis. The longing to escape from the many burdens and 
complexities of life, the mystic ‘‘ nostalgia for the infinite,” is felt 
in some form, he thinks by the majority, and in such a period as that 
of the decay of the ancient civilisation, flight from the world would 
seem to many the only refuge. The “ desire for complete subjugation 
of the flesh ” was Eastern. But in spite of its exaggerations, the 
ideal of asceticism contained profound truths, which are somewhat 
forgotten to-day. 

In his treatment of the stupendous moral tragedy of “‘ Theocratic 
Imperialism,” Dean Inge’s power in the tragic art of the historian is 
evidenced. ‘‘ History seems to show that the powers of evil have 
won their greatest triumphs by capturing the organisations which 
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were formed to defeat them.” His illustrations of this text in the 
history of the Church are very powerful, but he is careful to remind 
us that he is dealing, “‘ not with the gentle and truly Christian piety 
which has sheltered itself so loyally and gratefully “‘ under the banner 
of the Roman Church,” but with that Church as “ the last chapter 
of the history of the Roman Empire.” This interpretation, as he 
says, “is not repudiated by Catholics even to-day.”? The various 
forces at work which led to ‘“‘ the strange and perhaps inevitable 
transformation of the little flock, who gathered round Christ jn 
Galilee into the world domain of a priestly autocrat,” are so traced 
that the qualification ‘“‘ perhaps inevitable” seems in place. Yet 
we may ask, is it the scientific historian who speaks here? For the 
Dean has rejected the theory of necessary degeneration in the life of 
spiritual ideals. Or is it that the Church was the one type of instru- 
ment which could keep alive in the Dark Ages some culture and with 
its charitable institutions “‘ play a beneficent part in history”? We 
may think of Hegel’s “‘ List der Vernunft.” Again, ‘‘ the success of 
the Papacy was after all the victory of an idea over brute force—the 
idea of a single religious commonwealth.” But we may (perhaps 
without justification in these pages) be tempted to speculate on the 
possibility of another course of events in which some portion of the 
Christian gain, and of the ancient humanism, would have been 
preserved at a less heavy cost. The position of the Church to-day is 
indicated in dramatic words. It is “not afraid to rebuke and con- 
demn fashionable enthusiams, and appeal to an older and deeper 
wisdom. This position gives it a wonderful stability, and supports 
the immeasurable pride with which it confronts the modern world.” 
A question however arises which might seem to strike at the roots of 
the main argument of the book. In regarding “‘ nearly the whole of 
Church history as an aberration from the intentions of the Founder,” 
the writer may be held to be “ surrendering the citadel.”” The Dean 
does not agree. ‘‘ Two thousand years are a very short time in the 
history of humanity. . . . The revelation of Christ is a permanent 
enrichment of the human race.”’ Here again the philosophic historian 
may be satisfied with the prospect of a spiritual evolution which 
ultimately conforms to our absolute standards. But from the point 
of view of the moralisation of humanity in all persons by the power of 
the Christian ideal the problem is not thus removed. 

To many the chapters dealing with modern ethical and social 
questions will be of the highest interest. Even in abstraction from 
the main subject, the relation of modern movements and standards 
to Christian ethics, these parts of the book will be of great value to 
thinkers and workers, on account of the knowledge they contain of 
present-day tendencies, understanding of new aspects of old problems, 
sympathy with new aspirations, and their practical wisdom, and 
vision of the facts in the light of the whole of history and civilisation. 
As regards the central theme, the relation of the phenomena to 
Christian ethics, the chasm between this ideal and the actual, which 
history has shown cannot be said to be much lessened, though 
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it yawns on @& different side of the ideal. The profound contrasts 
between the Christian idea and theory of life and those of the 
modern period are brought home to the genius of our civilisation, and 
the temper it produces. In the earlier picture of the Christian 
type (Chapter II.), attention was drawn to the sense of conflict in the 
moral life between the powers of light and darkness. ‘‘ This outlook 
js essential. The Christian point of view gives to conduct an absolute 
value and makes the individual soul a combatant in a Miltonic war.” 
After references to the profound ethical dualism of St Paul, the 
striking observation is added that “ to the Greeks evil was environ- 
mental, to Christianity it belongs to the world of the spirit.” He 
points to the severe demands made on the followers of Christ. 
“Christianity is a religion for heroes.” There must always remain 
for the Christian a ‘‘ desperate seriousness’ in the moral choice. 
But “the modern man is not worrying about his sins at all” (Sir 
Oliver Lodge). The secularism of the age is indubitable. Dean 
Inge agrees with Professor Percy Gardner that “ secularity is not to 
be reconciled with Christianity.” The faith in another life is “* burn- 
ing very low,” and in view of the barbarous notions of the past about 
a future life, he does not greatly regret this. The scientific movement 
is the greatest intellectual advance, and whilst “ the scientific view 
of history is evolutionary, the Christian is catastrophic.”” Dean Inge 
recognises unreservedly the gains brought by the scientific spirit, in 
particular the higher standard of veracity, the return of the Greek 
spirit of curiosity, and the search for truth, the recognition that man is 
part of nature, with its far-reaching effects, the conception of rational 
self-determination with “the rapture of the forward view.” But 
“that our religion no longer attracts those who are shaping the 
thought of our time is notorious.” He holds, however, that the 
gains referred to have nothing in them contrary to Christian teaching, 
and he agrees with Bishop Gore that our principle should be rather 
“forward with Christ ” than “ back to Christ.” 

Briefly to refer to some of the positions that impressively emerge 
from these chapters. The philosophic background more or less 
appears in the section on “‘ The Age of Science.” For the view that 
“in the spiritual world the realm of absolute values is the real 
world, and that the world of science is a construction, valid for 
certain purposes,”” he can adduce the support of some philosophic 
scientists. In the field of industrialism, on the controversial problem 
of the attitude of the Church to political and economic questions, he 
does not appear to have anything very new to say. He follows 
Harnack in the view that the Church “‘ has nothing to do with such 
practical questions—as the nationalisation of private property,” or 
restriction of the legal hours of work, “‘ demanding technical know- 
ledge.” But “‘ it is its duty to interfere in public conditions, whenever 
it finds that serious moral evils are being tolerated.” It is obvious 
that the line may be very difficult to draw, as for instance in the case 
of the problem of State assistance in the building of houses, a subject 
in regard to which the Dean seems very unsympathetic. State 
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assistance has undoubtedly some regrettable economic effects, but 
the matter is intimately near to morals. The great strength of the 
argument for the abstention of the Church from attempts to influence 
political action lies, of course, in experience, rather than in moral 
logic. “No Church ever went into politics without being badly 
smirched.”” In the historical references to the attitude of the Pyo. 
testant communities in this sphere the portrait of Calvinism jg [ 
particularly striking. Yet it is above all the problems of our ow 
day, and their prelude which he helps us to see with new eyes, 
Those who can remember the England of forty years ago may see 
again the vision of “‘ a secularised Kingdom of God to be realised jn 
the near future.” The harshness, the self-complacency, the hopes of 
the age still triumphant in success, the revolt and aspirations of the 
reformers are shown in a true historic perspective. In regard to the 
population problem in its present state, Dean Inge expresses his well. 
known views, powerfully marshalling the facts which threaten the 
maintenance of our civilisation. The logic of his conclusion seems 
irresistible. ‘“‘ The cumulative effect of such a drastic dysgenic 
selection [as the statistics he quotes reveal] can only be the progressive 
deterioration of the British race.” 

It is, I think, in the chapter on war, above all, that the author's 
method of bringing to bear historical psychological and ethical 
categories in the demonstration of his conclusions, is most effective 
and valuable. It is impossible to summarise his arguments from 
history, to justify the opinion that “‘a time is approaching when war 
will no longer be inevitable.” Analysis of the psychological causes 
shows that they can be outgrown. Crushing answers can be given to 
all the chief apologies for war, especially the argument (perhaps no 
longer much in favour) that it has a biological value. Dean Inge 
considers the question whether the reproach often brought against 
Christianity that “it has done so little effectively to deliver 
mankind from this monstrous evil” is justified. He surveys 
the leading facts in connection with the attitude of great 
Christian teachers, and Churches, and leaves us to draw our own 
conclusions. For the conflict which, according to Naumann and 
Professor McDougall, exists between Christian ethics as universalistic, 
and national ethics, as essential to the greatness of nations, he would 
apparently find the solution, in a purified ideal of patriotism. ‘ Our 
true country,” as he quotes from Lowell, “ is that ideal realm which 
we represent to ourselves under the names of religion, duty and the 
like.” 

In the fine chapter on personal ethics, the typical modern ideal 
is distinguished, as characterised by humanitarianism and secularity. 
He gives a noble picture of the idea of a gentleman, “ the fine flower 
of our national character,” and does not “ see any point at which the 
code comes into conflict with standards of Christian ethics, The 
section on the women’s movement is not unsympathetic, but he holds 
that here (as elsewhere) there is a point at which emancipation of the 
individual, the most salient fact of the modern period, is becoming @ 
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danger to society. A good deal that is very disquieting is said in the 
discussion of modern views on sex and marriage, with the aim of 
showing how far the revolt against Christian ethics has gone. But 
“popular fiction misrepresents the real state of society, and depicts 
the normal facts of life quite out of due proportion.”” He seems to 
incline to the view that in relation to present-day facts it will have to 
be admitted that the law sanctions two kinds of marriage, the 
Church marriage alone being treated as indissoluble. Suicide he does 
not judge quite so severely as does the average orthodox moralist. 

The inclusion of the esthetic side of life, and the prevailing 
ugliness of modern civilisation, in his consideration of modern 
problems shows his sense of the great importance of a subject too 
long regarded as one with which ethics has no concern. ‘“‘ We must 
prepare hopefully for the next flowering time of the arts, and make 
up our minds that when the radiance of the divine loveliness once 
more shines upon the minds of men, we will not leave this precious 
gift to be snatched by the world, the flesh, or the devil.” Here 
speaks the voice which proceeds from the union of the best Greek 
with the Christian spirit. 

Hiupa D. OaKELEy. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





The Philosophy of the Good Life. By Charles Gore, D.D.—Gifford 
Lectures, 1929-80.—London: John Murray. 1930.—Pp. xiii. + 


846.—10s. 6d. net. 


Dr Gore, who shows amazing youthfulness and vigour as he ap- 
proaches his eighty years, makes a refreshingly modern approach to 
his subject. And the spirit in which he makes it will seem surprisingly 
independent to such of the “left” as may be unfamiliar with his 
writings. In 1921, in the preface to the first volume of his trilogy on 
The Reconstruction of Belief, he wrote: “‘ I have, ever since I was an 
undergraduate, been certain that I must be in the true sense a free- 
thinker, and that either not to think freely about a disturbing subject, 
or to accept ecclesiastical authority in place of the best judgment of 
my own reason, would be for me an impossible treason against the 
light. I must go remorselessly where the argument leads me.” In 
the present volume he repeats this in paraphrase, and adds, “‘I say 
this of myself with trembling, for experience of life and of books leads 
one to feel how very difficult it is to be really a free-thinker. . . . The 
rebels appear to find it at least as hard to recognise the strong points 
in the positions of their adversaries in debate as do the orthodox.” 
This at the beginning (p. 4), and towards the end (p. 802) he makes a 
protest which might be taken to heart by some of our more popular 
bishops, “* It is, however, much to be lamented that those who stand 
out in current literature as the critics and repudiators of the Christian 
tradition, so often appear to have confined their study of Christianity 
to the theology of a hundred years ago, or to that of their grand- 
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mother Lois or their mother Eunice. This is a criticism which 
applies to really distinguished men. They exhibit an ignorance of 
Christian thought at its best, whether ancient or modern, the like of 
which in the treatment of science would expose a theologian to wel). 
merited ignominy.” 

Though appearing so many years later, these lectures, not inaptly, 


might be regarded as prolegomena to the three volumes of The Rp. | 
construction of Belief and their sequel Can We then Believe? Moral } 
Philosophy is treated here not at all as the subject of yet another 
text-book on Ethics or of a systematic theory of morals. Nor do 
they, in the least, assume the form of apologetic. Almost they may | 
be fitly described as Bishop Gore’s own foundational confession of ¥ 
personal faith. I have not read all his writings, but I have read ff 
many of them, and nothing of his that I have read seems to me to 
bring the essential mind of the man himself so intimately and uw. 
reservedly near as do these lectures. They have a sobering intensity 
of purpose and a profound sense of intellectual responsibility, but 
there is not a pulse of “ urge” or “uplift” in them. They scom 
rhetoric and brilliance of epigram. Easily, almost conversationally, [ 
they move in sentences packed to bursting with ‘‘ background,” | 
The result is a slow and steady upbuilding of architectonic inevita- | 
bility which cannot but leave any fair-minded and intelligent reader 
over-poweringly impressed by the unforced reasonableness of the 
final point of view. In reaching this convincing conclusion, they 
disclose a singularly attractive blend of sincerity and sagacity, a 
sagacity that is redeemed from theological opportunism and ecclesias- | 
tical expediency by a fearless candour ; and a sincerity that is saved 
from anything approaching exaggeration or excessive insistency bya 
shrewd tact which, in dealing with the major and insoluble difficulties, 
knows exactly when to leave well alone. He writes in a style of 
austere moderation and by studious understatements and careful 
avoidance of all effort after ‘“‘ effect” achieves it in a remarkable 
degree. There is not a single emotional outburst in the book. The 
author would have sympathised with Marcus Dods, who never could 7 
be induced to express pulpit fervour, and protested that he would | 
never say ““O!” unless his emotion at that particular moment was | 
at that level. Dr Gore would certainly not say ‘“‘O!” even then. 
The result is a work of rare nobility and worth, not likely to be sur- 
passed as an exposition of the basis of a reasonable Christian Theism 
for many years to come. 

The scheme of the book is first of all to make a massive historical 
survey of the good life as charactered and proclaimed by the great 
prophets and idealists of the world. These leaders of mankind are 
Zarathustra ; Gotama, the Buddha; Confucius, Mencius and other 
teachers of Asia; Socrates, Plato (with some notice of Aristotle), 
Zeno and the Stoics ; finally the Jewish prophets and Jesus Christ. 
This a posteriori method is justified, in preference to the a priori, on 
the ground that philosophy comes late, and, indeed, only after our 
moral factors are already staged and in vigorous process of develop- 
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ment. Yet this treatment, as Dr Gore himself stresses in one aspect 
in his last lecture on the necessity of faith, cannot, any more than any 
other mode of approach, avoid some a priori assumptions and demands. 
The powerful magnet with which Dr Gore sweeps his vast field of 
time and territory must needs attract and select the ore which goes 
to his superstructure, and is itself magnetised by his own Christian 
Faith become, as faith, an a priori postulate of “value.” No thought 
can avoid this essentially co-operative and often simultaneous use of 
methods. None the less the author never ceases to be an honest free- 
thinker. Quoting Lessing’s remark in his Kleine Schriften, “ the 
manner in which one comes to a matter is as valuable and even as 
instructive as the matter itself,’”” Dr Gore claims that every honest 
thinker has some measure of originality. ‘‘ The philosophy which 
commands my respect is that which has least the character of being 
abstract or a priori, and which is most deeply rooted and most securely 
verified in the actual experience of mankind. I propose, therefore, to 
take my stand first of all upon the ground of the moral consciousness 
of men as shown in history ” (p. 16). The first seven chapters are 
occupied with this historical survey which is made with masterly 
simplicity and clearness, the eighth being devoted to reflection upon 
it. The last four lectures proceed from this basis to discuss the 
Christian Idea of God; the Christian Idea of Human Nature; the 
Idea of Revelation ; and Rational Faith. 

It is impossible in a review to go into the many critical details of 
Dr Gore’s presentation. He spends little time on counter arguments 
and uses up his space in positive statements of his own convictions. 
These are crammed with the wisdom of one who has been a life-long 
and strenuous student and who evades no difficulty. When any 
problem seems to him insoluble he is frankness itself. Thus on the 
question of the relation of Eternity to Time and the reconciliation of 
Freewill with the Divine Fore-knowledge, he does not so much as 
refer to Boethius’s classical treatment in the last chapter of the De 
Consol. Phil., but writes: ‘‘ It cannot be true, as far as logic can see, 
that God knows exactly what I am going to do, and that yet I am 
free to choose. Nothing it seems to me is more wearisome or profit- 
less than the endless pages which have been written about predesti- 
nation and free-will’”’ (p. 888). Nevertheless, we have “‘ good grounds 
for postulating the Eternal behind the Temporal—both eternal will 
and eternal knowledge,” but we cannot get ‘‘ anywhere near to the 
attainment of the eternal or divine point of view, the consciousness 
of past and present and future as one eternal now ” (p. 884). He will 
not shrink from utmost avowal in these respects. ‘ There are tremen- 
dous problems towards which our only reasonable attitude is, and in 
our present state will remain, a deliberate agnosticism ” (pp. 388- 
339). Precisely because he asks for so little on these ultimate issues 
and yet can affirm “‘ we give glory to reason,” we are predisposed to 
accept almost all of his practical affirmations. Here we have liberality 
mane with a genuinely catholic statement of the groundwork of 

é Faith. 
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There are points that provoke further comment. For exam 
I should like to press home to Christianity itself the statement in 
reference to Zoroastrianism and Buddhism (pp. 63-64) that “ the broad 
consideration of the history of religion and morality among men leads 
to an interesting conclusion, that at each stage where conspicuous 
advance is made the best comes first. . . . This new impulse js 


perhaps never afterwards wholly exhausted or lost. But it becomes | 


merged in the general channel with other currents, and though it 
adds something to the whole, it tends to become less and less distine. 
tive. Thus the prophet Zarathustra’s teaching was something much 
nobler and much more distinctive than historical Zoroastrianism or 
Parseeism. And .. . the system of the Buddha was something far 
more distinctive and nobler of its kind than the Buddhist religion as 
it has appeared in the life of the nations reckoned as Buddhist, 
Thus it is Buddhism at its source that we must seek to appreciate 
first of all.” Does not this apply with even more tragic force to 
modern Christianity, Catholic and Protestant ? 

Dr Gore appears to me to pay far too much deference to the 


scientific dogma of the “‘ Uniformity of Nature ” and what is called [ 
the “ Universal Reign of Law.”” He admits that he works on the [7 
scientific assumption of thirty years ago, but he is perfectly familiar 


with the works of such writers as Whitehead and Eddington. Still, 
though stressing the fact of mystery (pp. 830, 338), he shrinks from 
accepting the modern insistence of Science on “the principle of 
indeterminacy ” in nature, and will not regard these novel representa- 
tions as “‘assured results” of Science. In this he is only wise, for 
Science never for long retains its “‘ assured results.” But if “ it is 
the truth . . . that the question of freedom in man and the question 
of the possibility of the miraculous are one and the same question” 
(p. 807), then, plainly, the Uniformity of Nature is not consistent with 
freedom in man, and the “‘ Universal Reign of Law ”’ (which is simply 
thorough-going determinism) must be abandoned in physics as in 


‘the future will resemble the past ” does not necessarily shut us up 
to the undemonstrable dogma of Uniformity or Universality of Law. 
I may trust my fellow man, while believing in freedom, and I may 
believe that his future will resemble his past, even though he change 
from a drunkard into an abstainer, or from a reckless sinner into 
devout Christian. Bunyan’s future resembled his past because he 


was the same personality and, in the profound sense that includes his § 


temperament and genius, the same character before and after his 
conversion. The same could surely be said of Saul the persecutor 
and Paul the apostle. 

There are many other points which tempt discussion, but they 
hardly affect adversely a work that commands my highest respect. 


Two quotations from the book itself will bring out better than any- ae 
thing I can say the real temper and testimony of the work. ‘ What F 


I have attempted is to re-draw the various pictures of the good life 


which have prevailed among men, under the influence of great 
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rophets and seers. I have pointed to the divine background which 
they all in common postulate. I have sought among their diverse 
creeds to vindicate Christianity as the noblest form of ethical mono- 
theism, to bring out into distinctness its intellectual postulates, and 
to establish their rationality as superior to anything which is offered 
us by any other faith or philosophy. I have not claimed to be able 
to demonstrate the truth of Christianity or to demonstrate the funda- 


| mental postulates of idealism. I believe that when we get down to 


the foundations, or back to the ultimates, of human thought or life, 


| we are confronted with the necessity of a fundamental faith ” (pp. 


312-818). This necessity of faith is the subject of the last lecture in 
which he shows that it is a necessity that applies no less to philosophy 
and science than to religion and morality. 

The other quotation is this: ‘“‘ The Christian creed, then, which 
I stand here to profess, is a purged and reconstructed creed, which in 
the truest sense can be called ‘ catholic.’ But I am not appealing 
to the authority of the Church, or of any church, on its behalf. That 
is an appeal which Lord Gifford barred. I am standing before you 
simply as one rational being speaking to other rational beings, and 


is the most rational view which we men can entertain ” (pp. 8315-816). 
Ripeness is all. If we accept Aristotle’s criterion to which Dr 


Gore often refers, as dv 6 dpdvisos ’opiceev “‘ as the wise man would 


determine,” we shall pay more than ordinary heed to this work. 


J. M. Luoyp THomas. 
Tue OLtp MEETING CHURCH, BIRMINGHAM. 





The Inner Sentinel: a Study of Ourselves. By L. P. Jacks.—London: 


Hodder & Stoughton.—1930. 8vo.—Pp. 288.—7s. 6d. net. 


incomparable. But what he says and how he says it has, here again, 
for me, something of the vibrant tonic effect you may feel when 
reading much of Bergson’s writing. This may not be because he is 
telling you the absolutely new (if indeed there be any such thing) ; 
it is perhaps the thing submerged, put away, overlooked, stunted 
within you, that he is bringing to light, the thought you had not yet 
told, as Emerson puts it. What is it then, in which for you he 
would be maggakkhayin: Way-shower, under this title of Inner 
Sentinel ? 

_ He calls it “ the right direction,” with the sense that the journey 
1s worth while.” Is there not something stimulating in this alone : 
to hear a teacher clothe his object in words that Gotama Sakyamuni 
himself would have chosen, did choose? It is natural, that the 


| teacher, whose sanctioning way-showing he seeks, is Jesus: “I am 
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the way . . .” for not yet do Western teachers know all the wealt} 
of their heritage. But the HispERT JOURNAL is now doing its bet 
to show this greater wealth. 

But just what has a “Sentinel” to do with direction and , 
journey ? Static vigilance it is that we expect from him, not the 


adventure of the wayfaring. To some extent the central chapter 
from which the book is named, may be held to justify the mixture o, 
metaphors. The Man—and perhaps this had been, for me, tie 
apter title—as, not so much the sentinel as, the captain in the Keep, 
has a double watch to hold, over the Keep and the things withou 
the body’s walls. And we, he writes, of modern European attitude, f 
heed too little the inner world, nor are mindful that our interest jn 
all that is beating against the gates of that world, things and | 
problems new and interesting, is, in the last resort, only to what extent 
they bring us light upon the mysterious treasure and destiny of the 
Keep. The things without “‘ will not cease to interest us,” but “ ou 
primary interest will be in the meaning behind” them. For we, he 
reminds us, are not spectators only; too much has “ Pope Sight” 
tyrannised over us, making us space-thinkers ; time-thinkers should 
we in mutiny tend more to become, mindful that we are carrying on | 
history “ with every step we take . . . ware of it as a continuous 
pulsation in our lives.” Yes, our inner sentinel is in no Keep, but is 
of the Camp and the March—now is not the great figure of the 
Sakyamuni more apt? The writer himself is ever coming along with 
way-figures of “‘ adventure,” and trek, and moving on, and “ meaning 
to be.” Only in two things does he herein not satisfy me: two 
things, the former of which Gotama made explicit (the monk has all 
but hidden it), the latter of which, for want of the word, is everywhere 
implicit ; I mean, Becoming and Will. India was at one time bidding 
the world take this great fact of the Man as Becoming to its heart, 
but she broke down over it. But Dr Jacks is sound enough about § 
will (and not the spectator ‘mind ’) being fundamental in the self- 
directing Man; he needs only to be more explicit in a generation 
sorely needing direction in this matter. 

But his book will help many of us greatly in these ways, because, 
among the notable emphases in it, is just the attack upon work of 
mind, viz. upon ideas about this and that, as taking, for us, far too 
much the place of the Man who thinks the ideas. Here, again, I am 
tempted to illustrate from what befel the tradition-mongers of 
Buddhism, but refrain. More important is it for us to be reminded 
that we have among us one of to-day, who has listeners, and who is 
reminding us of the now dimmed significance in the word I AM, 
uttered by India as by Moses, revived in Descartes ! and overlooked 
by Hume, as “ betokening the minder who does the minding ”—® 
minder whose mighty implications are “* best studied in the form of an 
inner dialogue.”’ (So too for the Indian: ‘‘ Is there aught in which the 
self upbraids the self ? ” etc., etc.) 

1A century before Descartes, Vijfiana, of India, had written: “The 
existence of the self stands firm as following from the idea: I know.” 
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Too rich is the book in its talks with the reader as we fare together 
to be adequately appraised in a brief review. That readers of my 
words should read the book is why I write them. I have but a 
thought to add about the last chapters : ‘All men are soldiers’ ; ‘Death.’ 

“Nothing can ultimately be worth living for unless it is worth 
dying for” :—I agree, but I should hardly say that herein, unless he 
be a volunteer, it is the soldier who “ has the root of the matter” in 
his profession. To very many, as we have been reminded, a scrap 
is the thing most worth while, and the issue a matter of luck. I 
should see in the martyr the better test. Not for him is, or was, 
mitigation found in the fierce joys of the fight, nor was there hope 
in coming through on earth. But so greatly did he value life, the 
whole life of the Man, that he rated death cheaply, nay rather as an 
incident in lucky promotion. And herein I deem that the secret of 
the matter was rather in the martyr than in the soldier. Both of these 
types scorned the fear of death. Yet we can hardly say with truth, 
that this was because something was worth braving death for. Asa 
rule the soldier had no choice, but to acquit himself creditably. But 
for the martyr it was a life that was worth living for, so little signific- 
ance was there for him in the death of just one body. This was a 
change of garment. It was a further Becoming. This is what for 
me goes bound up with the message of this book. It bids us see the 
whole Man in all that a man does; to that I would add: the whole of 
his life in all that he is and does, and not this little earthly span of it 
only. 

: C. A. F. Ruys Davips. 

CuIPSTEAD, SURREY. 





The Seceders (1829-1869). The Story of a Spiritual Awakening as 
told in the letters of Joseph Charles Philpot and of William 
Tiptaft. With an Introduction by J. H. Philpot, M.D.—London : 
C. J. Farncombe & Sons, Ltd., 1930.—Pp. 352.—7s. 6d. net. 


THE writer, who is a son of the first-named “ Seceder,” and is already 
known in letters, both as ‘‘ Philip Lafargue ”’ and also as author of 
the charming study in medieval literature Maistre Wace, has here 
selected a title not in itself anything but happy, yet one that suggests 
more than it reveals. Often this is all that a title can do. It refers in 
this case to no corporate movement, but to the independent decision 
and action of a few individuals in the Anglican clergy. Of these few, 
the heroes of this book, both men of birth and breeding, and so far as 
the world knew, of blameless lives, were brought, the one at Oxford, 
the other after he left Cambridge, to the great awakening, namely, 
that “ religion ” was a mightier thing than a matter of “ mere Church 
of England formalism ” (p. 8). They knew their better-known con- 
temporaries, the Paladins of the Oxford Movement; but they did 
not work with them. Nor with anyone else. They were incorrigible 
individualists, believing that their mandate lay, with no intermediacy 
of this world or any other, in bringing a message, from the Highest, 
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of man’s guarantee of salvation straight to “ thee ” and to “ thee.” 
Spiritual Anarchists they were; men of the lone furrow; prophets 
like him to whom the world cried ; Art thou he that troubleth Israe]) 
Fellowships, holy Orders, preaching for payment—all they could 
hope for from the world—were resigned, that this liberty might he 
theirs. How these things came about, how they found that “; 
molds Sxdos heard them gladly,” how friends of the soul saved 
them from destitution, how utterly they gave themselves, while 
remaining themselves—these things are told in an Introduction, of 
entrancing interest, to a portion of the amazingly copious corr. 
spondence which these two men wrote, mostly as so many miniature 
sermons, even when it was to an individual, and not for publication 
in the Gospel Standard. 

Discounting the son’s piety, we commend, in this essay, the 
combination of a ripe scientific and historical standpoint with a very 
live esthetic sympathy. These together make the little work a con. 
tribution to the history of an all but vanished England, of a changing 
English Christianity, and to the history of the Western conception 
of the Man. To the last belongs that ‘‘ conviction of sin,” renascent 
from time to time, with its intense emotional experiences, on which 
the author justly dwells. Conviction of sin is Semitico-Aryan ; it js 
not, at least in the same intensity, Indo-Aryan. We may just write 
it down to national temperament. But we should not forget, that in 
the atmosphere of the latter “‘ temperament ”’ there was born and 
fostered that other conviction, that the Man is in no case an alien 
from God, to be brought, it may be through agonies of new birth, to 
kinship with the Highest. He is in very nature that, potentially, in 
germ. His guarantee of salvation is, that the gradual becoming That 
actually, in a very long upward way, is no less in his very nature. 
For him, then, the overwhelming conviction is, not so much of the 
Worse that he is, but of the Better that he no less is, and has not to 
be regenerate to become. 

C. A. F. Ruys Davips. 


CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. 





Studies in Matthew. By Benjamin W. Bacon, D.D., Litt.D. (Oxon,), 
Buckingham Professor (Emeritus) of New Testament Criticism 
and Exegesis in Yale University.—New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1980.—Pp. xxvi + 533.— $5.00. 


Proressor Bacon’s contention in The Story of Jesus and the Begin 
nings of the Church (1927) that “the religion of Jesus ” and “ the 
religion about Jesus ’’ cannot dispense the one with the other, receives 
further elucidation in his new volume, Studies in Matthew. This 
elaborate work contains all the features which have long won for its 
author a foremost place in the ranks of international New Testament 
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attack. It is earnestly to be hoped that the “ brief working time ” 
in his retirement, to which he refers, will enable him to complete his 
already announced work, T'he Gospel of the Hellenists, in which he will 
seek to show the true place of the Fourth Gospel in the development 
of “the religion about Jesus.” Even this task does not exhaust 
Professor Bacon’s programme of work, for his Preface indicates that 
he has in mind a Life of Christ, on which all his earlier work will 
converge, and which will seek to interpret “ Jesus’ brief career as 
Prophet and Healer, as messianic Teacher, Leader, and Martyr, as 
glorified Son of Man, as redemptive incarnation of the Spirit of God 
and eternal Lord.” 

In the present work, Source-criticism naturally takes a foremost 
place. At one with current opinion in dismissing the Apostolic 
authorship of the Gospel, Professor Bacon shows the immense import- 
ance of this tradition in winning for the Gospel its pre-eminent 
position in early Christianity. His discussion of the possibility of a 
local council de recipiendis libris at Rome in A.D. 120 is of fascinating 
interest, and not less so his contention that Edessa and North Syria, 
rather than Antioch, is the region in which the Gospel was composed. 
This last conclusion is based on a thorough study of the material 
peculiar to Matthew, which is apportioned between matter supplied 
by the Redactor (R), oral tradition (O), and haggadic tradition derived 
from an Aramaic targum on Mark (N). It is too early yet to pass a 
judgment on this analysis ; there is no doubt, however, that Professor 
Bacon has shown that this material is much more complex than had 
been supposed. The view that Antioch was “ the focus of dissemina- 
tion” rather than the place of origin is probably an improvement on 
Streeter’s hypothesis. There are certain topics which often appear 
in Professor Bacon’s books, and without which they would be as 
strange as a speech of Cato without a reference to Carthage. These 
include the contention that when Papias wrote, “‘ Matthew compiled 
the oracles in Hebrew, but every man translated them as he was 
able,” he was referring to the Gospel, and not to Q; and, secondly, 
the insistence that the symbol Q should be retained strictly for matter 
common to Matthew and Luke, and viewed as a part of the source S 
which was substantially a Gospel, not a mere collection of sayings. 
It is doubtful if British scholars are as dependent upon the Papias 
quotation for their understanding of Q as Professor Bacon believes. 
On the other hand, many of them do increasingly tend to limit the 
extent of Q and to look to other collections, such as M and L, for 
matter peculiar to Matthew and Luke respectively. Professor Bacon 
has no use for the M hypothesis ; he prefers to fall back upon the 


_ hospitality of S, in view of the great freedom with which Matthew can 


recast and supplement his suurces. This critical procedure would be 
easier if we could agree with Professor Bacon that such a passage 
as Matt. xiii. 24-80 (The Tares in the Wheat) is a re-writing of 


_ Mark iv. 26-29 (The Patient Husbandman). But is this possible ? 


If it is, and if this is a typical example of Matthew’s editorial activity, 
must we not only dismiss the M hypothesis, but also the hope of 
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reaching any of the Evangelist’s sources other than Mark and Q in 
the strict sense ? 

All who hitherto have not been able to accept the S hypothesis are 
given an excellent opportunity of reviewing the question in Professor 
Bacon’s references to the Lukan Passion narrative. Here his view js 
that the reconstruction of S “ will inevitably follow the outlines of 
Luke’s Passion story minus the Mk material,”’ and that Luke xxii, 
14-38 (cf. Matt. xix. 28) is especially important as a recast of §, 
Professor Bacon’s belief is that ‘“‘ as respects S, Mt’s contribution 
is rather a matter of text and order, than of substance,” but that, 
none the less, it “ supplies scanty but sufficient evidence to show 
that S did not leave the reader staggered by ignoring at its close the 
whole significance of the religious drama, but really embodied the 
religious values of the story in a final discourse whose scene was the 
Farewell Supper in the Upper Room ” (p. 260). No small part of the 
value of this hypothesis is that even those who cannot accept it in 
full nevertheless receive a powerful presentation of the essential 
independence of the substance of Luke’s Passion narrative from that 
of Mark. Professor Bacon’s adherence to this view, during a period of 
thirty years, has tended to be overlooked in this country, and with a 
characteristic and pardonably caustic remark he reminds us of the 
fact. 

It is impossible here to trace in detail the author’s masterly 
discussion of the structure of Matthew. His general thesis is that 
the five discourses in Matt. v.—vii., x., xiii., xviii. and xxiii.—xxy. 
determine the plan of the Gospel. Each, with the exception of the 
first, is composed of matter derived from Mark and Q (or S); each, 
moreover, is preceded by a narrative section, the contents of which 
are selected from Mark and to some extent from Q. The result, as 
was recognised from early times, is that the Gospel consists of five 
Books, together with a Preamble (i., ii.) and an Epilogue (xxvi.- 
XxVili.). Each Book has its special theme, adapted to the conditions 
of the Evangelist’s time, the end of the first century. 

Professor Bacon’s investigation reaches its climax in Part IV. of 
his work, where he examines Matthew’s main themes in the light of 
the basic principles of Jesus, as revealed in the earliest and best 
authenticated layers of Gospel tradition. He claims that the dis- 
course on Filial Righteousness, common to Matt. v.—vii. and Luke vi. 
20-49, reflects ‘‘ the very heart of the religion of Jesus.” But the 
sections which Matthew himself offers also ‘correctly reflect Jesus’ 
attitude toward the written law.”’ ‘‘ Jesus’ attitude toward the Law 
is consistently and uniformly that of the prophet, applying and 
teaching its ‘ weightier’ commandments. He subordinates, but 
does not annul, its ritual and ceremonial requirements ” (p. 354). 
This estimate in many ways resembles that of M. Albertz in his 
recent treatment of Matt. v. 21-48, vi. 1-6, 16-18. Professor Bacon 
argues that the discourse on Apostleship (Matt. x.) is highly significant 


for the Evangelist’s situation both in place and time. ‘* He writes | 


at a period when the sufferings of world-wide persecution have 
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eclipsed in his mind the thought of conditions as they were when 
Jesus sent the Twelve to herald in Galilee the approach of the kingdom 
of God ” (p. 865). The Matthzan theme of the Hiding and Revela- 
tion (Matt. xi—xiii.) had, he believes, its basis in thoughts which 
dominated the mind of Jesus Himself. He agrees with Professor 
Windisch in thinking that the Messianic consciousness of Jesus arises 
out of his prophetic authority, His claim to speak and act by “ the 
Spirit”; and he reaffirms his earlier exposition of Matt. xi. 25-27 
(Thanksgiving for the Revelation to Babes) that Jesus rejoices in the 
Spirit and gives thanks to God on behalf of the remnant of penitent 
and lowly believers who now receive the charge to which Israel has 
been false. It is upon this historic foundation that Matthew has 
built up “ his third Book against the Jews ” in which is reflected the 
claim that God had transferred to the Church “ the stewardship of 
His mysteries.” Professor Bacon’s estimate of Matthew’s fourth 
Book (The Problem of Unity) is that in it the Evangelist “ has faced 
the crucial problem of Church Unity and sincerely sought to apply to 
it the principles of the gospel.” He maintains that, in tracing the 
authority for the “‘ loosing’ of the Mosaic caste system to Peter 
rather than directly to Jesus Himself, Matthew is more correct than 
Mark, and suggests that this is the reason why in Book IV “every 
possible occasion is seized to enhance the authority of Peter, with or 
without the support of the Church (xvi. 19, xviii. 18), to ‘ loose’ as 
well as ‘ bind’ ” (p. 410). This Petrine authority, different as it is 
from that maintained by Rome, is “ a factor not to be disregarded 
in the history of the Church,” although Matthew’s chief service, 
surpassing that of Paul and Mark, is his fuller application of utter- 
ances of Jesus to the problem of Unity. 

In many ways the most interesting of Professor Bacon’s discussions 
is his exposition of The Messianic Judgment which is the theme 
of Matthew’s fifth Book. He finds the cause of the heightening of the 
colours of the apocalyptic scenes, and the emphasis upon the nearness 
of the End, in Matthew’s desire to meet the widespread moral relaxa- 
tion to which the Catholic and Pastoral Epistles bear eloquent 
witness, “In his closing great Discourse this evangelist has scraped 
together everything which could be found in the tradition of Jesus’ 
teaching to emphasise that which to him is the only true eschatology, 
an indispensable buttress for faith and morals. Grouping and 
wording are also Mt’s, nor has he scrupled to present what he ardently 
and sincerely believes Jesus would have said” (p. 418). The final 
swing of the pendulum, Professor Bacon justly observes, is repre- 
sented by the Fourth Gospel which re-interprets the teaching of 
Jesus in terms of Hellenistic mysticism, and so penetrates beneath 
the transitory form to the enduring substance. This view of the 
situation only serves to stimulate the desire of the modern man to 
penetrate, if he can, behind the later developments to the mind of 
Jesus Himself; and Professor Bacon is successful in showing that 
while neither Matthew nor the Fourth Evangelist exactly records 
what Jesus actually taught, both begin with genuine elements in his 
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teaching, since Jesus undoubtedly shared the accepted apocalyptig 
conviction of the coming to judgment of God’s representative, The 
debatable point in his exposition is how far Jesus identified Himself 
with God’s representative in the Messianic Judgment. He gives 
very attractive account of the social aspect of the Judgment to whieh 
Jesus looked forward, and shows how it meant the reversal of the 
conditions of injustice and wrong under which Israel had so long beeq 
groaning. It is also true that the disciples used the term Son of Man 
with connotations which Jesus Himself would have accepted only ina 
very qualified sense. But can we go further, and say with Professor 
Bacon, “if at all’? ? A more definite acceptance of the Son of May 
doctrine by Jesus Himself seems necessary to account for the univer 
salised apocalyptic conception of later times, even if we suppose, ag 
we must, that Jesus modified and transformed the term as descriptive 
of Himself. These, however, are matters in which agreement is not 
even in sight among New Testament scholars ; the real test is whether 
Professor Bacon proves himself a wise and helpful guide in the forests 
of exegetical difficulty. On this matter the reader of his Studies can 
have no doubt at all; on the contrary, he will rise from his re 
with the conviction that he sees things more clearly, and with the 
assurance that “‘ the indomitable, victorious faith of Jesus Christ in 
the God ‘ that loveth righteousness and truth ’ ” lies at the root both 
of the development and the problem. 

It may not be superfluous to add how intimately Professor Bacon’s 
stimulating discussions in Part IV rest upon the source-criticism 
worked out in such detail in Parts I and II. The new Translation 
in Part III is also an invaluable aid. Long ago Harnack likened the 
labours of source critics to those of scavengers almost choked with 
dust. Professor Bacon’s simile is that of discoveries of gold and 
pottery in a public museum. “To the larger public gold is gold and 
clay clay. But to the archeologist himself, and to the historian who 
follows him, this popular valuation is the climax of absurdity. Gold 
is mere gold. . . . But pottery! the earthenware!” The study of 
Matthew offers a parallel. ‘‘ This late Gospel holds indeed a golden 
treasure, sacred, invaluable ; but for the most part the treasure was 
known elsewhere and largely in better form. But it holds it in an 
earthen vessel. And this indeed, though none of the finest, tells the 
story of its age. It shows us the adaptation of the everlasting gospél 
to the post-apostolic age and environment, a story which to the 
historian makes the meaning of the treasure itself larger and richer 
than before ” (p. 261). 
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